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Borrowed Reputations 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A LITERARY LION 
WHO CRAVENLY DESCENDED TO JACKALS’ TRICKS IN 
THE FIERCE PURSUIT OF FAME 


By Harry Sinclair Drago 


fourth Erica of the Duanes of Con- 
cord town. 

There is a legend about the Duane girls. 
It says they have always been as beautiful 
as they were faithful, and as unselfish as 
brave. 

Prim little old ladies love to call your 
attention to the first Erica, who flouted a 
British general to elope with a farm boy 
who later became Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Erica’s father married a strange lady 
from New York, who smoked cigarettes and 
preferred roaming the hills and painting 
strange landscapes to joining in the activi- 
ties of the Contemporary Club, deep in its 
annual delving into the dear, dead days of 
76. Concord said it was only what one 
might expect of the Duanes. 

But if the Duanes had a reputation for 
doing the unusual, they also had one for 
being happy. They knew how to make the 
best of a bad, as well as a good, bargain. 


Fos: DUANE was_ twenty — the 


If they did the bizarre or unusual thing, 
they inevitably did the right thing; and so 
there came a time when Concord was will- 
ing to admit that the Duanes could do no 
wrong. 

But the years roll on. Life changes; 
New England changes; fortunes vanish; 
families pass. And so we come to the pres- 
ent Erica, the last but one of the Duanes. 

Here, in Concord, is the house where she 
and those other generations of Duanes 
have dwelt. It is old, but not shabby. 

Such places never can be shabby; you 
sense that. Before you open the door you 
half see the old-fashioned interiors, the 
Boston rockers, the thumb-back chairs, the 
horsehair sofa. 

It is as you have imagined it would be, 
and perhaps you unconsciously compare 
these stiff-backed, rather somber rooms 
with your own, and you wouldn’t trade. 

Of course not. Your overstuffed suite, 
in one of the early Woodrow Wilson period 
designs, is far more comfortable. 
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And yet here is something that has es- 
caped your furniture and mine—something 
fine and unbending, something that leaves 
us envious. Perhaps it is that very quality 
which has crept into the lives and fiber of 
those who have dwelt herein. 

If ever there have been Americans, they 
have lived here and had their being in 
these New England valleys. They knew 
how to fight, how to suffer, and how to die. 
And no matter how you may pronounce 
the word Boston, you know this is so. 

Take this girl Erica, for instance. She 
is young, alive, and about to leave Con- 
cord. She is going to New York. 

Her clothes are plain, as they must be, 
for the Duane fortune is gone. Her eye 
is resolute. She is no ingénue, no clinging 
vine. 

You know that whatever life does to 
her she will hold her head up. You know 
she will be brave, loyal, willing to suffer 
for an ideal. She may love often, for the 
Duanes have that reputation, but surely 
there will be only one great love in her life, 
and for it she will die if need be. 

This going away is not a step that has 
been lightly taken. In Concord, the City 
of New York is a long distance away, geo- 
graphically and otherwise. 

The plump little old lady with gold- 
rimmed glasses, who is hovering about 
Erica so solicitously, is her aunt, Arabella 
Duane. Aunt Arabella does not suggest 
the girl’s going to Boston, although it is 
much nearer than New York, and more 
desirable, in her eyes, for a young woman 
setting out to win fortune and success. 

Distance and hardship have never de- 
terred the Duanes, however; and Erica 
must make her own way. If she is to be- 
come the writer she believes she will be, 
and New York offers her the best oppor- 
tunity, then she must go to New York, and 
she must be sent off with a smile. Other 
New Englanders have descended on New 
York and brought the city to their feet 
with their pens. ‘ 

Aunt Arabella thought of that as they 
drove to the station, There was another 
well-wisher there, never taking his eyes off 
Erica—young Quincy Adams, very sober 
in his black suit. 

You know that he loves her — that he 
would make her a good husband. But 
Erica is hardly aware of him. It was nice 
of him to come to the station, though. 
The train departs and Erica goes with 
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it, dry-eyed, leaving Aunt Arabella waving 
her dainty little handkerchief, and poor 
Quincy Adams wondering if Erica Duane 
will ever come back to Concord. 

You can give him no encouragement, for 
in your heart you know the girl is never 
coming back. 

You think of New York City. You have 
seen what the big town can do to the cheap 
and the vulgar, to the weak and the vicious, 
to the dreamers and the idlers, to those 
who have been tossed into its complexities 
against their own volition. 

What can it do to an inexperienced girl 
like Erica—her head full of ideals and her 
heart set on success? 


II 


GRAMERCY ParK is no more respect- 
able than other sections of lower New 
York, and yet it contrives such a ready air 
of it as to fool the casual visitor. It at- 
tracted Erica, and there she found a room, 
paying slightly more for it than would have 
been asked west of Sixth Avenue. 

Her landlady proved to be quite a 
strange character. For one thing, she was 
almost human, some of her lodgers putting 
her off quite successfully week after week. 

She was clean, and surely that is strange. 
Most remarkable of all, she didn’t even 
have an alien name. She was Fanny 
Bartlett. 

She was wise, of course. She was mak- 
ing a living in New York, and only the wise 
do that. As a landlady, she recognized 
writers as a bad risk. There was one in 
her establishment already, at the time a 
month in arrears. 

His name was Laurence Jerrold, but he 
was always referred to as Larry by his 
landlady. The name meant nothing to 
Erica. 

Fanny Bartlett admitted he had not ar- 
rived as yet as a writer. She didn’t know 
whether he ever would arrive, but she trust- 
ed him because he looked like an author 
to her. 

Erica was anxious to see, if not to meet, 
this man who looked like an author. She 
had not long to wait. Even a girl from 


Concord, New Hampshire, could see that 
he was down at the heel. 

She winced mentally, wondering if she 
should ever get to be so shabby and so lit- 
tle concerned about it as was Larry Jer- 
rold. His smile was disarming; his frank- 
ness was brutal, but interesting. 
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Fanny tried to make him talk about 
himself, but he refused, and Erica liked 
him for that. She was sorry Fanny had 
referred to her as a writer. 

His lips had curled a trifle at the an- 
nouncement. Erica saw this, and felt the 
rebuke. 

After that she got used to seeing him slip 
in and out of the house at all hours of the 
day and night. Where he went, no one 
knew. There was something almost fur- 
tive about his movements. The cop on the 
beat told Fanny he often came across him 
late at night, walking the streets. 

“Empty cafions, not streets—that’s 
what he calls them,” Fanny said. ‘“ He’s 
the dreamer, all right. But he shouldn’t 
be out like that all night. I’ve seen him 
come in all shivery.” 

Erica thought it was quite all right, and 
that she should love to tread those deep, 
quiet cafions of lower New York at night 
with him. 

They went. Jerrold changed his opinion 
of her that night. She saw the beauty in 
the smoke clouds that a river tug belched 
up as it plowed under the bridge; rain 
mist dimming the street lights and turning 


tall skyscrapers into ghost buildings drew 


an awed murmur from her. The Battery 
and harbor were a smeary water color. 

The rain drove down. A few belated 
passers-by hurried on. Erica stopped. 

‘“‘Let’s sit here awhile,” she murmured, 
“and watch it; it’s beautiful.” 

Jerrold stared at her in amazement. 
Here was one who spoke his own tongue. 
“Yes,” he muttered as they sat down, “ it’s 
quite a place.” 

It was cold. She moved up closer to 
him. Save for a casual word, neither 
spoke. They were just two children of the 
moon lost in dreams. Jerrold jumped up. 

“ Got to get back,” he announced. “‘ My 
opus must be written before daylight. A 
‘true story’ this time, entitled ‘Why I 
Left My Husband,’ illustrated with pho- 
tographs to prove that it’s true.” 

“You're joking,” Erica insisted. “ You 
wouldn’t stoop to that.” 

“T wouldn’t? The hell I wouldn’t. Who 
doesn’t? Gee, you’re a kid. Let’s go.” 

Well, Erica knew she could never write 
that sort of thing. She pitied the poor 
reading gulls who were fooled by such 
drivel, 

They went out again, poking their noses 
into strange corners of the big town. Erica 
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saw much that should have shocked a 
Duane. But she was like a surgeon, seek- 
ing cause, not effect. In many ways she 
was disillusioned. It was good for her soul 
as a writer. 

One night they found themselves in a 
weird den on the East Side. A bully with 
a reputation as a gunman insisted on danc- 
ing with her. 

Jerrold was over his head. He didn’t 
know how to save her. Erica saved herself. 
She got up smiling, ready to dance. 

The thug’s eyes and hers met. No one 
had ever looked at and through him in 
that fashion, at least no woman. His opin- 
ion of himself began to go down rapidly. 

“I beg yer pardon,” he muttered, and 
would have backed away. Erica made him 
dance with her. 

Jerrold was a realist. He saw largely 
what was bad—as is the way of the realist. 
He marveled at the depravity of the de- 
praved. Erica saw the sores, too; but life 
was not all bad. 

Jerrold laughed at her and called her a 
kid. But she had a sense of humor, and 
so managed to save her dreams. It seemed 
important to her. 

Fanny, the landlady, was not impressed; 
dreams are not legal tender. Time enough 
for Erica Duane to congratulate herself 
when she had sold a story or two. 

She liked the young woman, and felt her 
own inferiority to her. She wondered just 
how long it would take to rob Erica of her 
fine courage and determination. She said 
nothing, which was wise, but did many 
little things to make life more pleasant for 
the New England girl. 

This would not be important except that 
Erica came to regard her room as a haven, 
if not a home, from which to escape New 
York. And what of the big town? It did 
its damnable best to break her heart. 

The outer offices of magazines came to 
know her. But the big magazines wanted 
big names. She was an unknown. The 
cheap ones wanted action. She wrote sto- 
ries of reactions. 

One day she was electrified to receive a 
letter from one of the big monthlies, noti- 
fying her to call at once. Success seemed 
very near. With heart beating wildly, she 
presented herself. 

But they had not decided to buy her 
story. They had lost it, that was all. Did 
she have a carbon copy so that they might 
retype it for her? 
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And now the letters to Aunt Arabella— 
they were not easy to write. 

A girl in an office suggested that what 
Erica needed was a literary agent. She 
went to see one. The piles of unsold and 
unwanted manuscripts, which littered desk 
and chairs and corners of the place, sent 
her away frightened. 

What dreams lay there gathering dust! 
Better far to fight the battle herself, 
thought she. But always her stories came 
back. 

She was no nearer to editorial intimacy 
than she might have been back in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Courage did not 
desert her. But she must live, and to live 
one must earn. 

Fanny Bartlett, with her practical eye, 
noted the little economies that told how the 
wind was blowing with Erica Duane. You 
know the kind—toast and coffee for break- 
fast, a sandwich at noon, because one is 
reducing; laundry drying on a radiator; 
last year’s hat back from a trip to the 
Greek’s at the corner, reblocked but a im- 
possible to disguise as a Ford. 

There would be tears at the end of all 
this, Fanny told herself, and then Erica 
would do one of two things. She would 
chuck this writing thing and get a job, or 
she would go to pieces and wait for some 
one to send her money to get home. 

The decision came sooner than Fanny 
expected, but it was not quite according to 
the formula in such cases. Erica Duane 
did not break down. Her lips may have 
quivered and her chin trembled, but she 
did not cry; neither did she send home for 
sympathy or money. 

And she did not chuck the writing thing. 
She merely put it away tenderly in the lav- 
ender and old lace of her ideals, and went 
out looking for a job. If she couldn’t write, 
she at least could type. The typing must 
be only a means to the end, not the end 
itself. 

She asked Fanny not to enlighten Jer- 
rold. But of course Fanny did. He came to 
Erica’s room immediately, his expression a 
strange blending of contempt and disap- 
pointment. 

“Licked already?” he demanded. “I 
thought you’d fight.” 

Erica told him she was not licked; that 
she was merely being sensible. 

“There are no sensible people,” he 
stormed. ‘ You go home; back to Woon- 
socket or wherever it is you came from— 
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go back there and marry the minist2r’s son 
or a prosperous butcher. It ‘Il be better 
than staying here. This writing thing isn’t 
worth the price.” 

“But you stay,” she argued. 

He swore at that. 

“T can’t get away—it’s too late for me,” 
he declared. ‘“ You go—go before the big 
town gets you. Later on you won’t be able 
to leave. If you stay you'll get so you will 
find a savage pleasure in just being able to 
take the wallops this place can give. You'll 
hang on, hoping to God you can approxi- 
mate the success folks back home believe 
you’ve made. If you don’t—what? Even 
if you found a way to sneak back home 
without the whole town turning out to pity 
you, you couldn’t stay. Your Salem Cen- 
ters won’t do after New York!” . 

“T understand,” Erica replied, “ but it’s 
too late already for me. I’ve got to stay.” 

*“‘ And be a stenographer.” 

“ And be a writer!” 

Jerrold stared at her for many seconds. 

“T think you will at that,” he growled. 


III 


THIs ought to explain why some of the 
male guests of the Hotel DeWitt Clinton 
suddenly found a great deal of dictation to 
give the following Monday. 

There was something rather intriguing 
about sitting down beside Erica Duane, 
and telling Mr. Smithers of Utica, or points 
west, that if he had any sense he would get 
in while the market was good; or threaten- 
ing some one down in Alabama that the 
time to pay up had arrived. 

Erica enjoyed it, although her customers 
thought otherwise. It was their opinion 
that she was not sympathetic. What they 
should have said was “ interested.” 

She met the young man in town from 
Detroit, all alone and dying for a good 
time; the family man from Denver who 
loved to tell her about his dear children 
and wife at home, but who ended by ask- 
ing her out to dinner. 

And there was the fresh man, and the 
angry man, and the poor young thing who 
would have proposed marriage if the check 
from home had not arrived when it did and 
sent him off without ever a second thought 
about her. 

Of course the hotel staff had an eye on 
Erica. Many typists had come and gone. 
Some now lived on the Drive; others had 
slipped into Broadway. 
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In less than a month they knew about 
Erica Duane. When she walked down the 
heavily carpeted lobby to the desk a new 
respectability seemed to descend on the 
place. Quite the same effect would have 
been accomplished had the Pilgrim Fathers 
marched through the hotel. 

One day a stranger came. Before she 
had typed three lines she knew the man 
sitting so calmly beside her was Romney 
Muir, the editor of America, the magazine 
with a million circulation. He was a maker 
of literary reputations. When he waved 
his magic wand over a writer, California 
estates and little trips to Paris followed as 
a matter of course. 

Erica remembered how she had tried to 
see him and got no nearer than his secre- 
tary’s secretary. Mr. Muir was then out 
West, discussing a new serial with a man 
who had been a literary unknown until he 
-had won the Muir accolade. 

As for the great editor, he sat there won- 
dering why the young men who were paid 
outrageous sums for doing the illustrations 
for his magazine, never seemed quite able 
to put such a girl as Miss Duane on canvas. 

Did he come a second time? And still 


other times? You know he did. 
Did Erica tell him she was a writer, or 


thought she might be some day? She did 


not. 

She was just the typist, and he was just 
dropping in for a letter or two because he 
happened to be lunching in the hotel. And 
yet, before her coming he had seldom 
lunched there, and, too, the letters he dic- 
tated could have been taken care of by his 
secretary. 

And now what did Fanny Bartlett see 
in Erica? Added beauty, for one thing. 
A better dressed Erica, too. She told her- 
self Erica was no fool, that she would never 
go back to trying to make both ends meet 
by writing. 

Well, she wasn’t jealous, even though 
things were not so well with her. The 
young man in the first floor rear was by 
now many months in arrears. The long- 
awaited novel that was to put him on his 
feet had been finished, but the necessary 
dollars with which to pay some stupid no- 
body for doing the purely mechanical busi- 
ness of typing his script were not in sight. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later 
Fanny should ask Erica to bridge the gap 
in Laurence Jerrold’s way to success and 
hers to possible payment of a long-standing 
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and otherwise uncollectable debt. Maybe 
typing scripts was just a mechanical mo- 
tion—that hurt, of course—but how could 
Erica refuse? 

Jerrold came up that evening, lugging 
his scrawly sheets. His face wore a dole- 
ful expression; Erica was just as distant. 
They might have been preparing to attend 
a funeral. Both were aware of the strained 
silence. The young woman spoke at last 
and to the point. 

“Why couldn’t you have asked me your- 
self?” 

“Why?” Jerrold smiled pityingly. “I 
didn’t think you would have to be told. I 
didn’t want you to know—that’s all.” 

_ It was admission enough to snap the ten- 
sion. 

“Fanny said something about some 
‘stupid nobody to do the purely mechani- 
cal business.’ I don’t suppose they were 
your words?” 

“They were,” he admitted, “but I 
wasn’t thinking of you.” 

Erica laughed and mimicked a grotesque 
salute. 

“*Pologies accepted,” she declared. “I 
know a wonderful little restaurant where 
we can be alone for an hour or two. Get 
your hat. We’ll go there, and I’ll listen 
while you advise.” 

“Sorry, I’m broke.” 

“T’m not.” 

“Yes, but nice young ladies from Con- 
cord don’t take gentlemen out to supper.” 

His tone was bantering, but Erica was 
not fooled. Just below the surface she 
recognized the barbed wire of his contempt 
for all things conventional. 

““T may be a nice young lady from Con- 
cord, but I don’t like to be reminded of 
the fact, not when what you really are say- 
ing is that I’m an innocent young thing 
without an idea in my pretty—or otherwise 
—head.” 

Jerrold caught her hands and gazed at 
her admiringly. 

“ You’re a brick, Erica!” he exclaimed. 
“ T'll never label you again. Lead the way 
to your restaurant!” 


IV 


EricA DUANE had a great deal to do 
with that novel before it was ready to be 
submitted. Jerrold did all of the rewriting, 
but the logic that made the changes seem 
gaa originated almost always with 

rica. 
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He sulked and stormed, but he could 
not ignore the points she made. As finished, 
it loomed as a vastly superior story to the 
draft on which Erica started. 

In some fields of endeavor the battle 
would have been won at this point, but as 
a matter of fact Jerrold was only ready 
now for the fight. It wouldn’t be won 
until some editor thought well enough of 
it to pay money for the privilege of print- 
ing it. A shoemaker can sell a good pair 
of shoes; a writer very often cannot sell a 
good story. 

With some trepidation he started out to 
market the novel. His clothes were shab- 
by, and unconsciously that kept him away 
from several magazines, the very ones he 
most wanted to see. The manuscript be- 
gan to come back, with printed slips and 
an occasional encouraging letter. 

Erica knew before he did that no news- 
stand five-center would ever buy the yarn. 
It was destined for a substantial monthly 
—or the wastebasket. 

As the days passed, an unspoken thought 
in the minds of both continued to grow— 
Romney Muir was the man to see the merit 
of such a story. Jerrold knew that Erica 
saw him at the hotel. 

She knew what Jerrold was thinking, 
too. She was thinking it herself, trying to 
muster courage enough to ask Muir to read 
Jerrold’s novel. 

She put off the decision by taking the 
story to several other offices for him. It 
was like a cat; it always came back. Then, 
without consulting Jerrold, she spoke to 
Muir. 

Every one asks theatrical managers for 
tickets; every one asks editors to read 
stories. Muir smiled inscrutably, wonder- 
ing just what interest Erica had in the au- 
thor of the story she praised so highly. 

To draw her out, he refused to consider 
it at first. She pleaded fervently; indeed, 
so fervently that his curiosity was aroused 
as to just how far she might go to win his 
promise. There was no talk of his accept- 
ing the story; she was asking only that he 
read it. 

It was undoubtedly trash—most scripts 
are that come to an editor through per- 
sonal solicitation by friends of the author. 
What had he to lose by saying yes? 

He was wise, hard-boiled, too. No one 
had ever accused him of throwing a chance 
away, not if the chance were pretty enough, 
and Erica was that. He suggested that she 
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meet him for luncheon the following day. 
Eric said no. 

“Too innocent?” he demanded rally- 
ingly. 

“Only wise,” she smiled. “ Stenogra- 
phers who go to lunch with tired business 
men in the first act, always are in tears be- 
fore the play is over.” 

“Yes, I know that story,” he laughed. 
“I’ve bought it a hundred times. I wasn’t 
suggesting that. Don’t be silly. I should 
love to have you come.” 

“ And I should love to go with you—but 
not as the stenographer of the Hotel De- 
Witt Clinton. If I said yes, and then in- 
sisted on lunching here— Don’t you see 
what I mean, Mr. Muir?” 

“T should be quite proud to have you 
lunch here with me.” 

. His tone had changed. Erica’s eyes held 
is. 

“Would you?” she murmured. “I’m 
afraid the management would not ap- 
prove.” This with a smile. “ You almost 
make me say yes.” 

“Well, say yes, then. But let us forget 
lunch. Tell me where you live. ‘I'll come 
for you this evening, and we shall have din- 
ner together and see a play. You bring the 
script with you; I’ll read it.” 

Erica was only human, so she said yes. 
‘The process of disarming Romney Muir 
began before they reached the restaurant. 
It continued as the evening wore on. 

But Muir had arrived at his present emi- 
nence largely because when he got an idea 
he clung on tenaciously; and he had the 
idea that Erica Duane was going to belong 
= him. His nearness to her emboldened 

im. 

In her presence he telephoned to his 
Japanese man to prepare a supper for six, 
telling Erica whom she was to meet. May- 
be there would be a chance to glance at the 
script before the others came, if they hur- 
ried home after the theater. 

Erica was having a wonderful time. He 
was a Caliph in Bagdad with his money 
and position. It was nice to be bowed in 
and out of swagger establishments and to 
be nodded to by smart somebodies. 

His apartment was elaborate, interesting 
in its disarray and touches of the great 
and nearly great of the day who came there 
regularly. The other guests failed to ar- 
rive, however. Not having been asked, it 
was not strange. Muir was disturbed, but 
not with art enough to fool Erica. 
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She was not unduly alarmed. 

“ Think what a playwright could do with 
a situation like this,” she laughed gayly. 

Muir glanced at her sharply. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, trying 
to dissemble his chagrin, for he understood 
her perfectly. 

“Girl from the country, alone in the 
great man’s apartment. The other guests 
fail to arrive. Midnight. The man has 
been drinking too much—you know you 
have! The girl is asking a great favor. 
The man has it in his power.” 

“Stop! I recognize the drama!” Muir 
exclaimed. He laughed uproariously, but 
Erica had given him pause. Very warily 
now, he got out the script. 

“Let’s look at it?” he murmured. 
“Starts off well.” 

He read a page or two. It appeared to 
be pretty good stuff. 

Supper was served then. Erica found it 
possible to relish the tempting things 
Muir’s Japanese set before her. 

“ Tell me something about the man who 
wrote this novel,” the editor suggested. 

Erica obliged. 

“A friend of yours?” 

“ Why—why, yes.” To her chagrin she 
found herself blushing—not at her answer, 
but at the implication in his question. Her 
answer seemed to relieve him. 

It compelled her to consider herself and 
Jerrold. They were friends—weren’t they? 
Their sketchy acquaintance had ripened, 
even to a point where friendship no longer 
accurately described their relation to each 
other. 

Pals? 
thought so. 
more tender. 

Surely she was not in love with Larry 
Jerrold. He was a stormy petrel, a disil- 
lusioner at the feast of life, selfish, con- 
ceited, skeptical, superbly indifferent to the 
world at large. Acid dripped from his lips. 

Love such a man? She started to laugh, 
but the laugh died in her throat. Truly, 
it did not seem such an impossible thing 
after all. 

Then she called herself a fool. Chance 
had thrown them together for a brief while, 
and chance would just as surely throw 
them away from each other, or would it? 
In that moment she almost admitted that 
her dreams of greatness for Laurence Jer- 
told sprang from something deeper than 
friendship. 


Why, yes! At least she had 
Muir was implying something 
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All the while Muir was devouring her 
with his eyes, trying to read her thoughts. 

“It would be a great thing for him if 
you should like his novel,” she said nerv- 
ously. 

“Tt means a great deal to you, too, eh?” 
he queried. 

“Yes,” she sighed. 

“ Just how much?” 

“More than I can say,” she replied a 
little brokenly. 

Quite by accident her knee pressed 
against his under the table. He drew in 
his breath sharply. Little pin points of 
flame leaped into his eyes—and he re- 
turned an answering pressure. He caught 
her hands and bent over her. 

“What would you say if I were to prom- 
ise you now that I’d buy this story?” 

“ Vd—I'd be very grateful,” she man- 
aged to gasp, her throat dry, but hardly 
from fear. In fact, she found it rather 
thrilling to have him grasp her hands so 
passionately and try to beat down her eyes 
with his own. A little wisp of her hair 
touched his forehead. 

“I—I could say yes, you know,” he 
muttered hoarsely. 

Erica sighed and drew back. 

“ Don’t,” she begged. “ I’d rather you’d 
not.” 

“ But you want me to take it?” 

Erica shook her head. 

“Not that much,” she whispered. She 
tried to withdraw her hands. ‘ Perhaps 
you had better let me have the script. Vl 
go if you will call a taxi.” 

“ You’re bluffing, Erica!” 

“No, I’m not,” she said a little sadly. 

He dropped her hands then and watched 
her get into her coat, without offering to 
assist her. He had the Japanese call a 
taxi. Picking up the manuscript he hand- 
ed it to her, without a word. She smiled 
as she took it. He let her get as far as the 
door before he spoke. 

“T can’t let you go like this, Erica!” he 
cried, crossing to her at a bound. “TI lied 
to you to-night; I had not asked any one 
to join us here. I’ve been a beast. For- 
give me. I know you have had a miserable 
evening.” 

“Why, no,” she protested. 
found it quite thrilling.” 

“Let me hope you will give me another 
chance. I won’t lie to you a second time. 
As for the story, I was just trying to prove 
something to myself. You leave it with 


“ Really, I 
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me. Til give you an answer in a day or 
two.” 

The elevator came then. He saw her 
down and wanted to accompany her home. 
She wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Well, good night,” he murmured. 
“You're a brick, Erica.” 

Funny, she thought, but Larry Jerrold 
had said that, too. 


V 


LAURENCE JERROLD took the news with- 
out any great show of enthusiasm. Erica 
could not help feeling that under the cir- 
cumstances she deserved a little better of 
him. 

Several days passed. He became impa- 
tient, even to suggesting that she see Muir 
and find out why his answer was not forth- 
coming. She bade him wait. 

Erica had not seen Muir since the night 
at his apartment. She did not tell Jerrold 
this, but it made her wonder if Muir had 
not been fooling her. 

As a matter of fact, he had been called 
out of town suddenly. Anyhow, he was 
not reading the script; he had paid readers 
whose business it was to winnow the wheat 
from the chaff. 

When a week had passed and they had 
not heard from Muir, Jerrold lost his tem- 
per and was for going to the man’s office 
himself and demanding a yes or a no. 

“He must have been kidding you,” he 
muttered sullenly. ‘I suppose you told 
him you had a hand in writing the story. 
I know Muir is a woman chaser.” 

Erica’s cheeks flamed. 

“That’s awfully caddish, Larry!” she 
exclaimed sharply. “It’s unfair, too. Why 
should I try to claim authorship of any 
part of your story? You have a queer 
sense of gratitude.” 

He was sorry immediately. 

“I’m desperate,” he declared. “I’m 
flat broke.” 

She wondered how it would end. What 
would he say if he knew she had not seen 
Muir in days? The editor must be staying 
away purposely. She resolved to wait until 
the week was out, and then, if he had not 
communicated with her, go to Muir’s office. 

But Muir came home on Friday to find 
his staff excited over Jerrold’s novel. By 
Monday he was excited, too. He had 
found a great novel at last. 

He rushed off to see Erica. They sent 
for Jerrold. He melted before Muir’s en- 
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thusiasm. The price the editor offered to 
pay was staggering. 

“ T’ll double that for the next one,” Muir 
ran on. “ By the time you’ve disposed of 
the picture and book rights you'll have 
done pretty well with this first novel. You 
can go to the top, Jerrold. It’s up to you.” 

Larry Jerrold did not think to give Erica 
credit for any part of his success. Strange- 
ly enough, she did not expect him to make 
any acknowledgment. 

He was flush, now, and perhaps could 
not be censured for the fling he gave him- 
self. He had derided fine clothes and crea- 
ture comforts, and mocked the incorpo- 
rated authors riding around in their big 
motor cars. 

With surprising suddenness he did a 
right-about-face. Why shouldn’t a writer 
be well paid for his work? Let his con- 
temporaries call him a money writer if they 
chose; they would all be money writers if 
they could. 

Fanny Bartlett’s establishment no long- 
er suited him. Without taking Erica into 
his confidence, he leased a smart studio and 
set about furnishing it in a way that should 
proclaim its owner’s prosperity. 

“* My last week here,” he announced to 
Erica one day, and proceeded to tell her 
what he had done. 

“You had better save your money, 
Larry,” she advised. 

“Plenty more where this came from. 
Muir has ordered another novel already. 
I’ve starved long enough. To hell with art. 
You tell the people at the hotel you’re 
through. You’re going to be my secre- 
tary.” 

Erica smiled a little pityingly. 

“You don’t need a secretary, Larry.” 

“Meaning what I really need is a guar- 
dian, eh? Well, you can be that, too. As 
soon as this serial appears in America, I'll 
have a market bigger than I can write up 
to. I know how it goes—a few years and 
the public is through with you. I’m going 
to hit hard while the hitting is good. T’ll 
need you, Erica. You can’t go back on me 
now.” 

No, she couldn’t—no more than she 
could show him the unwavering flame 
burning so steadfastly in her heart. This 
was almost the only sign he had given that 
she was necessary to him. 

It warmed her and made it impossible 
for her to chide him over his extravagance. 
And yet, without being able to tell why, 
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she was suddenly afraid for him. Truly 
he did have need of her. 

Fanny Bartlett lifted her eyebrows when 
she learned of the new position Erica had 
accepted. 

“ Strikes me he might have done some- 
thing more for you than that,” she said. 
“T guess I know what you did for him. 
But that’s a man for you! I bet if the 
truth were known he’d never have sold 
his story if you hadn’t put a kick in it for 
him.” 

“Don’t be a goose,” Erica demurred 
with embarrassment, 

“No danger of that. Now you're going 
to go to work for him, eh? He’ll pay you 
wages and let you pull the coals out of the 
fire for him. He'll get the glory and the 
money—and what ‘ll you get? That’s 
what I’d like to know. If he’d done the 
square thing he would have given you a 
couple thousand dollars, and you could 
have gone back to writing yourself.” 

Erica put her hands to her ears. “I 
won’t listen to such talk, Fanny!” she 
cried, utterly aghast. ‘“ Do you think I 
would have taken money from him for 
what I did?” 

“There’s worse things than taking 
money you’ve rightly earned,” Fanny shot 
back. 

Erica could not be offended; Fanny’s 
interest in her was too genuine for her to 
take offense. 

Suddenly she fixed Erica with her eyes 
and caught her breath. 

“Listen, Erica, are you in love with 
Larry Jerrold?” she demanded so seriously 
and earnestly that Erica could only stare 
back at her, caught flat-footed and strange- 
ly unwilling to try to dissemble. 

“ T—I don’t know,” she answered in ac- 
cents that matched Fanny’s. For no rea- 
son at all, her eyes filled. ‘ What if I 
am?” she gasped. 

“Well, it’s high time you found out! 
What do you mean, you don’t know?” 

Erica fumbled for words. 

“JI hardly know, Fanny. I pity him 
—he’s so irresponsible. There’s something 
about him makes me want to mother him 
—I want to help him. Oh, I don’t know— 
*- can’t explain. Maybe I do love him. 

“You don’t have 
enough,” Fanny 


you’ve said 
interrupted pointedly. 
“Let me tell you that women who nother 


to; 


men always get left at the post. Why 
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should you efface yourself for a man you 
don’t want? Do you think I’m a fool, 
Erica!” 

VI 


LARRY JERROLD, the scarecrow, became 
the successful Laurence Jerrold in a few 
brief months. He who had been so alone 
became the center of a gay crowd. 

You have heard of the Piper of Hame- 
lin who piped out the rats. Well, success 
piped out a brood of human ones for Jer- 
rold — pretty women, literary hangers-on, 
under-editors of queer reviews, misunder- 
stood poets and society rimesters, drama- 
tists with a gift for the vernacular, critics 
who had only to know a thing was rotten 
to know it was art. 

Jerrold paid the bills and they sung his 
praises. One heard the word “ intelligent- 
sia” very often in this set. 

He met the really great, too; but the 
very ones whose opinions he had once 
valued so highly seemed now a very drab 
set. He wanted life, and he got it. 

Among those who began to haunt his 
studio was Rita Daventry. Rita was a 
dancer, .an exponent of the hula and the. 
shimmy and other shaky terpsichorean 
rhythms. She was a sensation on Broad- 
way, where the revue which she graced 
with her presence had settled down for a 
long and prosperous run. 

In the old days before the various 
“wheels” began to clean up burlesque, 
Rita’s type of dancing was rather common, 
and, according to some, better done. She 
was referred to as an artiste whose inter- 
pretations of these primitive folk dances 
was nothing short of art. 

Her press agent loved to write about her 
years in the South Seas. Rita had been 
no nearer the South Seas than Pacific 
Street, San Francisco, better known as the 
Barbary Coast. Men had liked her there, 
and they liked her in New York. She had 
a voluptuous body, wide set eyes, and a 
sensual mouth. 

She was vulgar and crude, but interest- 
ing. Jerrold welcomed her to a place among 
his intimates; and Rita, bored with the old 
and ever on the hunt for the new, reached 
out for him, 

She made the terrible mistake of trying 
to patronize Erica Duane. When that 
failed, she deliberately tried to snub her— 
simply because she resented Erica’s near- 
ness to Jerrold and felt her distrust. 
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Jerrold drank too much—quite too 
much. When the starved senses of the 
man had been fed he sought new thrills, 
new ways of proving his arrival at the feast 
of life. 

Other incorporated authors became his 
cronies. Although money poured in on 
him, he often spent more than he earned. 
Erica occasionally waited for her salary. 

He: found it easier to get advances from 
editors than to write the stories they or- 
dered—stories which he started, and left 
unfinished, while he caroused for days. 
Erica finished them, and saved the day for 
him time after time. 

He relished being brutal with all comers. 
She was no exception. Only when nicely 
“ jingled,” did he ever evince any senti- 
mental interest in her. 

She was supposed to be at the studio 
from 10 A.M. until 4 P.M. She often worked 
until midnight. There were times when it 
seemed she couldn’t go on. 

Fanny advised her to leave him. And 
yet, if Jerrold had ever needed her help it 
was now. If she despaired of saving him 


from himself, she at least believed she 
could put off the inevitable for a time. 


Socially her position was a delicate one, 
as far as Larry and his friends were con- 
cerned. They knew her as his secretary, 
yet they did their best to make her one of 
them. 

They were a queer lot. Erica would 
have consigned some of them to a psycho- 
pathic ward. 

But if she effaced herself, Jerrold roamed 
a wilder path. So she often joined the 
rackets at the studio, or at some friend’s 
place, when she would have preferred being 
left out. 

It never occurred to her that their ac- 
ceptance of her was due to the fact that 
they believed she was something more to 
Jerrold than just his secretary. They saw 
her at the studio at all hours; brought him 
home to her in all sorts of conditions— 
maybe they were to be forgiven. 

What else could they have thought? 
The truth was brought home to Erica one 
night. Jerrold had just received a princely 
ransom for the picture rights to his novel. 

“We're going to have a real party here 
this week-end,” he told her. ‘“ Wait until 
you see the costumes. Tony Durst, the 
illustrator, is designing a set. We're going 
to transform the studio into a tropic isle— 
palm trees, grass skirts, and all that sort 
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of thing. Rita is coming up after her show 
to shake for us. It’s going to be swagger 
and naughty— But you don’t seem 
pleased, Erica,” he ended abruptly. 

“T’d like to see you save yourself for 
something better than this,” she said. 

This was an old argument, and before it 
was over Rita Daventry dropped in, as had 
become her habit. Erica endeavored to 
turn the conversation, but Jerrold seemed 
determined to have her say she would at- 
tend the coming racket. Erica shook her 
head and refused several times. 

Rita was an interested listener, of course. 
Finally she could contain herself no longer. 

“Why insist, Larry?” she demanded, 
through a cloud of cigarette smoke. ‘“ You 
can bet your life if I were your woman 
you’d not have to coax me—I wouldn’t ex- 
pect to be coaxed.” 

Erica’s face paled and she gasped. Jer- 
rold’s eyes narrowed rather menacingly as 
he saw her shrink back. 

“ But. Erica is not my woman, Rita— 
don’t make that mistake again,” he said 
sharply. 

Rita looked from one to the other, a 
mocking smile on her lips. 

‘“No?” she queried contemptuously. 
“Well, pardon me, then.” 

She left shortly. 

“Ts that what they’re saying?” Erica 
demanded. 

“You know better than that. Being 
what she is, she’d naturaily think such a 
thing. Why—why, we’re just pals, Erica.” 

Erica caught her breath. 

“Yes,” she whispered and fought to hide 
from him the double hurt. Then: “ You’re 
fond of her.” 

“Of course. Rita appeals to all that’s 
rotten in me—and there’s a lot of it,” he 
admitted bitterly. “But I want you to 
promise you'll come. Muir is going to be 
here; indeed, I’m sort of putting on the 
affair for him. He asked me the other day 
why I never invited him over.” 

Perversely enough, she wanted to hurt 
him now. 

“Muir’s coming makes a difference,” 
she smilingly admitted. ‘I know he will 
have a very pleasant evening.” 

Jerrold stared at her a little sharply. 

“That depends on you. He asked me 
if you’d be here—and I said yes. You 
know—we—I mean I—I owe Muir a great 
deal. I’d hate to have him disappointed, 
Erica.” 
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That his acceptance of Larry’s invita- 
tion had hinged on her presence caused 
warm little thrills to race through Erica’s 
veins. “All right, I shall come. Indeed 
I shall be glad to come.” 


Vil 


THE party was a riot. Every one was 
there. One of the bedrooms had been 
transformed into a taproom with a real bar 
and railing. The back bar mirror was only 
an imitation, made out of silver paper; the 
drinks: were not imitations, however. A 
white-clad bartender—none other than the 
dramatic critic of a leading morning news- 
paper—held forth. 

Jerrold was pleasantly drunk before 
even the first guest arrived. He was clad 
as a Tahitian chief, and carried an im- 
mense war club — made of rubber — with 
which it pleased him to greet his guests. 

The lighting effect was soft and beauti- 
ful, giving one the feeling of tropical moon- 
light. A dusky troupe of real Hawaiians 
strummed their guitars and plucked their 
ukes. 

The guests came in varying degrees of 
undress. Erica had spent a terrible day 
over her costume. 

A grass skirt was abhorrent to her, but 
she knew that or still greater nudity was 
expected. And yet, not for the world did 
she wish to appear prudish or call attention 
to her old-fashioned New England mod- 
esty by swathing herself in clothes. 

She did not know what Muir expected 
of her, but she determined he should find 
her as gay as the gayest, and quite able to 
step into the spirit of the affair. 

She dyed her skin a deep brown, and 
adorned herself with a real Malaysian sa- 
rong for a skirt. It was barbaric in its 
vivid colors. Breastplates and _ several 
pounds of beads completed her costume. 

When she stepped into the studio and 
a maid relieved her of her cloak, a murmur 
of approval ran over the room. She was 
more beautiful than any one there had sus- 
pected. Jerrold’s face actually whitened 
for a moment. Muir was with him, gro- 
tesque in paint and feathers. 

“You are adorable,” he whispered to 
Erica as they moved off to the strains of 
the music. “Too bad we can’t wake up 
and find ourselves really occupying some 
coral isle.” 

“Tt has possibilities—if only one could 
be sure she was choosing the right man,” 


she murmured with an intoxicating little 
laugh. 

“ My delight in the prospect depends 
solely on my being chosen by you,” he re- 
torted, his face dangerously near hers. 

They fenced with their eyes for a mo- 
ment. 

“No, I’m afraid I should not choose 
you,” she said at last, her tone softly mock- 
ing. “I’m afraid you would soon grow 
weary of our little island and have the 
canoe out to visit other islands.” 

“ But I asked for only one island, one 
you and one me,” he pleaded so seriously 
that her spirit soared. ‘I should be very 
constant.” 

“Why be constant only on the isles of 
one’s imagination? It might be an inter- 
esting experiment right here on Manhat- 
tan Island!” 

“* Now my romantic past is being thrown 
up to me,” said he. ‘I warn you, a man 
is never as bad as his reputation. Or, 
haven’t you forgiven me for the fool I 
made of myself that night?” 

“Oh, quite, I assure you,” Erica replied, 
her tone suddenly sober. 

“ Jerrold has got on, hasn’t he?” Muir 
queried. “TI like his stuff immensely. I 
suppose he has told you that I always ask 
about you. I wanted to see you again— 
and I didn’t want to invent some business 
excuse for boldly coming here. I finally 
mustered courage enough to ask him to in- 
vite me to-night.” 

She nodded that Larry had told her; but 
he had not, save this once. Her momen- 
tary feeling of pique gave way to one of 
wonderment; she knew how forgetful Larry 
was. 

Was it possible that he questioned 
Muir’s interest in her? Or was he jealous, 
by any chance? She laughed to herself at 
that. It was ridiculous. She might have 
been a man secretary for all Larry Jerrold 
cared. 

A few minutes later, however, Jerrold 
took her away from Muir. He was very 
merry. 

“S’all right, Muir,” he called back as 
he danced off with Erica. Then to her: 
“He can’t dance all night with you. I’m 
here, too, little Erica. Great affair, this, 
eh?” 

“You are drinking too much, Larry.” 

“* Not me, little Erica,” he bubbled back, 
and to prove how sober he was he led her 
through dance steps so intricate that in 
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his sober senses he would not have dared 
write about them, let alone tread their 
mazes. ‘“ Too bad one can’t find girls like 
you south of the equator. Id give the big 
town the shake to-morrow if one could. 
Prettiest woman in room, that’s what you 
are; most stunning.” He laughed to him- 
self. ‘“ What’d the home folks have said 
if one of your whaler grandfathers had 
brought home a pip like you from Timbuc- 
too?” 

For some reason his idle chatter incensed 
Erica. She had rather enjoyed the way in 
which he had taken her away from Muir; 
but to find him so exhilarated robbed it of 
all meaning. Sober, he had not cared with 
whom she danced. 

“Well, if they had been rash enough to 
try to humiliate her I dare say some one 
would have had his eyes blackened,” she 
remarked. 

She said it with a smile, but there was 
no mirth in it. Larry understood. 

“That’s right. I’m a fool. Beg ten 
thousand pardons, little Erica.” 

The party grew wilder as the night wore 
on. Polynesian placidity gave way to Cau- 
casian violence. Paint began to run; mas- 
cara dripped from moist eyelashes. 

One of the guests, who had come attired 
as a man-eating chieftain, became so im- 
bued with the cannibal idea, due to fre- 
quent visits to the taproom, that it was all 
Muir and one or two others could do to 
keep him from using a knife on a thorough- 
ly frightened young nymph. 

Then, to the accompaniment of much 
noise and scrambling about, Rita Daventry 
arrived. Her leopard skin coat trailed to 
the floor, but when she threw it off she 
stood revealed as no Broadway audience 
had ever seen her, and even on that jaded 
thoroughfare she had caused a sensation. 

Her costume—if so scant a thing could 
be so named—was a sprinkling of black 
silk leaves. About her waist was a girdle 
of them. 

The men shouted their approval. The 
women looked at each other, their eyes 
hard even though they applauded her. A 
minute before they had thought them- 
selves daring; they realized now how con- 
ventional they really were. 

Drink was urged on Rita. Others called 
out for her to dance. She spoke to the 
musicians. 

A deep, throbbing rhythm filled the 
studio and spurred the pulses of the wait- 
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ing audience. Faster and faster the music 
moved. 

Then, like a dervish, the dancing girl 
threw herself into it. 

Erica heard a chap beside her groan. 
She glanced at him. His mouth was agape, 
his eyes bloodshot. She turned away dis- 
gusted. 

Rita’s wildness passed. The music 
slowed and she postured sinuously. Her 
arms were gliding snakes; her fingers dart- 
ing fangs. Her body began to sway, her 
velvety flesh rose and fell. Art gave way 
to vulgarity. 

Rita’s hands were clasped behind her 
neck. She threw back her head as if drunk 
with ecstasy and regarded the spectators 
through half closed lids. Her eyes were 
rolling. 

If this was simulation, it was acting of 
a high order. Deliberately she had set out 
to shock them. 

Erica walked away, and Muir followed 
her. 

“Take me _ home,” 
“* please!” 

They were halfway to Gramercy Park 
before either spoke. 

‘“‘T should not have gone,” the girl said 
at last. ‘It was terrible. I—TI’m afraid 
I’m not regular, as they say. I must be 
mistaken about myself; undoubtedly I’m a 
prude without knowing it. Was it silly of 
me to leave?” 

He gazed at her for a half minute before 
he answered. 

“ Erica,” he said then, “I’m going to 
surprise you by saying that I’m glad you 
came away.” 

“But perhaps you do not understand,” 
Erica suggested. ‘“ Rita did this to hurt 
me. She resents my being close to Larry. 
She wanted to shame me, and by running 
away I’ve permitted her to succeed.” 

“T should always do so!” Muir ex- 
claimed with deep conviction. “It is an 
honor to be defeated by some people.” 

“‘T didn’t want to go,” Erica declared, 
but that was not what she wanted to say. 
‘“‘T mean, I would not have gone had Larry 
not insisted.” 

That was almost as lame an attempt at 
the truth. But she could not tell Muir that 
she had gone on his account. 

“ Erica, what does one have to do to win 
such faith from you as you give Jerrold?” 

“T’m afraid I’m not as faithful as I ap- 
pear. Right now I’m wondering how I can 


she_ whispered; 
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goon. And yet, he needs me, or some one, 
to steady him.” 

“Yes, Jerrold’s making a mistake. I’ve 
seen the same thing happen to others. He 
can thank his stars he has you; he doesn’t 
deserve such luck. But as for leaving him 
—why, I should never see you, then.” 

“ You think you should really want to?” 
she asked, her voice as soft as a caress. Her 
eyes were large in the semidarkness of the 
car. 

“Erica, you make a great deal seem 
cheap to me that I had almost convinced 
myself was sterling. Dare I invite you to 
dinner again?” 

“You'll never know until you ask,” she 
replied. 

“But don’t ask to-night,” she added 
hurriedly; “ I’m too upset; I know I should 
say no.” 


Fanny heard her come in. 

“You're home early,” the landlady re- 
marked encouragingly. 

“Tt wasn’t very exciting,” Erica replied 
to escape her questions. 

‘Don’t tell me that was Larry’s car.” 

“No, old busybody; Mr. Muir brought 
me home. 

“T wonder what he’d say if he knew the 
truth,” Erica asked herself. ‘ Well, he will 
some day, even if I have to tell him.” 

She found sleep quite beyond her, so 
disordered were her thoughts. Later, in 
dreams, she struggled unconsciously to 
free herself from the chains of ‘.er own 
welding which bound her to Laurence Jer- 
rold. 

Her world seemed to be closing in on 
her. Muir, like an adventuring prince, 
came to her rescue; but even he seemed 
unable to set her free and lead her out into 
the sunshine and green fields of happiness, 
for ever between him and his goal there 
rose the frail ghost of Larry Jerrold. 


VII 


A LONG, quiet Sunday failed to restore 
Erica Duane’s peace of mind. She spent 
an hour with the Sunday newspapers, and 
turned from them with their stories of the 
great and famous to find herself consumed 
with the tragedy of her own existence. 

She resolved to take Larry Jerrold to 
task. Unless he promised to settle down 
to work she would leave him no matter 
what it cost her. She knew she couldn’t 
endure another wild party. 
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The Larry of these carouses was not the 
Larry she believed she could follow forever. 
That figure of her dreams seemed to have 
slipped back into the shadows. 

To add to her confusion, she found 
thoughts of Romney Muir equally disturb- 
ing. He had a masterful way of looking at 
one and taking his own answers. 

Monday morning, to her surprise, she 
found Jerrold ready for work, without a 
trace of the Saturday night affair. 

So all of her resolves went for nothing. 
He was more considerate than usual, even 
tender with her. Erica’s soul soared, and 
for a day or so they made progress. 

Before the week was over Muir dropped 
in. He had half an idea for a story. Jer- 
rold liked what he had. 

Erica made a vital suggestion or two 
that made the story click along. The more 
they talked the better all liked the yarn. 

“Tl hold the May number for you if 
you'll promise to get it in my office in 
time,” Muir offered. 

The price was the usual high one. 

“No question about it,” Larry agreed, 
although he knew Erica was trying to tele- 
graph him mentally that he had taken on 
more work already than he could deliver 
as promised. 

They discussed the matter rather point- 
edly as soon as Muir left. Then, to show 
her how easily it could be done, Jerrold 
dashed off a start. 

That was his way. When his enthusi- 
asm for a thing was at a white heat, he 
could work; but life, rather than reporting 
life, called more persuasively to him, and 
his enthusiasm was short lived as a conse- 
quence. 

Erica saw Muir one evening — a very 
pleasant one it was, too—and he spoke of 
the story. Yes, Jerrold had started it. She 

was glad Muir did not pursue the subject. 
A week later he got Larry on the telephone. 

“Tl have to have it by Friday,” Muir 
explained. 

“You'll have it, all right; it’s coming 
along in fine shape,” Larry assured him. 

The truth of it was that he had not 
touched it since the first day. To make 
matters worse, Rita and some others car- 
ried him away that evening, and the fol- 
lowing day he remained in bed—so Erica 
began writing the story herself. 

On Friday morning she found a note 
from Jerrold, saying he had gone down to 
Atlantic City to see an opening—some one 
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had a play that they thought he might 
save. Erica bit her lip. That was Larry 
all over again—a dozen things started and 
nothing finished. 

She was trapped. Jerrold was away; 
the story was unfinished; the time was up. 
All morning long she dreaded Muir’s call, 
asking for the story. But the telephone 
did not ring. 

She worked furiously. Shortly after 
three o’clock she wrote the last word. She 
was still fussing with the manuscript ten 
minutes later when, to her surprise, Muir 
was announced. He was keen enough 
judge of scripts and littered desks to know 
that the pages he now held had just come 
hot off the fire. 

Erica felt his questioning glance and his 
close scrutiny of her desk, and she flushed 
in spite of herself. Did he suspect the 
truth? She was half afraid he did, and 
yet she dared not speak. 

“T was getting worried,” Muir said. 
“ At lunch this noon I ran into Sam Phil- 
lips, just up from Atlantic City. He told 
me he saw Larry down there last night, 
having a perfectly wonderful time. I 
thought he was here trying to get under 
the wire for me.” 

She was glad now that she had not tried 
to hide Larry’s being out of town. 

“Ts it a good story, Erica?” he asked 
then. 

“ Why—why I—TI like it. 
be rather accurate reporting.” 

“Do you mind if I go off in a corner 
and read it?” 

“Certainly not. If you don’t mind I'll 
run downstairs for a bite to eat.” 

Muir nodded; it rather confirmed what 
he was thinking—she had gone without 
lunch. 

““ Well?” she asked when she returned. 

Muir’s face was serious. 

“Erica,” he said with great conviction, 
“the author of this story can be proud of 
it. It’s just a little bit better than I ex- 
pected of Larry Jerrold.” 

“ And you like the titlek—‘ Futility ’?” 

“Not so well.” 

“But this girl Jenny never had a 
chance.” 

“You mean she didn’t take advantage 
of the chance she had.” 


It seems to 


“ Being what she was, she couldn’t take 


advantage of it,” Erica argued. “ Don’t 
you see that every fashioning influence that 
had affected her life—birth, breeding, her 
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very womanliness — dictated her conduct? 
She believed Gault needed her—that she 
was very necessary to him. She wasn’t, of 
course; but that made it no less real to her. 
She pitied him—may have even thought 
him a weakling—and that only made her 
sense of duty the greater. How could she 
reach out for love—and she did love that 
bigoted Corrigan — when she felt Gault’s 
future depended on her?” 

“Yes, I see all that,” Muir admitted 
after a pause. “I am almost convinced, 
too.” 

He got up and lit a cigarette, and then 
came over and stood beside her. 

“Erica, tell me—do you suppose there 
are women like that in real life—women 
whose mothering instinct is so great, whose 
unselfishness is so complete, that they con- 
sciously efface themselves out of a sense of 
duty to a man?” 

Erica looked away, and for some reason 
dared not meet his eyes. 

“Yes, I dare say there are,” she an- 
swered with a queer little catch in her 
voice. “Is it really so tragic?” 

“Tt may be for the other man,” Muir 
answered, clipping the words. 

The telephone rang, mercifully. It was 
Muir’s office calling. He left almost im- 
mediately with Erica’s promise to dine with 
him early the following week. 

When he had gone she slumped down 
in her favorite chair before the open fire 
and cried—and tears were unusual with 
her. Then she left the studio for the wind- 
buffeted Drive, where she walked for an 
hour. 

Night fell. It pleased her to sit on a 
bench and watch the nodding river lights. 
It recalled the nights when she and Jerrold 
had roamed together down town. That 
seemed a very long while ago indeed. 

Saturday she was at the studio as usual. 
Jerrold neither appeared nor sent advice of 
his whereabouts. Days passed without 
bringing word of him. 

Erica had not been able to throw off 
her moodiness, and his continued absence 
brought matters to a head. Muir tele- 
phoned, but she did not see him. 

Editors wrote, wondering when they 
would receive stories already overdue on 
which they had paid handsome advances. 
A big motion picture producer gave every 
indication of having something important 
to say to Jerrold, for he attacked the studio 
first with his yeomanry and then with com- 
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missioned officers, and ended by telephon- 
ing himself. Why couldn’t he get in touch 
with Jerrold? 

If Erica had needed any evidence of 
Larry’s impracticableness these days sup- 
plied it. Either his career meant nothing 
to him or he believed success from now on 
called for no effort on his part. He seemed 
to find a perverse pleasure in being obsti- 
nate. 

It was not that he was merely chasing 
rainbows; she could have forgiven that. It 
was his deliberate, studied contempt for 
the very things that meant most to her 
that finally drove Erica into closing the 
studio and leaving it forever—she believed. 

She told Fanny she was going away—a 
vacation. She was careful not to say where 
she was going. If any one inquired for her, 
Fanny was to say she didn’t know where 
she could be found. 

“ She’s coming to her senses at last—or 
maybe she’ll make Larry come to his,” 
Fanny thought to herself. 

They brought Jerrold home from Atlan- 
tic City two days later. He was a very 
sick man. This last carouse had been near- 
ly a finisher. 

Rita Daventry had not only talked to 
him over the telephone every day that he 
had been away, but had run down to At- 
lantic City Saturday night and spent Sun- 
day with him. She was among those who 
brought him home. 

Jerrold’s physician came. He made cer- 
tain laboratory tests. When he returned 
the following morning, he shook his head. 

“Jerrold,” he said, very gravely, 
“you’ve got to call a halt—and immedi- 
ately. You must give up drinking and all 
excitement. If you don’t, you’re not going 
to live long.” 

Jerrold was feeling better, and he took 
the news with a grin. 

“ How long do you give me, doc?” he 
asked, as if the matter were of but trifling 
importance. 

“ Six months.” 


“That’s quite awhile,” Jerrold laughed. 


“It may be less. For the present you 
need a nurse. Don’t think you are going 
to get up to-morrow; you’re not. I’m go- 
ing to keep you in bed for ten days. Your 
Nerves are standing on end; your stomach 
is in terrible shape. You’ve got to help 
me, Jerrold.” 

Rita haunted the studio and took a pro- 
prietary air over Jerrold and his nurse. 
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A dozen times that day he asked if Erica 
had come yet. Late that afternoon he 
commanded Rita to run down to Gram- 
ercy Park and find out what had hap- 
pened to her. 

“But I haven’t time now,” she protest- 
ed. “ You know I must be at the theater 
early this evening.” 

Small chance, she told herself, had he of 
getting her to run after that girl. 

“ Why worry about her?” Rita demand- 
ed. “She’s either run out on you or is 
sore about something. She’ll be here soon 
enough, Jerry.” 

“ But she may be ill; I must know, 
Rita.” 

“All right, I'll find out,” she agreed. 

That evening she sent her maid down to 
Fanny’s house. The girl came back with 
word that Erica was not there. 

Jerrold had been doing a little sober 
thinking since morning, and, as is usually 
the case with his type, was in a penitent 
mood. When he heard that Erica was gone 
he groaned and cursed. 

“T’m a fool. Serves me right!” he cried. 
“What a damned fool I’ve been, Rita. 
Couldn’t they tell you anything? My God, 
Fanny must know where she is.” 

Rita’s eyes snapped; she hated the girl. 
She would never allow her to come back 
if she could help it. His concern for Erica 
infuriated her to the point of not caring 
what she said. 

“ Are you in love with her or afraid that 
she’ll talk?” she demanded excitedly. 

“ What do you mean—talk?” 

“ You know—that she had a hand in the 
stuff you’ve got credit for.” 

“ By God, maybe she has. You people 
won’t keep me cooped up here to-morrow. 
I'll find her! To hell with this doctor!” 

The nurse quieted him, and an hour 
later he fell asleep. Possession being nine 
points of the law, Rita stayed the night. 
The doctor came early in response to the 
nurse’s call. 

“He has developed more temperature,” 
he announced, turning to Rita. ‘“ He must 
have quiet. No visitors to-day, please.” 

IX 

THE morning newspapers carried an ac- 
count of Laurence Jerrold’s illness. It 
reached Erica at breakfast in a partly de- 
serted little all-year hotel at Lakewood. 


Half an hour later she was speeding back 
to New York, against her will, perhaps, but 
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drawn to his side as irresistibly as though 
chains were pulling her. 

Rita met her at the door. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, “ but the doctor’s 
orders are, ‘no visitors to-day!’ ” 

“ But I am hardly a visitor,” Erica re- 
plied, her voice steady. ‘“ Do you mind 
telling him I am here?” 

Now a nurse is a nurse, but she is also 
a human being, and the young woman 
whom the doctor had installed resented 
Rita’s overbearing manner. She sensed 
that Rita did not want Jerrold to know 
that Erica was there, and that Rita was in 
a fair way of succeeding. 

The door to Larry Jerrold’s bedroom 
was closed, and there was only the slight- 
est chance that he might overhear the con- 
versation at the studio entrance. It pleased 
the nurse to open his door just then. Rita 
could have killed her. 

In another moment Jerrold was calling 
out: “ Erica—Erica—is that you?” 

He pulled her down beside him and 
kissed her cheek. 

“ Where have you been, Erica?” 

She glanced at the nurse and Rita stand- 
ing just beyond her. Jerrold interpreted 
her glance correctly. 

“Nurse,” he said, “ will you close the 
door? You don’t mind, Rita?” 

Rita nodded assent, but her eyes were 
flaming. 

“ Now tell me what happened,” he urged 
when they were alone. He caught her 
hands and held them. 

“‘ Suppose you tell me,” she countered, 
her eyes misty. 

“Oh, the usual thing—my unwillingness 
to say no.” 

*“ Are you seriously ill?” 

“So the honorable doctor tries to make 
me believe. But he is mistaken. He says 
not another drink—and that goes. No 
more parties—and that goes, too. He’s 
going to keep me in bed for ten days. Bed 
is good for the conscience, at that.” 

“ve heard that story before, Larry— 
it sounds dreadfully familiar.” 

“TI know. I mean it this time. Did 
Muir get his story?” 

“Yes, I wrote it.” 

“T knew you would. And he liked it?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“So that’s all right.” 

“T don’t think so, Larry. He didn’t get 
what he paid for; he contracted for a story 
by you.” 
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“But we talked it over. I had it all 
blocked out.” 

“T’ve thought this thing over pretty 
seriously, Larry,” she replied slowly. 
“ Your defense is lame. You know it. Mr. 
Muir was cheated, and I half suspect he 
knows it.” 

“Oh, I hardly think so,” he smiled. 
“It’s just your New England conscience.” 

“Don’t use that tone, Larry,” she 
begged. “It was just that, and your utter 
indifference to your best interests that 
made it impossible for me to go on. Every- 
body had been telephoning, wanting to 
know when they might expect their scripts. 
Mr. Kolb, of Federated Films, wanted to 
see you—Kolb himself, I mean—and that 
doesn’t happen as a rule. I got to feeling 
that, since you didn’t care, why should I? 
I’ve tried very hard to help you, Larry,” 
she ended, her voice trailing off into a 
whisper. 

“TI know—I know—you’ve been won- 
derful—patient as can be,” he muttered 
contritely. ‘‘ You’ll never have anything 
to complain of again. When I get well we 
will go to work with a vengeance, and stick 
to it.” He patted her hand tenderly. 

“Tm—lI’m afraid not, Larry,” she said. 
“* All last week I waited to hear from you. 
Wherever you were I knew you must know 
that you were needed here. It didn’t seem 
to matter enough to warrant even a line 
from you. I waited until Saturday. When 
I left the studio that day it was not to re- 
turn. I haven’t been here since.” 

He tried to sit up, but she forced him 
back. 

“Oh, no, Erica, you don’t mean that!” 
he pleaded. “ Have you actually been 
away?” 

“‘T haven’t been here since Saturday. I 
didn’t know where you were until I read 
in the papers this morning that you were 
ill.” 

“ But you came as soon as you found 
out, didn’t you?” He seemed to take great 
satisfaction from that. 

“Help me to get well—give me one 
more chance, Erica,” he begged earnestly. 

“ Get well, first of all!” she exclaimed. 

“Help me to get well by promising 
you'll stick,” he urged. “TI tell you I’m 
through with the glitter. Spring will be 
here soon—almost before I’m up again. 
I’m going to chuck this studio. I'll get a 
little place up in the country—somewhere 
in Westchester. I'll shake this crowd I’ve 
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been palling with. I want to prove to you 
that I can work.” 

“Do you mean it, Larry?” she asked at 
Jast. 

“T do,” he replied simply. 

Caught in the grip of his better self, he 
realized how infinitely superior she was. 
Indeed he could only wonder that she still 
had faith in him. 

“Well, then I'll do my part, Larry.” 

His eyes beamed with gratitude. 

“ You and the nurse will get along, I’m 
sure,” he said. “ I'll tell Rita you’re going 
to stay.” 

The dancer concealed her annoyance 
and chagrin when Larry informed her that 
Erica would stay. 

“Well, why shouldn’t she?” she asked. 
“ She’s being paid for what she does. 

“T mean her place is here,” she added 
quickly as she saw Jerrold’s frown of dis- 
pleasure. 

Erica smiled to herself. Rita had come 
off second best this time, and both of them 
knew it. 


Jerrold was soon on the way to better 
health. Muir came in one evening and 
they talked about the new serial Jerrold 
had promised to deliver that spring. 

“ How much of it have you done?” Muir 
asked. 

“The first installment.” 

“Well, I’d like to begin running it soon 
after I wind up the first yarn. It means 
circulation to me. Can I take the chance 
of beginning it before you’ve finished the 
story? You know what it would mean if 
you fell down on me.” 

“ Certainly, Muir, go ahead. I’m giving 
up this studio in April. I’m going up in 
the country to work. I'll get a little place 
somewhere and stay on the job.” 

Muir turned to the girl. 

“Can I trust him, Erica?” he asked. 

His tone was a bantering one, but she 
felt the undercurrent of his question. 

“Well, I’m trusting him,” she replied 
gravely. 

“ That’s a wonderful recommendation,” 
he said. He had not forgotten that she 
had seen to it that “ Futility” had been 
delivered according to schedule. 

“Well, I’m going to take a chance,” 
Muir decided finally. “ With the short 
story to fill the gap, I'll be able to keep 
your name in the magazine without a 
break.” 
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The month which followed was the hap- 

piest Erica Duane had known since com- 
ing to New York. She saw Romney Muir 
several times. She made no effort to de- 
ceive herself about his interest in her. 
' At the studio, Laurence Jerrold kept his 
promise. The work progressed at a great 
pace, although his contribution to it was 
almost limited to ready praise of her ideas 
and clever lines. 

Erica appreciated the fact that it was 
not easy for him to escape the importuning 
of convivial friends. Rita Daventry kept 
on coming as usual. Like the others she 
refused to believe that Jerrold’s present 
monastical existence was anything more 
than a whim of the moment. 

In mid-April, by means of a synopsis, 
Jerrold sold the novel they were working 
on to Federated Films. His hands trem- 
bled a little when he showed the check to 
Erica. He caught the quick concern which 
came into her eyes. 

“ Don’t worry, Erica. I’m not going to 
blow this. I’m going up in the country 
to-morrow to look for a place. I want it 
on top of a hill—with a lot of room. It ’ll 
be great to hop into a saddle and take a 
breather after plugging along all day.” 


x 


LARRY JERROLD’s idea of the sort of 
place he wanted was modest enough as he 
left New York City, but in White Plains 
he met G. Albert Tompkins, referred to by 
his rival realtors as “ The Old Master.” 

G. Albert was not in the habit of show- 
ing modest country homes to prospective 
clients who arrived in an expensive motor 
car. In his day he had changed the minds 
of many, and he found Jerrold far from 
being a hard nut to crack. 

Once caught in the grip of that persua- 
sive personality, Larry came to see himself 
as a landed country squire—and when he 
returned to New York that evening the 
“little” place of his dreams had become 
an eighteen room castle. 

It was set down in a fifty-acre estate 
from whose rolling lawns one could see the 
distant Sound to the east and catch the 
bluish swell of the Berkshire foothills to 
the north. Far below, fringed with cedars, 
and as blue as the Lakes of Killarney, lay 
a beautiful little lake. 

The house itself was magnificent. Great 
baronial halls invited one to explore the 
spacious and exquisitely furnished rooms. 
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Everything that money could do, and 
much that was beyond money, had gone 
into the making of a polo field, tennis 
courts, and wonderful stables. In a great 
circle of white, sandy beach was a gorgeous 
Roman pool, so generous its proportions, 
and so regal its setting that any moment 
one half expected to see some sultry-eyed 
Cleopatra, attended by her slaves and 
es, approaching for the royal 

ath. 

Erica protested at all this magnificence. 

“ But it’s a bargain, little Erica! In 
three or four years I’ll have it paid for. It 
will take less than thirty thousand in cash 
to swing it. I tell you I need something 
like that to keep me going. It’s something 
to work for—and I can work if my nose is 
on the grindstone.” 

“You talk like the middle class,” she 
reminded him. 

“Maybe so; but we’re all like that— 
even the ones who swim in the big pools.” 

Nothing more was said about the estate 
until three days later when Larry an- 
nounced that he had closed the deal. He 
had been working rather diligently, in his 
way, but other things called him now. 
Servants had to be recruited, the house 
made ready, and all of those many duties 
attended to which only dwellers in suburbia 
know. 

As days went on and he had a clearer 
idea of what he was in for, Jerrold had 
some misgiving about what he had done; 
but never by word or look did he allow 
Erica to suspect that all was not as well as 
it appeared. 

Of course he needed a housekeeper. He 
asked Erica to speak to Fanny. The girl 
was more than willing to plead his cause, 
for she had the feeling that sooner or later 
Jerrold would have need of Fanny’s sharp 
economies. 

So, early in May, Jerrold moved to the 
country, servants and all. For the first 
few days Erica lost herself in the sheer 
beauty of the place, not caring, for once, 
whether school kept or not. Jerrold was 
carried away, too. 

There was this difference between them, 
however; Erica soon settled down to work, 
but Larry flitted here and there, looking at 
horses and dogs, buying furniture, consult- 
ing with his gardener, and, on the quiet, 
with his bootlegger. 

By the time he stopped buying beach 
furniture for the pool it began to resemble 
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the Lido. 
umbrellas were everywhere. 
for two began to appear. 

“Are you contemplating turning the 
place into a summer resort?” Erica asked, 
a little amazed at all this. 

“Tt will be rather pleasant this summer 
for the crowd to hang out around the pool.” 

“Then—you’re expecting them?” 

“ Why, of course! All work and no play 
won’t do.” 

“ But you know what you promised,” 
she reminded him. “ This is a costly place. 
If it were backed up by a big business it 
might be different; but there is only a 
typewriter for you to point to. You've got 
to stay on the job, Larry.” 

“Certainly. We're going ahead all the 
time. We'll have the serial out of the way 
by August.” 

“Why not wait until then to invite your 
friends?” 

“But the summer will be gone. Why, 
it "ll be mighty pleasant to have a crowd 
up over a week-end. That leaves us free 
to work all week. Come, now, I’m on my 
honor; don’t borrow trouble until you 
meet it.” 

Erica had no need to borrow trouble, for 
it came soon enough of its own accord. 
The third installment of the new serial had 
just been finished. Muir was satisfied. 

With two months in which to write the 
two remaining parts, Jerrold felt on safe 
ground. He could be seen at all hours of 
the day, tramping over the estate with 
Dagmar, his German police dog. The dog 
had taken a strong fancy to her master, 
and was with him every moment she was 
out of her kennel. 

Early that week Jerrold went into see 
Muir, leaving in the morning. He was 
comfortably drunk when he returned in 
the evening. Erica did not see him, but 
she knew, nevertheless, 

For the rest of the week he did nothing. 
Saturday a great crowd arrived by motor, 
and Rita was among them. It was late 
Monday morning before they left. Soon 
after they had gone, Jerrold came to the 
study. 

“ Now we can work,” he said. “I told 
you I’d be on the job Monday. It was 


Gayly-covered chairs and great 
Little tables 


great to see the old crowd again. I guess 
they had a wonderful time.” 

This week the crowd came again, but on 
Friday evening. Later on they came early 
on Friday and left late on Monday. So 
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Jerrold’s week was automatically reduced 
to three working days, and he was often 
not in condition to write. 

He went from bad to worse again. When 
the May bills rolled in, he settled down for 
a few days, working feverishly and com- 
plained at every delay. This period was 
of brief duration, however. 

He won Muir’s promise of a second ad- 
vance on the serial—enough to cover his 
second payment on the estate. For the 
rest of the month he caroused. 

The success of his week-ends had got 
noised about in town, and the number of 
his guests continually grew larger. As the 
weather became warmer the spirit of his 
weekly revels became wilder. 

A day or two later Erica read in a New 
York newspaper that Rita Daventry, the 
dancer, was engaged to Laurence Jerrold, 
the famous author. 

It was a press story, and possibly not 
true, but it whitened her face and chained 
her to her room for hours. She could not 
help asking herself if she was to blame for 
the miserable mess Larry had made of his 
life. 

Perhaps another girl would have suc- 
ceeded where she had failed—would have 
saved him from himself — even Rita, with 
all her faults, might have aided him. 

She waited for Larry to speak, but he 
said nothing. The haggard look which had 
lingered about his eyes for weeks became 
more pronounced. At his worst he had 
never been a solitary tippler, but he lost 
even that dubious virtue now. 

Erica suffered in silence. She knew this 
was the end—that her sacrifices had been 
in vain. She saw that Jerrold had used up 
his advances—additional ones would not 
be forthcoming until the old ones were 
paid for in fiction—and the time of reck- 
oning could not be long delayed. 

And yet, disillusioned as she was, she 
could not leave. Fanny Bartlett urged her 
to go, and wanted to go herself, but Erica 
said no. 

Muir was depending on her to pull the 
serial out of the fire. She understood fully 
that it was really on her assurance that he 
had gone ahead. No matter what it cost 
her, she could not fail Muir. 

There was another reason that held her, 
even now. She had to know about Rita. 

In the meantime the work had to go on. 
So, with but the sketchiest help from Jer- 
rold, she finished the fourth installment. 
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By now they were only a month ahead of 
Muir, for no matter what writers may 
promise, months roll around and magazines 
must go to press. 

Muir seemed ever to have his ear to the 
ground. Without warning, he appeared 
and asked Erica if he would have the last 
installment on time. 

“You shall have it,” she declared. 

For some reason she chose to hide from 
him just how bad things were with Jerrold. 
If she no longer loved Larry with that 
strange, ethereal love, which she had sel- 
dom admitted, even to herself, and which 
had found expression in deed rather than 
word, she at least pitied him. 

She worried over his unpaid bills; put 
off the grocer and the butcher; made ex- 
cuses to the baker and the iceman; bullied 
the servants and Fanny. 

Jerrold seemed unable to get back to 
work. Erica finally faced him in his den. 

“When are we going to get back to 
work?” she asked. 

Jerrold was drunk, his eyes sunken and 
too bright. 

“T don’t know,” he snapped sullenly. 

“Ten days from now the last install- 
ment is due. We’ve got to have it done, 
Larry. Mr. Muir can’t wait.” 

“To hell with Muir! I’m sick of hav- 
ing him use the whip on me.” 

The injustice of such a remark smarted. 
Erica’s cheeks turned a dull red. 

“‘ He’s been a mighty good friend to you, 
Larry.” 

“* So? 
too.” 

“It’s beside the point for us to argue,” 
she retorted sharply, losing patience. “ You 
need money, and there is quite a sum wait- 
ing for you when the serial is delivered.” 

Jerrold’s manner changed at that. He 
slumped down in his chair and did not 
speak for minutes. 


Well, I’ve made money for him, 


“Write? My God, how can I write?” 
he muttered. ‘“ Nerves all gone—all gone, 
I tell you!) Think? Ha! I can’t think 


any more. I don’t want to think! Writer?” 
He spat out the word contemptuously. 

“Bah!” His voice thickened, and he 
became almost tearful in a maudlin way. 
“ Just an old fakir, that’s what Iam. Just 
an old fakir, you hear?” 

“Oh, no, Larry,” she protested. 

He was a pitiful sight. 

“IT know what I am!” he cried loudly. 
“ Just an old crook! Why ask me to write? 
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You do it—didn’t you write all the rest 
of it?” 

He paused to pour himself another drink. 
With eyes closed, he tossed it off. 

“Course you did,” he rambled on. 
“You'll be famous some day; Larry’s 
gonna see to that. Bes’ little woman in the 
worl’,” 

He tried to find his chair again, but 
missed it and sprawled his length on the 
floor. Erica turned away, her eyes stream- 
ing. 

The great house was suddenly still, as if 
the hand of death had touched it—as in- 
deed it had, for her dreams of greatness, 
of conquest, for the man who lay there on 
the floor were dead. They had been 
dreams in which she had asked nothing 
for herself other than the privilege of 
saving him from himself so that his 
genius might not be lost to the world. But 
harder—far harder—to bear than the death 
of her dreams was the cruel, unescapable 
thought that she not only had lost, but had 
been mistaken as well. 


XI 


In the days which followed, Erica saw 
only little of Jerrold. Dagmar, his dog, was 
soon to have pups, and he appeared more 
interested in the coming litter than writing, 
for he never came to the study. 

Erica was rather thankful for that. Come 
what would, the serial must be finished. 
And yet she found it nearly impossible to 
proceed. 

It was almost more than she could man- 
age to whip her wandering thoughts back 
to the task of completing it. It was easy 
enough to sit at her desk for hours, ready 
to write; willing, too; but it was torture 
actually to pick up the threads of the story 
and drive on. 

Naturally there were times when, once 
started, the story carried on without con- 
scious effort. Unfortunately such moments 
were fleeting. 

Then, too, Fanny was forever bringing 
her the troubles of the establishment. 
The servants were changing continually; 
collectors were always present; the shop- 
keepers in the village were suspicious, if 
Not insulting. 

Erica nodded. She knew, without both- 
ering to know, how things must be. Men- 
tally she built a wall between herself and 
these problems. 

The house no longer interested her. 
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Whether the servants came or went mat- 
tered little. Even had food not been forth- 
coming she would not have complained at 
the lack of it. She was concerned only 
with keeping the promise she had given to 
Muir, 

By the following Wednesday she reached 
the last few chapters. The story was now 
in a happy mood—and that made it all the 
more difficult for her to continue. 

On Thursday morning the servants left 
in a body. They had not been paid for the 
previous two weeks. 

“Tm going, too,” Fanny declared. 
“There’s nothing to eat in the house. 
What does he care? He manages to stay 
drunk from morning till night. I tell you 
he’s crazy. Dagmar had her puppies this 
morning. Did you hear what he did with 
them?” 

“Why, no. I know he has had nothing 
else on his mind for days.” 

“Well, the puppies were just mongrels. 
Jerrold acted like a madman. He took 
them down to the pool and drowned every 
one.” 

The cruelty of the deed made Erica a 
little faint. 

“He couldn’t have been himself!” she 
exclaimed, 

“ Humph! He was drunk—but that’s 
being himself, if you ask me. That dog 
thought more of him than any one on the 
place—among the help, I mean.” 

Erica understood her correction, but 
chose to ignore it. 

“T’d been better off if I had never seen 
this place,” Fanny went on bitterly. “I 
guess you could say the same if you want- 
ed to.” 

“Tm sorry, Fanny,” Erica murmured 
wearily, 

_ “Sorry? Don’t be sorry for me. It’s 
time you began to be a little bit sorry for 
yourself. You don’t mean to tell me you’re 
going to stay?” 

“T’ve got to stay.” 

“Got to?” Fanny laughed contemptu- 
ously. “I don’t suppose you’ve done 
enough for him; you’ve got to stay until 
they cart him off to a crazy house! Erica,” 
she warned, “ you’ve done enough for Jer- 
rold. What’s he done for you but shame 
and abuse you?” 

Erica tried to stop her. 

“T won’t be stopped!” Fanny ran on. 


.“T know. I’ve seen a thing or two. You 


just about picked him off the street and 
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put him where he is. In spite of all you 
did for him, he couldn’t amount to any- 
thing. It wasn’t in him.” 

“ Fanny, stop!” 

“Maybe you are thinking it would be 
cowardly to run out on him. Well, there’s 
more ways than one of being a coward. 
Some folks are saying the reason you stick 
with Jerrold is that you’re afraid to stand 
on your own feet. I don’t mean to of- 
fend you, Erica, but I’m wondering, too. 
It ain’t right to leave you alone here. You 
pack up and come with me. Thank God, I 
didn’t give up my old place permanently.” 

“I’m sorry, Fanny, but I’ve got to stay,” 
Erica murmured, her voice husky as she 
fought to control it. “I'll be quite all 
right here.” 

Fanny tried once more to make her 
change her mind, but nothing came of it. 

“Well, you know where to come if ever 
you need a place,” she said. 

Hours elapsed after Fanny had gone be- 
fore Erica could get back to work. That 
evening, Peter, Jerrold’s chauffeur, came to 
the studio. Erica was surprised to see him. 

“Why, I thought you had gone, Peter!” 
she exclaimed. 

He shook his head. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied. “I took the 
rest of the help to the station, but I came 
back. I figured you might need me here, 
being all alone. I guess the housekeeper 
told you the kitchen is empty; I bought a 
few things in the village. I’m no cook, 
ma’am, but if you can eat a bite I'll bring 
it up here or try to serve it in the dining 
room.” 

This was unlooked for loyalty. 

“ Why—why—if you would bring it 
here, Peter, I think it would be very en- 
joyable. And thank you, Peter.” 

He was back presently with a tray laden 
with food from which very appetizing 
aromas arose. 

“You can leave the tray here, Peter,” 
she smiled. 

“ All right, ma’am. 
me during the night, just ring. 
after Dagmar and the horses.” 

She thanked him, and he left. The night 
was hot. 

She worked until after midnight. Then 
she noticed a light was still burning in 
Jerrold’s room, and for endless minutes she 
stared across at it. 

She was just dropping off to sleep when 
the noise of an approaching motor car made 


If you should want 
I'll look 
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her sit up and look out again. The first 
car was followed by a second one. Later, 
she heard voices, Jerrold’s among others, 
calling out a greeting. 

She heard footsteps on the stairs, and 
knew that a number of men guests had 
arrived. They appeared quite as jolly as 
Jerrold’s guests usually were. Some one 
began to play the piano. 

Erica could not help smiling grimly. 


Peter was at Erica’s door early Friday 
morning. 

‘““A number of guests arrived last night, 
ma’am,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll have to go to the 
village for food; I haven’t enough to serve 
breakfast to them. The ladies are coming 
to-day.” 

“Does Mr. Jerrold know how matters 
stand, Peter?” 

‘““ Not yet, he don’t, ma’am. I shall have 
to tell him this morning—unless you pre- 
fer to.” 

‘““No, you’re in charge, Peter. I'll go 
to the kitchen and get a cup of coffee now. 
If you'll carry my typewriter and table 
down to the lake, I will be very much 
obliged to you. I must not be interrupted. 
Unless it is urgent, do not say where I 
am. By the way—should Mr. Muir tele- 
phone about the story, say it will be ready 
to-day.” 

The lake was distractingly beautiful at 
this early hour. She put a sheet of paper 
into her machine and numbered it, but in- 
spiration stopped, and an hour passed be- 
fore she wrote a line. 

The day gave every sign of being as hot 
as the one which had preceded it. Only 
at long intervals did a faint breeze stir the 
heavy grove of cedars which quite covered 
the steep hillside that fell away abruptly 
to the shore of the lake. 

At last the clicking of Erica’s machine 
ran on rhythmically. She was quite un- 
aware of the pair of eyes observing her so 
intently from the cover of a great clump of 
laurel. 

A surprising bit of foreshortening 
brought her to the end of the story sooner 
than she had expected. With a sigh of 
regret, almost, she wrote the last word— 
done with the problems of her fictional 
puppets, but face to face with her own. 

As she turned to gaze across the water, 
the gentleman who had been watching her 
arose and called her name as if he had just 
been searching for her. 
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Erica recognized his voice even before 
she turned to face him. It was Romney 
Muir. She blushed furiously and stole a 
furtive glance at her improvised desk and 
the last page of the story, still in the ma- 
chine. 

He had eyes; he must see. 
must know now. 

“ What a beautiful spot!” he exclaimed. 
“ And you, Erica, are as charming as ever. 
You don’t seem glad to see me. Have I 
offended you by coming?” 

He caught her hands and pressed them 
warmly. 

“ Why—why, no,” she murmured a lit- 
tle awkwardly. 

“You see, I’m like the grasping land- 
lord—I always arrive on the due date. 
How is the story? Is it finished?” 

“ Larry has not looked over the last few 
chapters,” she countered. 

Muir smiled. 

“T’ve just seen Larry,” he said. “ Judg- 
ing by his present condition, I should say 
his criticism will be of rather dubious 
value.” 

Erica’s face fell. 

“ You mean—he’s not sober?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“ Erica!” Muir exclaimed reprovingly. 
‘** You know he is not sober. I doubt that 
he has been for a week. Certainly he is 
not in a writing mood. There is a great 
crowd at the house, and more coming. It’s 
been beastly hot in town. I don’t wonder 
people are rushing up here. I told Larry 
I’d stay if he’d invite me, which he did.” 

“ But there isn’t a servant on the place 
except Peter. Doesn’t Larry know?” 

“Of course. He put it up to us. Some 
one suggested it would be a lark to get 
along without them.” 

She couldn’t tell him there was no food 
in the house, or, rather, why there was 
none. 

“T must see Larry at once,” she de- 
clared. 

“Well, do you mind if I stay here and 
read this last installment? I’d like to send 
it to town by my chauffeur. That would 
give it to our art department to-day.” 

“Do that, please. I'll see you at the 
house later.” 

She almost ran up the hill, so disturbing 
was his nearness. 

At the house she rang for Peter at once. 
She asked him if he would find Jerrold for 
her. 


Surely he 
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“Yes, ma’am. I’ve just finished shav- 
ing him.” 

“Tell him I must see him in the study 
immediately.” 

In a few minutes Jerrold appeared. 
Peter had him in fairly good shape. 

“ Good morning, Erica,” he said, quite 
as if nothing were amiss and he had seen 
her only the evening before. 

“Larry,” she began without mincing 
words, “ what are we to do? You have a 
house full of guests. Mr. Muir is here. 
More are coming, Peter tells me. You 
know the servants have gone, that there is 
nothing to eat. Peter went to the village 
to get your breakfast.” 

“Well, we will have some things sent 
up. We'll get along without the servants.” 

“T am afraid you don’t understand. We 
can’t have anything ‘ sent up,’ as you say. 
The grocer and butcher cut us off three 
days ago. Peter spent his own money this 
morning, as he did last night.” 

“The beggars!” Jerrold cursed. “TI ex- 
pected the servants to go—they are that 
kind—always the first to take to the boats 
when the ship gets into danger. But I'll 
pull through. Did you—you get done with 
that stuff for Muir?” 

“ He has it now.” 

“ Well, he pays promptly. I’ll have that 
money by the middle of the week.” 

He paused to search his pockets. 
cash amounted to less than ten dollars. 

“That ’d hardly be enough,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Not for twenty people over the week- 
end. Listen, Larry, I’m not going to shame 
you before your friends. I have some 
money of my own. I'll go to the village 
with Peter.” 

“You're a brick, Erica!” he cried. 

“Either that or a fool, Larry. It was 
unforgivable of you to take these people 
in, knowing how matters stood.” 

He tried to make excuses, but she did 
not remain to hear them. It was noon be- 
fore she returned from town. Rita Dav- 
entry and the others had already arrived. 
The dancer greeted Erica coldly. 

The day grew hotter and hotter. Erica 
went to the kitchen at once. The others, 
who had thought it a lark to get along 
without the servants, failed to find the way 
there. Peter served. 

Luncheon was no more than over before 
it was time to think of dinner. About five 
o’clock Muir appeared. 


His 












“ Erica, either you come out of the 
kitchen or allow me to help,” he said. 

She laughed; his face was so serious. 

‘Well, here is an apron; you can stay.” 

She found it rather good fun at that, 
now that he was there. 

“T liked the story,” he said as he peeled 
potatoes. “It has an undefinable charm. 
I had rather hoped it would catch the 
gayety of the early chapters again. It 
didn’t do that, of course; but there is some- 
thing so wistful and true and strong about 
it that I’m sure my readers will love it.” 

Erica wiped a tear from her eyes. 

“You are crying?” he asked, dropping 
his pan. 

“No,” she replied, shaking her head, 
“it’s just this onion.” Then, a moment 
later: “I felt that the boy and girl were so 
happy. They were not gay—but one sel- 
dom is gay when he is truly happy. Real 
happiness usually has something wistful 
and sad about it. I’m sure women will 
understand.” 

Dinner proved to be quite a success. 
Muir and Erica dined at the cook’s table. 
Peter brought them a bottle of old Sau- 
terne from Jerrold’s cellar. 

“They’re calling for 
ma’am,” he announced. 

“ They’ll not have this chef and his as- 
sistant upstairs to plant laurel wreaths on 
their noble brows,” Muir laughed. 

The next minute, however, a shouting 
throng poured down the kitchen stairs, 
and, seizing pots and pans, formed an im- 
promptu parade and beat a noisy serenade. 
Two of the gentlemen caught up Erica, 
and, with her on their shoulders, led the 
roisterers around the room. 

Muir finally got their attention by giv- 
ing every sign of being about to make a 
speech. He gave a rather good imitation 
of a French chef expressing his thanks in 

very broken and twisted English. 

“ But now, gentlemen,” he finished, and 
his mincing air was gone, “ fall to! All 
play and no work destroys the figure. Here 
is water, soap; upstairs are dishes. Intro- 
duce them to each other!” 

Catching Erica’s hand, he eluded them 
all and they dashed up the stairs. 


XII 


Darkness fell before the last dish was 
washed and returned to its place. At last 
all trooped upstairs and out on the terrace. 
A great round moon hung heavily over the 


you upstairs. 
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lake, turning the tips of the tall cedars into 
delicate silver traceries. 

“Reminds me of the Orient,”’ some one 
remarked. 

“Reminds me that in two weeks I open 
in Chicago!” Rita exclaimed. 

Frazier Lamb, the famous portrait paint- 
er, picked up a uke and sang “ Moonlight 
on the Ganges.” Rita suddenly darted out 
and began clowning a snaky dance. It was 
fairly amusing. 

“What a night for a swim!” she cried 
when she finished. ‘“ You and I in the 
moonlight, Jerry,” she called over to Jer- 
rold. 

‘‘ Wonderful idea,” he replied. 

The others hailed the suggestion with 
delight. 

“ But let’s dance first. We can move 
the piano out on the porch, can’t we, 
Jerry?” 

‘“‘Surest thing you know,” he agreed en- 
thusiastically. 

“We'll dance in our bathing suits,” one 
of the girls suggested. “It ‘Il be wonder- 
ful!” 

“By all means!” a man shouted at 
once. 

They raced up to their rooms on the in- 
stant. Muir and Erica were left alone for 
a moment. 

“ Aren’t you going to swim?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Oh, please, for my sake,” he entreated. 
“T’m sure it will be quite proper. If it isn’t 
we can leave if we care to. The night is 
stifling.” 

She could hardly refuse, so they followed 
the others into the house. In less than 
half an hour all were down on the porch, 
attired in rather bizarre costumes. 

Rita had complained of the heat, but 
she was the only one to appear in a beach 
robe. It was short, it is true, and failed 
to conceal her curves, but it was unlooked 
for modesty in her. 

The more they danced, the more they 
drank. At last, at a signal from Jerrold, 
they made a dash for the pool. 

The great moon was mirrored in the 
limpid water. The pungent scent of the 
cedars filled the air. The spot was over- 
poweringly beautiful. 

Without pausing they jumped or dived 
in together, in twos and threes and fives. 
Rita was among the last to reach the water. 
She stopped for a moment to divest herself 
of the beach robe. 
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“My God!” some one gasped. “ Rita 
forgot to put on her bathing suit!” 

She dived into the water, but the pack 
was after her, yelling and shouting wildly. 

Frazier Lamb carried a table into the 
water, and by rare good luck managed to 
keep the bottle and glasses, which he had 
placed upon it, from falling off. As soon 
as he found that the table would float, he 
began calling for a companion to share the 
hospitality of his floating café. 

Erica paused on the sand. Muir knew 
what she was thinking. 

“ Come,” he said, “let’s go back. I’m 
afraid this isn’t going to be pretty after 
all.” 

No one noticed, or rather minded, their 
leaving. Even when they reached the 
house they could still hear the sounds of 
revelry issuing from the pool. 

It disturbed Dagmar. She howled dis- 
mally from her kennel. Since losing her 
puppies she growled and glared at every 
one who passed. 

“I’m sorry I urged you,” Muir apolo- 
gized. “Let’s get away from them for 
the evening. Slip into a dress. I’ll meet 
you here in ten minutes, and we'll climb 
to the very top of the hill and drink in the 
night. It must be wonderful up there this 
evening.” 

Erica started to say no, to plead that 
she was too tired; but strangely enough 
her voice failed her, and the longer she 


E _ waited the harder she found it to speak. 


She knew—as every woman knows at such 
moments—that Muir was asking for more 
than merely her company on a hilltop. 

In his eyes she read the avowal that 
trembled on his lips. Surely it could not 
long be denied. 

She wanted to go—wanted to hear him 
say he loved her—wanted it as she never 
had wanted anything before. And yet she 
hesitated—afraid, unready, and unsure of 
herself. 

An incident, trifling in itself, almost 
forced her to say yes. It was nothing more 
than the accidental dropping of her bathing 
cap. 

Muir picked it up and handed it to her. 
Their fingers touched—hot. 

She drew in her breath sharply. For a 
second she was tempted to close her eyes 
and let herself drift wherever her surging 
emotions might take her. 

Muir sighed heavily, too. She had never 
appeared so beautiful, so utterly desirable. 
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Her eyes were large and lustrous; her lips 
quivering and slightly parted with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, say you will come, Erica?” he 
pleaded. 

A vagrant night breeze stirred her hair 
and sent its fragrance deep into his nos- 
trils. He groaned and caught her hands. 

“Erica! Erica!” he cried. “ Why don’t 
I steal you and carry you off, whether you 
will have it or not?” 

To melt in those arms, to be carried off— 
And yet she shook her head. 

She would have said no, but the word 
was brushed from her lips by a piercing 
scream from the pool. Stark fear was in 
that call for help. 

Muir clenched his fists. 

“Some one has gone under!” he ex- 
claimed. “It would be a*fine ending to 
the affair if one of them were drowned.” 

He caught Erica’s arm, and they ran to- 
ward the water. A second later, Frazier 
Lamb, suddenly sober, dashed up to them. 

“ Rita slipped and went down. We got 
her out, but we can’t bring her to. Quick, 
Miss Duane, help me to find some spirits of 
ammonia, or something!” 

Muir’s eyes hardened. 

“* The damned fool,” he muttered to him- 
self, “almost serves him right.” Then: 
“‘ Where is the medicine chest, Erica?” 

“T’ll go!” Erica cried over her shoul- 
der, already some yards away. 

By the time they obtained the smelling 
salts and raced to the pool with them, 
Rita was sitting up in her beach robe, and 
smiling. 

She made light of the accident. Her 
eyes encountered Erica’s—cold, sneering. 
Erica could not help feeling that she had 
sunk intentionally. 

Accident or not, it put a damper on the 
party, and in a short while the pool was 
deserted. After dressing they found it still 
lacked an hour of midnight. A_half- 
hearted effort was made to revive the 
dancing, but it proved a lost cause, too. 

One group sat down to a table of bridge. 
Two or three guests went to the kitchen 
to find a bite to eat. The others sat out 
on the porch in twos and threes, the glow- 
ing ends of their cigarettes stabbing the 
shadows and the singsong of their voices 
rising pleasantly above the sounds of the 
night. 

Through it all Dagmar howled mourn- 
fully. Ai last Erica told Muir she was 
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going down to see if she couldn’t quiet the 
dog. Muir went with her. 

Dagmar was waiting with her muzzle 
pressed against the heavy wire netting of 
her kennel. Erica spoke to her, after turn- 
ing on the electric light that illumined the 
kennel yard. 

“JT wouldn’t try to pet her,” Muir 
warned. ‘She doesn’t look friendly.” 

“We'll get her some water, at least,” 
Erica said. 

“ All right, but be careful.” 

They found a long stick, and retrieved 
the overturned pan and filled it. Dagmar 
took a long drink and then walked away, 
lifting her head and voicing the misery that 
was in her. 

Suddenly she leaped at the gate in a wild 
effort to get out. The fence shook under 
the impact of her body. 

“T’m glad you didn’t try to go in to 
her!” Muir exclaimed. “TI believe’ she’s 
mad. I’ve heard of mother dogs becoming 
that way when their pups were killed before 
their eyes.” 

“ So you know about that?” Erica ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes,” he answered briefly. 


To their surprise Rita met them as they 


were about to return to the house. Her 
face was white with rage. She held a 
heavy riding crop in her tightly clenched 
hands. 

Dagmar growled at her and reared up 
against the gate, her long muzzle thrust 
through the mesh. 

“T’ve stood all of that dog’s death howl 
that I intend to,” Rita declared furiously. 
“Tf Larry can’t stop her, I will!” 

She reached out to unfasten the gate. 
Erica leaped in front of her and pushed her 
back, but not in time to prevent her from 
striking the dog a slanting blow. 

“Oh, no!” Erica cried. ‘That would 
be too cruel! Dagmar is not to blame. I 
couldn’t see her beaten in her condition.” 

Rita glared her contempt. 

“Who are you that you dare to question 
my acts?” she cried. “Get out of my 
way!” 

“T hardly think it would be safe to open 
that gate to-night,” Muir said quickly, his 
tone unusually severe. 

“Tl decide that for myself,” Rita 
snapped. ‘1 won’t ask you again to get 
out of my way.” 

She was beside herself with rage by now. 

Erica did not move. 
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“No,” she said. “ You can’t whip Dag- 
mar.” 

For answer, Rita raised her crop and 
would have struck Erica across the face 
had Muir’s hand not shot out and wrenched 
the heavy crop from her fingers. 

Rita stood there, panting so heavily that 
she could not speak for a moment. When 
she found her tongue, she chose to ignore 
Muir. 

“Why didn’t you leave with the rest of 
the servants?” she demanded caustically of 
Erica. ‘“ Believe me, you’ll go now, or I'll 
know the reason why. For Larry’s sake I 
was willing to have you stay until we are 
married, but for this impertinence you'll go 
to-night. The airs you—” 

“ You’ve said enough, Miss Daventry,” 
Muir warned. “ Unless you return to the 
house at once I'll open the gate as you 
desire—or have you changed your mind?” 

Dagmar was charging the wire fence with 
furious, driving onslaughts. Rita could see 
the dog’s slavering fangs and foam-flecked 
tongue. She shivered as Muir reached out 
to raise the catch which held the gate. 

“You needn’t bother,” she said icily. 
“ T’ll have Larry settle this matter for me.” 

She left them without another word. 
Muir and Erica stared after her without 
speaking for a long minute. 

“What a terrible rotter she is!” he 
ground out savagely at last. ‘“ Marry Jer- 
rold! Larry needn’t worry about that, if 
I’m any prophet. You’ve covered up very 
cleverly for him, Erica, but I know a thing 
or two. I'll wager if she finds out, you 
couldn’t make her marry Jerrold.” 

“No,” Erica interrupted. ‘ Don’t say 
that. I don’t know what you are thinking, 
but I—I’d not want her to marry him. She 
was right about one thing, though; I should 
have left with the—the other servants—as 
she put it.” 

“IT suppose some Quixotic idea, like 
keeping your word with me about deliver- 
ing the story, kept you here,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Yes, something of the sort,” she replied 
without looking at him. “ At least there is 
nothing to keep me now.” 

“T shouldn’t let her drive me away, if 
I were you, Erica. Go when it pleases you 
to go. Certainly she will not dare mention 
this to Jerrold.” 

“No,” Erica replied with a quite posi- 
tive shake of her head, “I hardly think 
she’ll do that. Ill leave to-morrow.” 
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“T imagine a great many will leave to- 
morrow,” he said critically. “I may have 
a hand in their going.” 

They had taken only a few steps when 
they heard voices approaching. They rec- 
ognized Rita’s immediately. She was talk- 
ing excitedly. 

Muir and Erica stood still. Suddenly 
she caught Muir’s arm. 

“My God!” she gasped. “ That’s Larry 
with her.” 

XIII 


RoMNEY Mutr’s quiet air of culture and 
refinement, which had always seemed so 
much a part of him, slipped away as Erica 
and he waited for Rita and Jerrold to come 
up to them. His jaw was thrust forward 
menacingly, and the usually smiling face 
became a fighting one. 

Erica leaned against him unconsciously 
for support. 

“ Don’t let him go into the kennel,” she 
whispered. ‘I’m sure Dagmar will tear 
him to pieces.” 

Muir winced as he realized fhat even 
now she would not understand that the man 
was there not to lash a dog, but a woman. 

Jerrold was far from sober, and Rita had 
to catch him once or twice as he stumbled 
awkwardly. They could understand his 
mutterings now. 

“ Can’t insult you, Rita,” he was saying. 
“T won’t have it, thash all.” 

Erica began to understand then. She 
stepped away from Muir, and her shoulders 
stiffened bravely, for the blood of the 
Duanes flowed in her. 

And yet she could not help wondering 
just how much more she could stand from 
Jerrold. Hadn’t she suffered enough at-his 
hands without having the indignity of being 
shamed before this woman? 

“ Whaz the meanin’ of all thish,” Jer- 
rold began. 

He got no further, for Muir reached out 
and stood him up straighter than he had 
stood in days. 

“Don’t hurt him,” Erica cried. 

“You'd better not!” Rita exclaimed 
tigerishly as she tried to get between the 
two men. Muir forced her back. 

“ That’s squarely up to Jerrold,” he said, 
clipping his words off sharply. 

Then addressing Larry, he went on: “I 
know you’re not yourself, but you’re not 
so drunk but what you know what you’re 
doing. I tell you this horrible masquerade 
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has gone far enough. I’m going to put an 
end to it now!” 

He had released Jerrold. Larry stag- 
gered back abjectly, afraid of the fury of 
the man before him. He even tried to 
mutter an apology. 

“Stand up!” Muir ordered, and Jerrold 
snapped erect again. 

“ Please!” Erica entreated. 

Muir refused to hear her. 

“T don’t know what Miss Daventry’s 
version of this affair was,” he drove on, 
“and I don’t care very much. That you 
could come here to shame the girl who has 
given you everything you own, reputation, 
money—even the stories you claim to have 
written—frees me from any obligation to 
you as your guest.” 

“Oh, please!” Erica begged, but Muir 
continued: 

‘“‘T knew how things were with you be- 
fore I came. That I stayed was only be- 


cause I feared this or worse might happen. 
I would have chosen to say what I am 
about to say in private, but since Miss 
Daventry has injected herself into this af- 
fair, and since she is soon to become your 
wife, she may as well hear the truth, too.” 


Rita gave him a withering look. 

“ Anything you have to say is of small 
moment to me, I assure you,” she declared 
with all the contempt she could put into 
the words. 

Jerrold was sobering rapidly. 

“You are making too much over the 
dog. I—” he began. 

“ The dog is only an incident,”’ Muir cut 
him off; ‘‘ the culminating one, Jerrold. I 
wonder if Miss Daventry knows that the 
servants left because they were unpaid; 
that the food she has eaten here was paid 
for by Miss Duane and your chauffeur; 
that the tradesmen have cut you off com- 
pletely; that while you have wasted your 
days drinking, Miss Duane has not only 
held off your creditors, but done your lit- 
erary work as well?” 

“Tt’s a lie; I don’t believe it!” Rita 
cried. ‘“ Put him in his place, Larry; he’s 
not the only editor on earth.” 

“Let him put me in my place, if he 
dare. Let him deny the truth of what I 
have said. Am I lying, Jerrold?” 

“This is awful!” Erica gasped. 

“ But necessary,” Muir declared. “ You 
brought him from obscurity; wrote the 
stories his reputation is founded on; won 
him the money he has squandered; effaced 














yourself—cooked for him—went unpaid— 
sacrificed your own happiness—all to give 
him his chance. And he repays you with 
insult and crowns his studied indifference 
by coming here to put you in your place 
for daring to protect a poor beast that he 
has tortured. Tell me now, before I go 
on, that I lie, Jerrold!” 

Jerrold cowered before him. He stood 
now with his arm half raised, as though to 
ward off a blow. 

Rita glanced from him to Muir and then 
back again, drawing her own conclusions. 
Whatever they were, she did not desert 
Jerrold. 

“Why don’t you add that she nursed 
him back to health?” she sneered. “If 
you think to turn me against Larry by 
such gossip you are badly mistaken.” 

“You misunderstand me,” Muir retort- 
ed bluntly. ‘I have no desire to turn you 
against him. I only trust you will find 
him as necessary to you in adversity as 
you have found him in prosperity.” 

“Tt’s only a trifling financial embarrass- 
ment,” she flung back. 

Muir shook his head. 

“T’m afraid not,” he said. “‘ Banks have 
a way of not being sentimental; there will 
be a foreclosure here not later than Tues- 
day.” 

“And you gloat over it, eh?” Rita 
mocked. 

She turned to Jerrold. 

“ Tell me, Larry, is it as bad as that?” 
she demanded. 

Jerrold was at bay, and in his despera- 
tion managed a faint defiance of the ava- 
lanche that was sweeping over him. 

“Not quite,” he snapped back. “ You 
still owe me ten thousand on the serial, 
Muir. It will more than pull me through.” 

“And that brings me to the point,” 
Muir said. “I contracted to pay a cer- 
tain sum for a story by you, not by Erica 
—not that I believe you capable of writing 
as good a story as the one she has delivered 
to me—and I must go on with it. My 
magazine cannot be held up. It is too late 
to give her the credit she deserves; but I 
am not going to pay you another dollar 
until some arrangement has been made that 
will at least partly compensate her for what 
she has done.” 

“ Oh, give it to him—give him all of it 
Erica cried. “I couldn’t touch a dollar of 
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it, Romney. Please, for my sake. I can’t 
stand much more of this.” 
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Jerrold drew in his breath and clutched 
madly at this straw of hope. 

“Tl give you your share, Erica,” he 
promised eagerly. “I didn’t know what 
I was doing to-night. There’s money 
enough for both of us; we’ll split it even 
and share the credit after this.” 

“No, Larry,” Erica murmured, with a 
pitiful shake of her head. ‘“ We’ve reached 
the end; I’m leaving in the morning. Mr. 
Muir will pay you in full.” 

“You are not being fair to yourself!” 
Muir exclaimed. “I can’t consent.” 

“ But you must,” Erica urged. 

“Well, if you are of the same mind in 
the morning—all right,” he agreed at last. 
“It’s more than you deserve, Jerrold. You 
must have thought me blind. I was sus- 
picious almost from the first. If I had not 
been, that short story ‘ Futility’ would 
have opened my eyes. The future will 
prove who is the writer. You'll drop back 
into the obscurity you deserve, and Erica 
will win a real fame.” 

“With your help, I presume,” Rita 
laughed sarcastically. 

Muir smiled grimly. 

“Not if I know Miss Duane,” he said. 
“ Because of me, I expect my office will 
see very little of her stuff. I bid you good 
night.” 

And offering Erica his arm, he led her 
away. 

“Where are you taking me, Romney?” 
she asked as they continued to move off 
from the house. 

“ Away from these people,” he replied. 
“It’s late, but sleep would be impossible 
to-night. I’m going to make you climb 
the hill—we’ll be alone up there. Tell me, 
you’re not annoyed with me, Erica?” 

“No,” she answered, so softly that he 
had to bend his head to hear. “I’m sorry 
only that Larry made such a scene neces- 
sary. I would have left to-morrow without 
a word, It embarrasses me, of course, to 
realize how long you have known the 
truth—about the writing, I mean. I sus- 
pected you knew, and yet out of loyalty 
to Larry, and because I would not admit 
to myself that I was doing most of the 
work, I said nothing.” 

“ You will be rewarded yet, Erica.” 

“T’ve never looked for reward, or I 
would not have kept up this deception.” 

“ How well I know that! But don’t call 
it deception; anything so unselfish as your 
devotion to Jerrold deserves a kinder name. 
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And don’t worry about the future, Erica. 
I know how life seems to you at this mo- 
ment. Don’t worry about it; you'll ad- 
just yourself sooner than you know to new 
conditions. Don’t try to work for awhile: 
have at least a brief vacation. You'll come 
back all the better for it.” 

The path became steeper, and Erica 
lagged behind. 

“Come,” he murmured, “let me help 
you. Do you mind if I carry you the rest 
of the way, Erica?” 

Their eyes met, and it was answer 
enough for him, for he swept her up in his 
strong arms as if she were a child. Erica 
protested feebly. Muir laughed, but his 
voice broke nervously and Erica felt him 
tremble. 

A dozen times he was on the point of 
bending down and covering her lips with 
kisses. And yet the very restraint which 
earlier in the evening had made Erica re- 
fuse his invitation to climb the hill now 
held him back. 

“Have you ever been up here before, 
Erica?” he asked. 

“ Never,” she whispered. 

“T’m glad—glad we are seeing it to- 
gether for the first time.” 

The night was more beautiful than ever. 
Every step upward had revealed new won- 
ders, and as they gazed from the crest 
of the hill, the lake, far below them, danc- 
ing in the moonlight, looked for all the 
world like a great shimmering cloth-of- 
gold. The trees were fairy cobwebs. 

All was quiet about them. Only Dag- 
mar’s distant barking broke the heavy still- 
ness of the night. 

Muir threw himself down beside Erica. 
Although he had much to say, he said little 
—just those casual observations which in 
themselves, out of their sheer unimpor- 
tance, betray the tumultuous beating of the 
loving heart. 

His nearness, the beauty of the night 
and all that had gone before, as well as her 
own wildly beating heart, rendered Erica 
almost mute, too. The better part of an 
hour passed as they communed silently, 
drawing a strange, abiding peace from each 
other. 

“Do you love the country, Erica?” he 
asked at last. 

She nodded. A yes or no was about all 
she could manage. When she laughed it 
was highly pitched, brittle, and made little 
shivers run up and down Muir’s spine. 
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Her voice sounded unreal to her. Her 
throat was so dry she wondered that any 
sound could escape it. 

“T was born on a farm—out in Indi- 
ana,” he went on musingly. “ You know 
that old song, ‘On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash ’?—well, that’s the sort of country 
it was. Dagmar’s baying brings it back 
so clearly to-night; reminds me of old 
Rube, my dog of those days.” 

This train of reminiscence broke the ten- 
sion for awhile, but it soon exhausted it- 
self, and they were as silent as before. 

Erica awakened to realities to find her 
hand in his. How long he had been hold- 
ing it she did not know. The thrill of her 
pulse surging in unison with his left her 
weak and trembling. 

He caught her other hand. 

“ Erica!” he cried. ‘“ Erica—” 

“No, Romney,” she begged. She got 
her hands free of his and threw her arms 
about his neck. “Please, dear! Don’t 
tell me to-night. I’m too unhappy, too 
miserable to hear it now. Don’t rob me of 
this moment. Let me have it to look for- 
ward to.” 

She bent down and kissed him suddenly. 

Muir closed his eyes as one exalted. 

Erica, now, was standing, staring unsee- 
ingly at the sparkling lake. Muir got up 
and stood beside her. 

“How—how, Erica, can I let you go 
when nothing but your happiness matters 
to me?” 

The girl shook her head slowly. 

“T can say only this, dear—I must find 
myself before you find me.” She looked up 
at him, her eyes wistful. ‘“ I’ve made a 
terrible mess of things, I’m afraid. Even 
now I don’t see my way clearly, but I shall 
not grope blindly forever. It will be won- 
derful to know that somewhere you will be 
waiting for me. I want my chance, Rom- 
ney—the chance to prove myself worthy 
of all the fine things you hope for me. Am 
I asking too much, dear?” 

Muir drew her close. 

“No,” he murmured. “TI think I un- 
derstand—better, perhaps, than you realize, 
Erica. I want you to have your chance. 
I’m not afraid of success. I’ve been wait- 
ing so long for you—for all the years before 
we met—that I shall not mind waiting just 
a little while longer.” 


Saturday morning dawned sullenly, car- 
rying a hint of rain. The cars parked be- 














fore Jerrold’s garage were still there, but 
before eight o’clock they began to leave. 

One by one they drove away, for the 
truth had been whispered about. His 
guests left silently and without a backward 
glance, and almost the first to go was Rita 
Daventry. 

Muir’s car was waiting for Erica. Her 
eyes were wet as she walked across the 
wide porch and down the steps to where he 
stood with solemn face. 

He opened the door for her, anxious to 
be gone for her sake. 

“We are the last,” she murmured. 
“ They’ve left him alone, all except Peter.” 

Muir nodded and tried to hand her into 
the car, but she turned for a last look at 
the house. In that farewell glimpse she 
failed to see the haggard face which drew 
back from a curtained window. 

“T left him my check for five thousand 
and a note to see me in town,” Muir told 
her as they sped away. 

An hour later Jerrold came downstairs 
for his morning swim. His legs were wab- 
bly. 

He stopped to pour himself a drink. 
His eyes encountered Muir’s note, left 
where it was most certain to be seen—on 
the buffet. 

Jerrold’s face brightened as he beheld 
the check. His step was steadier. He rang 
for Peter, and sent him to the village at 
once on the double errand of stopping at 
the bank and purchasing food. 

“Tl fool ’em yet!” he exclaimed to him- 
self, and thought so well of it he had an- 
other drink. 

He passed the kennel on the way to the 
pool. Dagmar was not there, but he failed 
to note her absence or see the hole she had 
dug to freedom. 

It was fully twenty minutes later that 
Jerrold first became aware of Dagmar. The 
rather cold water had sharpened his wits 
and pumped a little color into his pale 
cheeks. He was splashing about in the 
center of the pool and enjoying it more 
than usual, when he noticed the dog squat- 
ting beside the steps which led from the 
water, 

She eyed him coldly, but he thought 
nothing of it. As he approached the steps, 
she growled and showed her teeth to him. 
He ordered her away, but Dagmar stood 
her ground and rolled out her red tongue. 

Jerrold was ready to return to the house. 
He shouted at the dog now, and looked 
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around for a weapon. When he moved to 
the lower end of the steps, Dagmar inter- 
cepted him. 

Jerrold marched out of the water, how- 
ever, hoping to cow her with a look. Dag- 
mar rushed him, and he saved himself only 
by a backward dive. 

“You’d bite me, wouldn’t you?” he 
cried. 

On the opposite side of the pool, where 
the water was deepest, an iron ladder led 
up to the tiled curbing. On the sand near 
the curbing some one had dropped the 
heavy centerpost of a beach umbrella. 

Jerrold struck out for the ladder imme- 
diately, but Dagmar was there, waiting for 
him. When his hand reached the upper 
rung of the ladder, she ripped it to the 
bone. 

The man fell back, groaning. Even then 
he was not warned of what impended. In 
some way he would get the club lying so 
near, and finish the dog. 

He tried to fool Dagmar into rushing 
around to the other side of the pool. He 
gave that up eventually, for the dog out- 
distanced him without half trying. 

Once more Jerrold tried to climb the 
ladder, doubling up his uninjured fist to 
strike the dog in the face. Dagmar took 
the blow and cut deep in return. 

Jerrold was getting cold and tired. Only 
by clinging to the ladder could he keep 
himself afloat, for the water was over his 
head. His maimed hands had lost their 
strength, and Dagmar was getting bolder. 

Then, for the first time, Jerrold began 
to understand the brute’s purpose. His 
face went white, and he shouted for help. 
He called again, a second time, before he 
realized that he was alone, that no one 
could answer his cry. 

And so they waited—the man glaring at 
the mad beast that he had tortured, and 
the dog glaring back at him, the smell of 
his blood in her nostrils, content to wait, 
knowing the end was not far off now. 

Jerrold passed from abuse to honeyed 
words, but the time for them had passed. 
In his desperation he tried to swim across 
to the steps. After three or four strokes 

he was glad to get back to the ladder, where 
he clung wearily, his strength gone. 

Where was Peter? He must be back by 
now. The next moment he realized that 
his chauffeur would be gone fully another 
hour. Jerrold knew he could not cling 
there that long. 
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Rain began to fall, cold, chilling. His 
grip on the iron bars weakened. 

Dagmar reached down a paw and struck 
him. It broke his hold. He went down; 
came up—and went down again. His 
clutch now was only with finger tips. 

The dog had risen and stood ready to 
spring at his bobbing head. Suddenly the 
animal stiffened, her ears erect. Far off, 
down the driveway, which led up from the 
State road, came the purring of a rapidly 
driven motor. 

It was louder now. Even Jerrold, in his 
extremity, was aware of its coming. 

The alertness went out of Dagmar. Her 
tail began to droop. 

The effect on the man was tonic, rejuve- 
nating. He did not want to die, but al- 
ready he had called on every vestige of 
strength that remained to him. 

And now that help seemed to be near, 
something inner sustained him. He spread 
out his arms and refused to go down for 
the last time. 

The blue-stoned driveway embraced the 
pool in a sweeping circle. Jerrold could 
not raise his head to see who came, but 
that mattered little. It was enough that 
any one came, if he could only stay afloat 
for a second or two more. 

Now Dagmar saw the car. Instinct 
warned her that she was about to be cheat- 
ed of her prey, yet she refused to leave. 
Instead of trotting away, she stretched out 
on all fours and buried her head between 
her paws as if she hoped to be unseen. 

The car had not slackened its pace. 
Would it race by without its occupants 
ever dreaming of the tragedy they might 
have averted? Such would have been the 
thought of a human being caught at the 
kill as Dagmar was, and she acted now as 
though some canine equivalent of reason- 
ing possessed her. 

The car was near now. Jerrold could 
see it, and even recognized it as Muir’s. 
He did not ask himself why they had re- 
turned. 

The car was going on. He wanted to 
scream. He opened his mouth, but no 
sound came from his cold lips. His head 
sagged once more and down he went. 

A woman’s shrill cry had pierced the air, 
rising above the humming of the motor. 
The: big car slithered around in the loose 
stone, so suddenly was it stopped in its 
headlong flight. 

Muir was out before the chauffeur had 
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fully stopped the car. 
step behind him. 

“TI knew something. dreadful would hap- 
pen!” she cried. “ We shouldn’t have left 
him alone. Get him, Romney! Don’t let 
him drown. He doesn’t know what he is 
doing!” 

“ Doing?” Muir gasped as he kicked off 
his shoes. ‘“ This is not suicide. It’s mur- 
der! Look at Dagmar! She’s tried to 
drown him! Watch her!” he called to his 
chauffeur as he dived into the pool. 

“ T'll look after Dagmar,” Erica said. 

But even as she took a step toward the 
dog, the animal leaped to its feet. Raising 
her long muzzle, Dagmar bayed the death 
call of her kind, and then, slouching down 
into a long, low-swinging stride, she dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

Muir had Jerrold on the sand now. He 
and the chauffeur rolled him over and 
forced the water out of his lungs. 

“Do you know what to do?” Erica 
gasped. 

“Yes,” Muir muttered without pausing 
to look up. 

Erica had seldom felt so helpless. 

“ Can’t I do something?” she begged. 

“Yes! Run up to the house and get a 
bed ready, and something hot to drink. 
We'll bring him up presently.” 

“ He’s so white and still, Romney! Do 
you think you can bring him back?” 

“Yes, dear!” Muir answered. “ Please 
go! ” 

He was not in the mood to waste words. 
Erica found him masterful in emergency, 
and she hastened to obey. 

She had the bed and the hot drink ready 
when Muir and the chauffeur carried Jer- 
rold into the house. 

“ He’s alive,” Muir said in answer to the 
question in her eyes. ‘“ Dagmar has ripped 
his hands badly. Telephone for a doctor.” 

Erica could not wait for the doctor to 
arrive to bathe and bind the slashed hands. 
Jerrold opened his eyes as she bent over 
him with first aid makeshifts, but he failed 
to recognize her. 

“Are you sure he isn’t dying?” she 
whispered pityingly. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Muir comforted 
her. “It isn’t only what happened to- 
day, but what went before that he’s fight- 
ing now. I think he’ll pull through.” 

Jerrold spoke once, feebly. 

“He’s asking for Rita,” Erica mur- 
mured. 


Erica was only a 

















They had been so absorbed in caring for 
him that they had not heard the outer door 
open, and they were startled to turn and 
find Rita Daventry facing them. 

A great emotional change had come over 
the dancing girl. Muir’s chauffeur had 
apprised her of what had happened to Jer- 
rold. 

“T stopped at the White Swan Inn for 
breakfast,” she explained swiftly to Erica 
and Muir. “I tried to telephone Larry. 
No one would answer. I tried again and 
again. I—I don’t know—I can’t explain 
it, but suddenly I knew I had made a mis- 
take. I know you think I’m a gold-digger 
and a rotter. Perhaps I am, but sitting 
there in White Plains, unable to get in 
touch with him, I came to my senses. I 
love Larry Jerrold, and I’m going to stick.” 

“ He’s been asking for you,” Erica told 
THE 
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her softly. ‘ All that he has said has been 
your name.” 

“You’ve been kind; you’ve saved him 
for me,” Rita said. ‘Go, now; leave me 
alone with him. Peter and the doctor will 
be here soon.” 

Muir caught the dancer’s hand and 
shook it warmly. 

“TI know he will pull through now!” he 
exclaimed. “If ever you need me, let me 
know, Rita.” 


“It was wonderful, her coming back like 
that,” Erica said happily as they headed 
for New York again. “It was fine of you 
to offer to help them, too.” 

Although they were on a crowded road, 
she pulled his head down and kissed him. 

Romney Muir’s probation was not to be 
a long one. 

END 





A MEDIEVAL DREAMER’S TALE 


THE year had died three months before 
My heart died in the spring; 

And, oh, there was no one to say 
I was a lovely thing! 


The seasons came and went like doves 
That wheel in ceaseless flight, 

But time meant nothing to the heart 
That keened and knew but night. 


Then docked a ship my father knew: 
“Come out and sail with me— 
Ashore there’s naught the peace and love 


You'll find on the breast of the sea.” 


So off I fared on a quest for love 
And entered many a port; 


But the busy people took less time 
For love than they did for sport. 


But gold came to my pockets wide 
With pearls and rubies rare, 

And then one day there came a lad 
With bright red, curly hair. 


He came to sea to drown himself, 
° For he was lost in love; 
But I found my heart when I met his eyes 
Peering down from the rigging above. 


‘Tis true that it was stiff from cold, 
But, oh, ’twas quickly warmed; 
For he found his love in my sea-green eyes, 


And we had our new love charmed. 


A Galloway witch did strangely tie 
Our hearts in a close knot: 


And I can recommend to you 
What she brews in her blackened pot. 


Rene Guion 





























Domestic 


Relations 


HOW THE BIG FOUR OF TICKFALL BROUGHT THEIR UNITED 
WISDOM TO BEAR UPON AN INTERESTING 
MATRIMONIAL COMPLICATION 


By E. K. Means 


Vinegar Atts complained, glaring 

at the other members of the Big 
Four of Tickfall, who sat in chairs around 
the steps at the rear of the Henscratch soft 
drink emporium. 

Vinegar mopped the perspiration from 
his bald head, sopped his moist bandanna 
across his streaming face, and looked like 
a fat baby tuning up to cry. 

“Us cain’t make nothin’ happen,” Fig- 
ger Bush remarked. ‘‘ We meets to con- 
sider de meanin’ of whut is already done 
come to pass.” 

“Nobody ain’t dead,” Pap Curtain, a 
yellow, monkey-faced man, the gravedigger 
of Tickfall, remarked mournfully. ‘“ Dis is 
a awfully healthy town!” 

‘“‘ De people mebbe live a long time, but 
dey love each yuther no mo’,” complained 
Vinegar Atts, the clergyman. “TI ain’t had 
no weddin’s fer I don’t know when. I 
ain’t wedlocked but a couple of couples dis 
year.” 

“ Whut we needs is a fust-rate scandal 
in high sawciety cullud circles,” announced 
Skeeter Butts, the dressy jelly bean of the 
quartet. “ Tickfall use to be full of fam- 
bly skelingtons like a graveyard, an’ we 
could make de bones rattle any ol’ time; 
but now de people don’t care whut you is 
or whut you done.” 

They gazed idly down the dusty road 
that stretched before them to the levee of 
the Mississippi River, six miles away. An 
automobile came through the sand and 
dust—a little car, which slipped and slid 
because it lacked the weight to cut through 
the sand to the solid roadbed beneath. 

“ Dem flivvers whut don’t do de shimmy 
does de shake,” Skeeter commented. 


ye D* here meetin’ ain’t got no pep,” 


“Dat one done de shook,” Figger re- 
plied. 

An old colored woman walked slowly 
down the road, followed by a barefooted 
boy. They noticed that the old woman, 
shuffling along, kicked the dust out in front 
of her with the toes of her shoes, and that 
the boy, padding on bare feet, caused a 
little spurt of dust to rise at each bare 
heel. 

“ Dey kicks it up befo’ an’ behime,” 
Pap Curtain sighed. 

“Ef you couldn’t see nothin’ but de 
dust, you couldn’t tell whether dey wus 
comin’ or gwine,” Vinegar declared. 

“IT reckon ol’ Sister Jacksing is gwine 
aroun’ to colleck up her week’s warsh,” 
Skeeter Butts said. 

“‘She’s got to warsh an’ iron fer a livin’ 
to suppote all dem brats,” Figger Bush re- 
marked. “ Dat cabin is jes’ full of little 
black coons. When you knocks on de do’, 
dey swarms out like hornets.” 

“How many is she got now?” Pap Cur- 
tain asked. 

“T ain’t checked up recent, but de las’ 
count I made wus seventeen,” Skeeter 
Butts told him. 

‘“Gosh! She oughter say ‘ Amen,’ an’ 
quit!” observed Vinegar Atts. 

A dust cloud had been approaching, and 
now it drew near enough for them to see 
two superannuated mules drawing a dilapi- 
dated wagon. The driver was a dust-cov- 
ered old colored man whose face wore an 
expression of perpetual worry, anxiety, 
and care. 

“Dat’s ole Stonewall Jacksing now,” 
Skeeter Butts chuckled. ‘“ He’s come to 
town in his wagon to haul his wife’s warsh, 
atter she collecks it up at de white folks’ 
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houses. Dat’s de saddest-lookin’ man in 
de worl’—he’s one of dese here gloom 
hounds.” 

“ He’s got to be dat way,” Figger Bush 
declared. ‘‘ You-all know dat he come 
mighty nigh bein’ bawn a_nachel-bawn 
idjut, an’ two three times de whites fig- 
gered on puttin’ him in de crazy house. 
Excusin’ dat, you’d be gloomy too ef you 
had seventeen nigger babies. Dat feller’s 
got to scratch gravel all de time to suppote 
’em.”’ 

“Dey gits along pretty good,” Vinegar 
assured his friends. ‘“ His wife lives in 
town an’ does laundry, an’ he lives in de 
country an’ manages a little farm. I know 
plenty wuss ways of livin’.” 

They waved their greetings to Jackson 
as he passed, and then sat back in silence, 
pondering on nihility. 

At that moment Mike Mule came 
around the corner of the house, accompa- 
nied by a strange woman. To the sur- 
prised eyes of the four men she looked as 
big as a horse. She was six feet tall, as 


well as they could judge, and her figure 
was proportioned to her height—broad- 
snouldered, thick-necked, and big-headed. 


The hand that was visible as she swung 
along beside Mike was like the hand of a 
prize fighter. She was one of the Ama- 
zonian women who follow the log camps 
as cooks and washerwomen—the type that 
works in the fields like a man, and can 
plow cotton, chop cotton, and pick three 
hundred pounds of the staple in a day. 

“Dis here cullud pusson drifted into 
town dis mawnin’ on de train, went to 
Ginny Babe Chew’s boardin’ house, and 
collapsed down complete,” Mike an- 
nounced. 

“Fer de Lawd’s sake, whut ails her?” 
Vinegar asked. ‘‘She don’t look nowise 
broke down to me.” 

, “She done los’ her husbunt,” Mike told 
im, 

“Gosh!” Vinegar howled. ‘“ How come 
she don’t cornsider dat de best luck she 
ever had in her life, an’ hab a celebration 
instead of a collapse?” 

“She cornsiders it a calamity,” Mike 
responded. “I dunno why. She ac’s like 
it wus de wuss thing that ever happened 
to her. She done appoint me detecative to 
find her husbunt fer her.” 

“You wants us to he’p you hunt?” 
Vinegar asked. 

‘“Naw—I wants to resign in you-all’s 
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favor as a detecative,’ Mike explained. 
“T ain’t got no time to go out an’ hunt 
fer a los’ nigger.” 

“Set down, sister,” Skeeter Butts in- 
vited cordially. ‘“ Whut kind of nigger is 
dis los’ nigger, an’ whut name do dey call 
him by?” 

“Ts you-all ever had any expe’unce 
huntin’ los’ husbunts?” the woman asked, 
as she seated herself on the steps. 

‘““ Nobody in dis country is had as much 
expe’unce as us in eve’ything,” Vinegar 
Atts asserted positively. ‘‘ Us is de cor- 
mittee on domestic relations in dis man’s 
town, an’ we knows our job.” 

“ Good-by, cullud folks,” Mike Mule 
muttered, and departed with no further in- 
terest in the affair. 

“* My name is Sally Painter,” the woman 
said. ‘I’m got a husbunt, Gilly Painter, 
an’ a pickaninny two year ole. Me an’ 
Gilly had a fuss an’ fell out, an’ he went 
away, an’ I ain’t never saw him since. I 
hear tell he is in Tickfall.” 

At the mention of the missing husband’s 
name, the eyes of the Big Four opened 
wide in surprise. It would not be the least 
trouble to find that man. Even Mike Mule 
could have found him. Any negro in the 
town could tell where he was working. 
Evidently every colored man had taken 
one look at this big colored woman and 
decided to be kind to Gilly by not telling 
her where he was. Even Mike Mule had 
been inspired by this fellow feeling. 

‘* How long since he run off an’ lef’ you, 
Sally?” Vinegar asked. 

“ About a month ago. One night he 
come from wuck an’ went back to git him 
a drink of water, an’ I see him open de 
kitchen do’ an’ go out in de back yard, an’ 
dat minute he disappeared complete.” 

“ Dat’s too bad,” Vinegar sympathized. 
““Whut crime did dat nigger cormit?” 

“He ain’t done no crime but leavin’ 
me,” Sally told him. 

“Whut bizness do he do?” Vinegar 
asked. 

“ He’s a cook,” the woman replied. 
“ He’s a tall, lazy-lookin’ nigger, wid a flat 
nose an’ a scar on his chin whar a knife 
cut him.” 

“T think I’m saw a nigger like dat re- 
cent,” Figger Bush remarked. 

“Does you love dis nigger?” Pap Cur- 
tain inquired. 

“Love him?” the woman returned, and 
suddenly her lips were trembling, her chin 
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was quivering, and the tears were flowing, 
and it was like watching a mountain weep. 
All these men had a natural repulsion 
to a woman’s tears. They knew that if 
Sally Painter started weeping there would 
be no way to make her stop. She was too 
large for them to feel like comforting her 
by any of the tender ministrations they 
had practiced on other women in trouble. 
“Us will find your husbunt fer you, sis- 
ter,” Skeeter promised confidently. “ You 
jes’ leave us right away an’ go back to 
Ginny Babe’s house an’ wait dar till we 
locate him.” 
II 


“ WuuT us gwine do about it, revun?” 
Skeeter asked when Sally had gone. “ Ain’t 
you aimin’ to git dese lovin’ hearts together 
agin?” 

“T ain’t real shore dey ought to git to- 
gether,” Vinegar said. ‘I know dat Sally 
wants to meet Gilly, but—” 

“My symperthies is always wid de 
man,” Skeeter interrupted. 

“Whut bothers my mind is de woman 
ain’t give no real reason how come dat 
man run off and lef’ her,” Vinegar con- 
tinued. “ All she specifies is dat he passed 
through de house, went out in de back 
yard, and made hisself absent.” 

“ A feller kin soupspicion a good many 
things on a little statement like dat,” Fig- 
ger Bush chuckled. ‘ Mebbe de woman 
hit him wid a skillet as he moseyed through 
de house. Mebbe she scalded him wid hot 
water as he run out de kitchen do’. Meb- 
be she begun shootin’ at him wid a gun 
as he come through de front do’, an’ she 
run him out de back do’ in de dark whar 
she couldn’t see him, an’ he disappeared.” 

“ Eve’ything happens sometimes,” Vine- 
gar agreed. “Us didn’t go into dem de- 
tails. All us knows is dat de woman say 
he didn’t cormit no crime.” 

“ We fergot to ax de woman ef she cor- 
mitted any crime,” Skeeter reminded them. 

The four men sat for awhile pondering 
the problem, and then Figger Bush re- 
marked: : 

“ Dey say dat Gilly is de most exputt 
cook dat ever wus in Tickfall.” 

“T been tastin’ his cookin’ off an’ on 
fer de las’ two weeks,” Vinegar said. “ Ef 
I thought dat Sally had come up here to 
take dat flossy cook away, I’d shore waste 
a heap of time befo’ I’d find him.” 

“She won’t hab no trouble locatin’ dat 
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nigger,” Skeeter predicted. “I think it 
would be a good idear to tip him off dat 
Sally is lookin’ fer him.” 

Then they abandoned the discussion and 
sat up with alert attention. Stonewall 
Jackson was running toward them, carry- 
ing a split cane basket on his arm. He 
stopped where they sat, panting for breath, 
and his tragic face quivering with fright. 
Setting his basket on the ground at their 
feet, he pointed to its contents. 

“Look at dat!” he panted. 

“My lawdymussy!” Pap Curtain ex- 
claimed. “He’s got a nigger baby in dat 
baskit!” 

“Whar did you git him?” Vinegar 
asked. 

“Found him —in dat baskit—on my 
do’step,” Stonewall panted. . 

“Who do he belong to?” Figger Bush 
asked. 

“Gawd knows!” Stonewall wailed. 
“ Somebody didn’t want him, an’ dey lef’ 
him wid me—an’ I’m got seventeen picka- 
ninnies now!” 

“ Looky here, Stonewall,” Vinegar Atts 
bawled, “I bet dat is yo’ own chile.” 

“Naw, suh! Hones’ befo’ Gawd, I ain’t 
got no chillun excusin’ de seventeen dat 
wus Dawn right in my own cabin, an’ 
Muley is de maw of all of ’em,” Stonewall 
assured them solemnly. “ Dis’n ain’t mine! 
It ain’t; I’m shore it ain’t! You kin look 
at dat little coon an’ see he ain’t mine! 
He looks like a idjut!” 

“He don’t ’pear to be powerful bright,” 
Skeeter remarked after a brief inspection. 

“ Of co’se, he ain’t got no profound look 
like you is,” Vinegar Atts proclaimed, as 
he studied the sleeping infant; “ but he 
shore resembles you in some respecks. Fer 
ninstance, he’s black, an’ he’s kinder wrin- 
kled an’ withered up, an’, as you said, he 
looks like a idjut.” 

“ Whut am I gwine do wid him?” Stone- 
wall howled. “Fer gosh sakes, tell me 
quick, befo’ Muley comes back an’ ketches 
me wid him! Ef she sees me wid another 
baby fer her to nuss, she’ll bust my head 
wid a fence rail!” 

“Ef she gits violent, Ill git her 
churched,” Vinegar informed him. “Us 
will hab a trial an’ expel her out’n de meet- 
in’house.”” 

The four men tried to think. It was 
Skeeter, whose life had been filled with 
strategy and intrigue, who produced the 
bright idea. 
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“‘ My advices is dat you leave dis here 
brat wid us ontil you haul all de week’s 
warsh to yo’ wife’s cabin. Den, when you 
git ready to go back to de farm, you come 
an’ git dis little nigger an’ tote him out dar 
wid you.” 

“‘ Whut ’ll I do wid him out dar?” Stone- 
wall wailed. 

“Ef he is yourn, you kin raise him,” 
Skeeter suggested. “Ef he ain’t yourn, 
mebbe you kin take keer of him twell you 
find his maw an’ paw. I’m got a notion 
dat ef you call de roll, and count yo’ bless- 
in’s, an’ name ’em one by one, you'll find 
dat dis’n is yourn, an’ you done fergot 
him off’n yo’ mind, or lost sight of him, or 
somepin like dat.” 

“T reckin’ I’m got to take him, fellers,” 
Stonewall whined; “ but he ain’t mine—I 
know he ain’t mine! I'll leave him here 
wid you till I kin sneak him out to de 
farm. I don’t want Muley to ax ques- 
tions.” 

When Stonewall had gone, the four col- 
ored men looked at one another with know- 
ing eyes, and their faces wore sophisticated 
grins. They looked down at the child in 
the basket. He had slept serenely while 
Stonewall had loped down the street with 
him, and had remained undisturbed by the 
argument. 

When Stonewall had gathered up the 
laundry and hauled it to the cabin, he was 
uneasy and restless, and seemed anxious 
to get away at once. 

“JT got to hurry back to de farm dis 
mawnin’, Muley,” he said. “ Heap of 
wuck is waitin’ fer me.” 

“T bet it will keep on waitin’, too, 
Muley replied. “Dem plow shoes you’s 
got on don’t look to me like you been fol- 
lowin’ no mule’s tail down de corn row. 
You been settin’ heavy on de front porch 
dis last week!” 

“Yes’m. It wus too wet to plow, but 
now de groun’ is jes’ right to stir de crop,” 
said Stonewall, as he went to the kitchen 
and prepared some food to eat on the way. 

He came out with two halves of a large 
biscuit covered with butter and sugar, and 
in his other hand he carried a sandwich 
with a big chunk of meat in the center. 

‘“Good-by, Muley,” he mumbled, with 
his mouth full of food. ‘I'll come back 
nex’ Sadday an’ haul dem clothes back 
whar dey come from.” 

Climbing into his wagon, he hastened to 
the Henscratch, eating the last few bites 
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of his sandwich as the men lifted the basket 
with the baby and set it at his feet. 

Just then the baby woke up with a little 
whimper. 

“Dar now! He’s hongry,” Stonewall 
said good-naturedly. 

He took a piece of string from his pocket 
and tied one end to the baby’s big toe. He 
tied the other end to a piece of meat which 
he took from his sandwich. Then he ad- 
justed the cord to the proper length and 
placed the meat in the baby’s mouth. 

“ My Lawd!” Skeeter Butts howled. He 
was the unmarried member of the Big 
Four, and his education was deficient. 
“Whut is all dem arrangements about?” 

“ Ef he swallows dat meat an’ begins to 
choke, he’ll kick out wid his little foot dat 
has de cord string tied to his toe, and dat 
string will jerk de meat out’n his gullet,” 
Stonewall explained. 

“ Fer Pete’s sake, I’m glad I never wus 
a married man!” Skeeter exclaimed. “ I’m 
skeart of hoodoo tricks like dat, an’ don’t 
crave to learn ’em.” 

“Much obliged fer keepin’ him fer me, 
niggers,” Stonewall said. “I got a fresh 
cow on my place, an’ me an’ dis baby is 
gwine git fat on fresh milk.” 

“T tell you now, fellers,” Vinegar Atts 
exploded, after he had watched Stonewall 
until his wagon was obscured by distance 
and by dust, “I always b’lieved dat Stone- 
wall nigger wus a po’ half-wit fool, but de 
way he’s handlin’ dis here baby scandal— 
I dunno! I think he oughter be churched; 
an’ it ‘ll be de ninth time.” 

“ Aw, dat feller, he’s crazy,” Skeeter 
Butts said. ‘“ Look at him! Found a new 
baby in a baskit on his doorstep, an’ jes 
grins easy an’ takes him on a joy ride out 
to de country in a mule wagon fer a week’s 
end! But you cain’t church him, Vinegar 
—he done jes’ whut you told him to do.” 

“Lawd, whut a loon’tick!” Vinegar 
sighed. 
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AFTER Stonewall had gone, the Big Four 
settled down again to a discussion of the 
business before the house. 

“We have got to know de inside of dis 
los’ husbunt case,” Pap Curtain declared. 
“De only way I kin think up to git de 
facks is to go an’ ax de man.” 

“T move Vinegar Atts be app’inted a 
cormittee of one to call on Gilly Painter 
an’ ax him,” Figger Bush proposed. 
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So it happened that Vinegar went to the 
Shin Bone Restaurant and walked back to 
the kitchen over which Gilly presided; but 
a man cannot go stalking into a business 
house and pry directly into the domestic 
affairs of a stranger. Vinegar attempted 
to ascertain the facts by circumlocution, 
and investigation by this indirect method 
was both slow and unfruitful. 

First of all, he introduced himself as the 
preacher at the Shoofly Church, and asked 
if Gilly was a member of any religious con- 
gregation. 

* Naw, suh, I ain’t never followed up no 
church, because I’s always had to wuck on 
Sunday; but I leans kinder on de Lawd’s 
side. I ain’t got nothin’ agin de church.” 

“Don’t yo’ wife an’ fambly go to no 
church?” Vinegar asked. 

“ Not dat I knows,” Gilly responded. 

That seemed to be a full stop, so Vinegar 
started on another line, and asked Gilly if 
he was thinking of making his permanent 
home in Tickfall. 

“Yes, suh, I’d like to live here all de 
time, ef nothin’ onlucky don’t happen to 
me,” he answered in an uncertain tone. 

“T reckon, ef you moves here, you'll 
fotch yo’ fambly wid you, ain’t it?” 

“How you knows I’s got a fambly?” 
Gilly asked. 

“T ain’t know real good,” Vinegar re- 
sponded. ‘ Leastwise, I ain’t heard you 
say you is or you ain’t; but from some 
things I done heard I figgered dat you had 
a fambly. You’s ole enough to git mar- 
ried, an’ you’s qualified to take a wife, an’ 
as fur as I knows dar ain’t nothin’ agin 
you.” 

Gilly busied himself with some details 
in the kitchen, and made no response. 
Vinegar sat fumbling with his hat, won- 
dering what to say next. After all his talk 
he was still woefully lacking in informa- 
tion. Finally he asked: 

“ You is a good cook, ain’t you, Gilly?” 

“T’m de best whut is,” Gilly said. 

“Ts yo’ wife ever he’ped you in yo’ 
cookin’?” Vinegar asked. 

“ Naw, suh! I ain’t never had no wife 
to he’p me in de resteraw. I ain’t never 
had no real good luck wid de womenfolks.” 

Vinegar Atts did not ask any further 
questions, but his raised eyebrows, his ex- 
pectant attitude, and his mood of recep- 
tivity all hurled silent interrogations at 
Gilly like so many question marks. Gilly’s 
mind and eyes seemed to be on his kitchen 
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chores, however, for he either did not see 
the question marks or he chose to ignore 
them. 

All Vinegar’s strategy got him exactly 
nowhere, and finally he wandered out of 
the building with an air of great disgust. 

“Dar ain’t no use pumpin’ fer water 
when de well is done gone dry an’ de pump 
is busted!” he exclaimed. “I’m satisfied 
in my mind dat Gilly didn’t tell me nothin’, 
because nothin’ ain’t come to pass. De 
only thing dat did take place is dat he lef’ 
his wife, an’ he don’t seem to remember 
even dat he ever had a wife.” 

He returned to the Henscratch, made his 
report, and concluded: 

“Us Big Four is wastin’ our time on 
nothin’.” 

“Le’s git ’em together an’ see whut dey 
do to each yuther,” Skeeter Butts sug- 
gested. 

Skeeter had heard of reunions taking 
place between a man and wife who had 
been separated a long time. He was im- 
aginative, and could visualize how dra- 
matic and impressive such a meeting might 
be. Because he was a lover of the theatri- 
cal, he longed to reunite two happy hearts 
and persuade them to live together in 
peace ever after; so he laid his plans be- 
fore his comrades, and argued the matter 
with great conviction. 

“ Shore!” Figger Bush exclaimed. “ Us 
Big Four might hab a good influence over 
dem two niggers.” 

“ Dey might become leadin’ members of 
my church an’ he’p me powerful much,” 
Vinegar Atts remarked. 

So they met Shin Bone on the street and 
asked him to reserve a table for five in the 
restaurant. They wanted it near the en- 
trance door, just at noon. Then they went 
to the house where Sally was staying, as- 
sured her that she would see her husband 
at dinner time, and promised to come by 
for her and take her out to dinner. 

When they were walking back to their 
resort, Vinegar stopped to light his pipe 
and said reflectively: 

“ Of co’se, fellers, nobody kin tell whut 
is gwine to happen. Dat’s why I ordered 
a table close to de do’. Ef anything starts, 
I’m aimin’ to git to gwine early!” 


IV 


At the noon hour there was always a 
large patronage of the Shin Bone Restau- 
rant, because of the number of colored peo- 
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ple who came in from the plantations on 
business. The four men seated themselves 
with Sally at the table near the door, and 
Shin Bone came to get their order. When 
he turned away, Vinegar reached out, 
caught his coat, and whispered: 

“‘ Shin, when you send dat soup in, tell 
Gilly Painter to fotch it. I wants to ax 
him a ’terrogation.” 

They had seated the woman so that her 
back was toward the kitchen. The Big 
Four had planned that Sally should not see 
her husband until she looked up and found 
him by her side. 

They had to wait for awhile, and the 
suspense got on their nerves. The Big Four 
laughed boisterously, talked in loud voices, 
thrummed the table with their fingers, and 
were quite unmannerly. 

A little colored girl, passing the restau- 
rant, flattened her flat nose against the 
glass and looked in. The men watched her 
for a minute, and then Skeeter remarked: 

“Dat little gal is Stonewall Jacksing’s 
chile. I bet she’s looking fer dat los’ 
brother of hern dat her pap is done took 
out to de country wid him!” 


‘“‘Mebbe she figgers dat Shin Bone done 
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kidnaped de kid and made soup out’n him, 
Pap Curtain snarled. 

Then, seeing Sally Painter, the little girl 
came in with a timid and shamefaced hesi- 
tancy. She fumbled with her ragged, soiled 
dress, and asked: 

“Ts you saw yo’ baby since you lef’ him 
wid me dis mawnin’?” 

“ Naw,” Sally replied. 
done wid him?” 

“TJ ain’t done nothin’,” the little girl 
said. “I sot de baskit down dat de baby 
wus in, an’ went in de house fer a minute, 
and when I come out dat baskit wus gone 
and de baby had done been stole away. I 
been lookin’ fer him eve’ywhar. I don’t 
think nobody took him. I never hear tell 
of nobody stealin’ a nigger baby.” 

Skeeter Butts laughed. 

“T done kotch on to dat mystery now,” 
he said. “ Dis little gal wus told to tend 
de baby, an’ her pappy thought it wus 
hisn when he found it on de do’step an’ 
toted it out in de country wid him.” 

“ You needn’t git oneasy,” Vinegar told 
Sally. ‘“ Stonewall has got seventeen chil- 
lun of his own, an’ he knows how to take 
keer of another one.” 

Before Sally could answer, there was a 
howl that arose above the somnolent still- 


“ Whut is you 
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ness of the noontide—a shrill, wailing 
sound which pierced their ears and touched 
their hearts with a thrill of fear and a 
premonition of impending tragedy. This 
wailing cry was followed by a series of 
staccato shrieks. There was a crash of 
slamming doors, there was a patter of run- 
ning feet. Other voices joined in the up- 
roar in tones of excitement and alarm. 

“Help! Murder! Oh, my Lawd!” 
came to them across the house roofs, while 
the men were trying to locate the scene of 
the excitement. 

Then Muley Jackson came _ running 
around the corner, tossing her arms wildly 
in the air and shrieking in maniacal tones. 
She was followed by sixteen children and 
an ever increasing retinue of friends. 

“Git ready to lie like gentlemen, nig- 
gers!” Skeeter Butts snapped, when he saw 
the advancing column. ‘“ Muley has heard 
tell about dat nigger baby, an’ has started 
to raise hellelujah!” 

The four men ran out of the eating house 
and spread out across the street to stop 
her. She ran to where they were standing, 
and then fell flat on the ground at their 
feet. 

“ Whut ails you, Muley?” Skeeter in- 
quired sympathetically. 

‘¢ Stonewall is dead!” she shrieked. 

“Naw! He ain’t dead!” Vinegar Atts 
bawled. ‘“ We seed him dis mawnin’—he 
wus feelin’ fine. He wus eatin’ somepin, 
and he give a little baby some of his vittles 
to suck on while dey wus travelin’.” 

“Oh, my lawdymussy!”’ Muley shrieked. 
“ Dat’s whut ails him—he’s done e’t p’i- 
son! Dat bread he wus eatin’ had rat 
p’ison on it!” 

Then for five minutes there was nothing 
to do but listen to the woman’s demoniac 
shrieks as they carried her into the restau- 
rant. Nobody could ask or answer ques- 
tions, for nobody could be: heard amid the 
noise. Finally, from utter exhaustion, 
Muley became quieter, and then she told 
the story of the tragedy. 

“ Stonewall come to town to haul my 
clothes, like he always do. Then he went 
to de kitchen to git him somepin to eat, 
like he always do. He come out in de 
yard eatin’ it, an’ ax me good-by, like he 
always do. But las’ night I took two halfs 
of a biscuit an’ smeared it wid butter an’ 
rat p’ison an’ lef’ it on de shelf, an’, my 
Gawd, when Stonewall come out de kitchen 
he wus eatin’ dat bread!” 
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The four men looked at one another, 
showing the whites of their eyes. All of 
them recalled that Stonewall was consum- 
ing the last few bites of a biscuit when he 
stopped his wagon at the Henscratch, and 
that he gave what was left to the baby. 

“TI fergot all.about dat p’ison bread!” 
Muley sobbed. “I didn’t think of it, even 
when Stonewall wus eatin’ it; but atter he 
went away I remembered it, an’ I went to 
de kitchen, an’ dat—bread—is plumb 
gone!” 

This last was a shrieking howl, followed 
by another wild paroxysm of weeping and 
wailing, while the others stood helplessly, 
wondering what to do. 

Suddenly Sally Painter thought of some- 
thing. She raised herself to her feet with 
an agonizing shriek. 

“ Aw, hush! Whut ails you?” Vinegar 
demanded. 

“Oh, my darlin’ baby chile!” Sally 
screamed, “ Dat Stonewall Jacksing nig- 
ger done fed my baby p’ison!” 

This brought the four men to their feet 
in a hurry. 

“ My Lawd!” Pap exclaimed. “ Dat’s 
jes’ whut Stonewall done!” 

All the noise out in front had not dis- 
turbed Gilly Painter. He went right on 
cooking, because he had the true artist’s 
love of his work, and a complete preoccu- 
pation when engaged in it; but Sally’s wild 
shriek penetrated his consciousness, and 
he came running out in front, carrying a 
plate of soup. When he saw Sally, his 
black face turned almost white, his kinky 
hair straightened and stood on end. Sally 
turned to him with both hands upraised, 
and wailed: 

“Oh, Gilly, our baby boy has been 
p’isoned an’ is dead—dead!” 

Gilly uttered a howl and gave the plate 
of soup a wild toss. It landed on the broad 
bosom of Vinegar Atts. Vinegar sprang 
back to escape the scalding flood, and 
clawed the hot oysters out of his vest 
pocket and his shirt bosom. 

Then Sally and Gilly clinched in a fond 
embrace of reconciliation under the shadow 
of their great calamity. The cause of their 
quarrel and separation was of no impor- 
tance now. 

As usual, Skeeter thought up a plan. 

“Vou two nigger women kin go home 
together, an’ Gilly kin go wid you an’ ca’m 
you down. Jes’ befo’ Stonewall come to 
town wid his wagon, we seen Dr. Moseley 
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go down de road in a auto, an’ he ain’t 
come back till yit. Us four niggers will git 
in my flivver an’ ride out to de farm, to 
see whut done happened to Stonewall an’ 
dat baby. Mebbe we kin meet up wid de 
doctor an’ take him wid us. Go home 
quick now, because you is shore disturbin’ 
de peace!” 
V 


SKEETER and his three friends went 
away from Tickfall with a rattle and a 
bang of the little machine, from which the 
driver was extracting all possible speed. 
The car “done the shimmy and the shook ” 
for six dusty miles on a road which was 
almost a continuous sand bed. When they 
arrived at a series of clay hills, where the 
road was treacherous with deep ruts made 
by the running water of recent rains, Fig- 
ger Bush remarked: 

“ Dat Stonewall couldn’t travel as fast 
as we is, an’ he done had plenty time to 
die. Wonder is death wid rat p’ison a easy 
death!” 

“Wonder whar we’s gwine find de 
corp!” Pap Curtain added. 

“De Lawd is done picked out de place 
fer eve’y one of us to die at,” Vinegar Atts 
remarked. 

“Ef I knowed whar de place wus he 
done picked out fer me, I’d keep away 
from dat place forever,” Figger Bush de- 
clared. 

“You is gwine die in a jail yard by 
fallin’ off’n a flatform,” Pap Curtain pre- 
dicted. ‘ De sheriff will be among de pus- 
sons present, an’ a few white friends.” 

The automobile coughed like a tubercu- 
lar patient as it climbed the last high hill, 
from the top of which they could look 
down upon the little valley farm where 
Stonewall Jackson worked. Attaining the 
summit, Skeeter stopped the machine, and 
the eyes of the men searched the road and 
the broad fields beneath them. 

“My Gawd!” Vinegar Atts exclaimed. 
“Look at dat!” 

There was a lane between two fences 
which led up to the house where Stonewall 
lived. Two mules drawing a wagon were 
moving in a slow walk up that road, but 
the driver’s seat was empty! 

“‘ He’s dead, niggers!”’ Skeeter exclaimed 
in a fearful tone. “ He got out at de gate 
to open it fer de team, and death struck 
him down!” 

“Poor Stonewall, he’s deader’n a stone 
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wall!” Figger Bush wailed. “Us won’t 
never hab him wid us no more!” 

‘“‘ How we gwine bust de news to de wid- 
der?” Vinegar inquired. ‘ She’s restin’ up 
now and gittin’ ready. I hate to study 
about how she’ll carry on when she knows 
de news.” 

Skeeter began to back his little machine 
around and head it toward Tickfall. 

“Us better hustle back an’ tell her,” he 
said in tragic tones. 

“ Ain’t us gwine down an’ view de re- 
mainders?” Pap Curtain asked. 

“T ain’t!” Skeeter announced positively. 
“ Stonewall wus a friend of mine, an’ I’d 
ruther remember him as I seen him in 
life.” 

“Me, too,” Figger Bush quacked. “ I’m 
skeart of dead folks.” 

“Ef you wants to go down, we’ll wait 
here fer you, Pap,” Skeeter said. 

“JT ain’t gwine all by my lonesome,” 
Pap announced. 

“Take Vinegar wid you,” Figger sug- 
gested. 

“Huh! You two niggers might git 
skeart and run off an’ leave us down dar 
wid de corp,” Vinegar protested. ‘“ Excus- 


in’ dat, how does we know dat Stonewall 


is dead down dar by de gate? He mought 
be layin’ here in dese bushes ’longside de 
road, whar we’s stopped at.” 

“‘Step on de gas, Skeeter!” Figger Bush 
said. “Im got de travel itch.” 

So the news was carried back to Tick- 
fall that Stonewall Jackson was dead. 
Plenty of sympathizing friends gathered at 
the house, and Vinegar Atts was spokes- 
man. 

“Us ‘Il do de best we kin fer you, 
Muley,” he said. ‘“ When de coroner sets 
on de case—Skeeter is gone atter him now 
—we’ll fotch Stonewall back to town, an’ 
Pap will dig de grave, an’ I will preach de 
sermont, an’ Skeeter will make de arrange- 
ments, an’ Figger will sing a solo, an’-—” 

“ Whar is my baby at?” Sally Painter 

wailed. ‘Is he dead, too?” 
_ “My gosh, Sally!” Vinegar howled. 
“We fergot yo’ baby off our minds com- 
plete! He might be livin’ an’ he might be 
dead—we don’t know!” 

“‘T wants to go out dar!” Sally whooped. 

“Me, too!” Muley wailed. 

“Huh! Dat’s a good notion!” Vinegar 
agreed. “ Le’s all go out dar!” 

“T’d ruther git active dan jes’ set here 
an’ wait,” Pap Curtain objected. ‘‘ Meb- 
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be it will ease de widder to be doin’ some- 
in.” 

“T'll git a lot o’ automobiles,” Figger 
volunteered. 

Skeeter, returning from the courthouse, 
reported that the coroner was out of town 
on a fishing trip. 

“We kin go out dar an’ wait till he 
comes,” Vinegar proposed. 

Then followed the haste and bustle of 
preparation, and in. a short time twelve 
automobiles full of sympathizing and sor- 
rowful friends were making a six-mile trail 
of dust out to the little farm. 

Skeeter led the procession. Muley and 
Sally were in the machine with him, whoop- 
ing like Indians along every mile of the 
journey. On top of the high hill where he 
had first seen the empty wagon, their vocal 
demonstration was so remarkable that 
Skeeter wondered if they had only been 
practicing, rehearsing, and tuning up 
through the first part of the trip. 

He put his foot on the brake, and they 
began to coast slowly down the steep hill. 
Muley suddenly became quiet. They were 
drawing near to the final scene of the 
tragedy. 

They reached the gate. It was closed, 
and the chain had been placed upon the 
nail in the post which secured it. Skeeter 
got out and opened the gate, looking with 
pop eyes for the prostrate form of Stone- 
wall, but the corpse was not there. 

Mystified, he climbed back into the car 
and drove down the dusty lane. The two 
women who were with him were waiting in 
tense silence for Skeeter to stop and point 
out the spot where the dead man was lying. 

“ Whar is he?” Muley wailed. 

Echo answered. Skeeter had lost his 
voice. 

They went into the stable yard beside 
the house, and saw the wagon under a 
hickory tree. The mules, unharnessed, 
were standing in their stalls. An old cow 
rose from her resting place on the ground 
and faced the machine with mute inquiry 
as to the interruption, her head low, her 
tail high, and Skeeter remembered that 
Stonewall had promised the baby fresh 
milk. Eleven other machines came clat- 
tering noisily into the yard, and then the 
door of the house opened. 

Stonewall Jackson stood in their midst, 
holding the baby in his arms. 

“ Bless Gawd!” Muley whooped, as she 
hit the ground with both feet, and in two 
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jumps had Stonewall and the baby em- 
braced in her fat arms. 
“ Gimme my baby!” ‘Sally yelled. 
Seizing the infant, she rushed to the next 
automobile, and Gilly Painter jumped out 
to embrace the woman and the baby in his 
arms, 3 
“ How come you ain’t dead, Stonie?” 











Muley demanded. “ Didn’t you eat dem 
biscuits wid rat paste on ’em?” 

“ Naw!” Stonewall answered. “I seen 
’em on de kitchen shelf, an’ I wus skeart 
de chillun would eat ’em, so I throwed ’em 
in de stove.” 

“Bless Gawd!” Vinegar bellowed, 
“ Eve’ybody happy, an’ nobody dead!” 
















T’S a fool’s game—that is, of course, 
for a man. To a woman it’s only 
natural. Money, now, takes the place 
of the strong arm. In her case, it’s just 
prudence. Women have their fancies, and, 
all else being equal, they prefer him young 
and good-looking; but marriage doesn’t 
mean the same to a woman as it does to us. 
When a youngster is pouring his tale of 
love into a maiden’s ear, and taking it for 
granted that she’s listening to every word 
and is all in a flutter, it’s ten to one she’s 
turning over in her mind whether he will 
be able to keep her and the children in 
comfort. 

Speaking within reason, there’s no cause 
why a woman shouldn’t marry for money 
and yet make a good wife and be happy 
herself; but the other way round—being, 
as it is, against the laws of nature—doesn’t 
work. Maybe there never was such a case 
in the days when men were more guided 
by their proper instincts; but if it ever did 
occur that some young prehistoric chap, 
thinking of safety first, married a cave 
lady of superior weight and muscle to him- 
self, the chances are he came to wish he 
hadn’t. She may have saved him the trou- 
ble of fighting for himself outside, but in- 
side the cave he had a pretty rotten time, 
I guess. 


Marrying for Money 


THE CHURCHWARDEN TELLS ANOTHER PLEASANT STORY OF 
ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE—THE MYSTERY OF LETITIA 
FISK AND HELEN GRASS, ONE OF WHOM WAS 
A GREAT HEIRESS, BUT WHICH ONE ? 


By Jerome K. Jerome 















Woman was never intended to be the 
stronger of the twain. When she is, she 
doesn’t show at her best, not having the 
gift of tempering justice with mercy, so to 
speak. 

Take the case of Joe Addy, by way of 
example. He thought he had done a fine 
thing for himself when he married old man 
Pickering’s widow, and was under the im- 
pression that for the rest of his life he was 
going to be the landlord of the Beetle and 
Wedge. A picturesque little place it was 
then, just off the Reading road, doing a 
good business; and she not a bad-looking 
woman, though a bit too high-spirited for 
everybody’s taste. She had only one child, 
a red-headed girl of about sixteen. 

Well, all poor Joe got out of the deal 
was the position of barman without any 
wages. She fed him well, being fond of 
her victuals herself, and dressed him de- 
cently, especially on Sundays; but so far 
as hard cash was concerned, a shilling a 
week for tobacco was all he ever saw. As 
for sneaking a bit from the till, there wasn’t 
much chance of that with one of them al- 
ways about to look after him. He grum- 
bled and cursed, but her answer was al- 
ways the same—that if he thought he could 
better himself, she wouldn’t stand in his 
way. 
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When she died, she left the inn to the 
girl, and Joe found that he wasn’t as well 
off under the daughter as he had been 
under the mother. Getting on for a mid- 
dle-aged woman she was then, and still un- 
matried, owing to having too sharp a 
tongue; but Joe was too well broken in, by 
that time, either to fight or to run away. 
There may have been something in it be- 
fore the Married Woman’s Property Act 
became the law of the land; and where a 
man has enough of his own to enable him 
to hold up his end of the plank, it may be 
of help. Otherwise it’s a fool’s game, as 
I’ve said. 

Not that there’s any use talking. There’s 
something about the mere smell of money 
that muddles the senses of most humans. 
Once let it be known that a woman’s got 
money, and all the unmarried males will 
be around her like mice around a cheese 
trap, each one convinced that he’ll be able 
to bring off the trick, and that all she’ll ask 
for herself will be the pleasure of watching 
him spend it. 

There were two unmarried females—if 
you haven’t heard the story—who came to 
reside in this neighborhood, five and twenty 
years ago it must be now. They took over 
Drayton Manor, just as it stood—a fine 
old place the other side of the river. Lord 
Olley had died, leaving nothing but debts 
behind him, and glad enough her ladyship 
was to let the house and get away to the 
continent. 

Nice young women they were, each in 
her own way, though as different as chalk 
from cheese. One was an heiress, having 
inherited a fortune from an uncle in South 
America — millions, some said; while the 
other one, her cousin, wasn’t worth a 
penny. The awkward thing was that no- 
body knew which was which; and we never 
did find out, until it was too late, though 
it wasn’t for want of trying. 

Letitia Fisk and Helen Grass were their 
names, and both were about the same age. 
Miss Fisk was the beauty, creamy and 
dimpled, with golden hair, and amiable up 
to a point. Her cousin, Miss Grass, was 
what we should call a highbrow to-day. 
She wasn’t exactly plain; it was more her 
simple clothes and the way she wore her 
hair pulled straight back from her fore- 
head. It was her cleverness that frightened 
the men. She didn’t seem to have any use 
for a fool, and sometimes it wasn’t easy to 
tell whether she thought you one or not. 
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So far as the two girls were concerned, 
David and Jonathan couldn’t have been 
Closer. They had a joint account at the 
local bank, and one week it would be Helen 
Grass who signed the checks and paid the 
wages, and another time it would be Letitia 
Fisk. There seemed to be no rule or cus- 
tom. All that Jack Haze, the cashier, 
could tell us was that once a quarter he 
received a substantial draft, indorsed to 
their credit, from a solicitor in Leeds, and 
that an easier and more satisfactory ac- 
count no bank could wish for. Business- 
like young women they were in all things, 
both of them. 

At first the general idea in the neighbor- 
hood was that pretty soon the truth would 
be bound to leak out, and the only ques- 
tion was how to be prepared. In taste, as 
regards the males, the two hadn’t much in 
common. Miss Fisk favored the sporting 
type of man, while Miss Grass made no 
bones about letting it be known that what 
she would most value in a husband would 
be intellectuality. 

Well, so far as it went, that looked hope- 
ful. Most of the young men round about 
—and the old ones, too, for the matter of 
that — regarded themselves as sportsmen. 
The wish being father to the thought, they 
were sure that Miss Fisk would turn out 
to be the heiress. They argued—and the 
womenfolk were with them—that the one 
with the money, needing a companion, 
would naturally select a girl less attractive, 
to say the least of it, than herself. 

On the other hand, had Miss Grass been 
the boss, surely she would never have 
chosen so lovely a creature as Letitia Fisk 
to be always beside her, making her seem, 
by contrast, even plainer than she was. 
The hint that she was reserving herself for 
a suitor with brains was regarded as an 
intimation that, very sensibly, she wished 
to be considered as out of the running; 
especially having regard to the fact that 
in any case such a man would have to be 


imported. 
II 


Younc Harry Rodwell was the first to 
enter the race. His father was manager of 
the mills at Abingdon, and Harry was our 
local lady-killer back in those days. He’s 
a married man now, with five children, and 
a better wife than he deserved, seeing the 
way he used to play fast and loose with 
them all. 
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There could be no question that his 
handsome face had made an impression 
upon Miss Fisk, and it looked as if he was 
going to pull it off, until the Hon. Tom 
Hesselton, Lord Newbury’s son, came un- 
expectedly upon the scene. You see, they 
weren’t exactly ladies, as the term is un- 
derstood among the gentry. Colonial born 
and bred, they were. Until she came into 
her money, I don’t suppose she ever met a 
real swell, and the possibility of marrying 
into the peerage must have come to her as 
a new thought. 

Miss Fisk I’m talking of now. She gave 
you the idea of being a cool-headed little 
party; but it was plain that she liked be- 
ing courted and rather favored a crowd, 
for she didn’t close the door, even with 
those two inside. General Sir Arthur Miles 
was considered by many to have a fair 
chance, in spite of his being a widower with 
four children. One of the old school he 
was, and had a way of treating a woman as 
if she had been Queen Victoria, which car- 
ried most of them off their feet. There 
was also Barnwell, of Barnwell’s Bank, 
who saved her from Joe Chesney’s bull, ac- 
cording to her own account; though, ac- 
cording to Joe Chesney, there wasn’t any 
bull on his farm. 

Altogether there must have been a round 
dozen of them entitled to regard themselves 
as more or less in the running. Some of 
them may have been honestly in love with 
her for her own sake; but, if so, it was a 
strange thing that none of them seemed in 
a hurry to propose. 

And then came the night of the Hunt 
Ball. 

There had been a good deal of specula- 
tion as to how she would come dressed— 
Miss Fisk I’m still talking of. We were 
not worrying ourselves, just then, about the 
other one. Hitherto there had been no op- 
portunity for her to show what she could 
really do. At dinner parties and small 
kick-ups she had worn a string of smallish 
pearls and nothing else — nothing in the 
jewelry line, I mean; but at the Hunt Ball, 
it had always been the tradition for every 
woman to put on everything she possessed, 
and no doubt the gossips had dropped both 
girls a hint of what would be expected of 
them. 

We were not disappointed. They were 
among the last comers; and when they en- 
tered it was as if a flash of lightning had 
suddenly illuminated the room. One al- 
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most listened for the thunder, Such a 
blaze of diamonds had never been seen at 
the Hunt Ball before, though every family 
heirloom for ten or fifteen miles around 
had been hunted out, I take it, for that 
night. 

But it was Miss Grass who was wearing 
them. They glittered on her neck and 
arms and made a halo around her hair. 
The severity of her plain black dress was 
just the background that was needed to 
show them off. 

Miss Fisk, who followed her, was dressed 
in a pretty frock with sequins, and wore 
her usual string of pearls. Not that it 
mattered, for little else was looked at, that 
evening, but her cousin’s diamonds. Old 
Mr. Vanstettin, who had made his money 
in Hatton Garden, and had lately taken a 
house on the Didcot road, pronounced 
them real, and worth, at a rough guess, 
some twenty thousand pounds. 

Well, that was a facer. Of course, there 
were those who had guessed it all along, if 
you chose to believe them; but they were 
not popular. Those who had been wasting 
their time upon Miss Fisk hadn’t the 
gumption to hide their feelings, and went 
about cursing the cat, as we say. The 
Hon. Tom Hesselton suddenly discovered 
that a mare he had promised Miss Fisk 
wasn’t safe, and might let her down; and 
he was never seen again in these parts. The 
general, forgetting his old-school courtesy, 
denounced both the girls as a couple of 
minxes. 

A few who hadn’t committed themselves 
now began to take an interest in literature 
and the fine arts. Young men of intellect, 
it transpired, had been hiding themselves, 
unsuspected. The curate, the Rev. Cyril 
O’Neale, published a small volume of 
poems. An Oxford professor took lodgings 
over Mrs. Larter’s, in the High Street, ex- 
plaining that he was interested in Roman 
remains. 

Miss Fisk, to do the girl justice, bore her 
change of fortune with remarkable cheer- 
fulness. She may have overdone it. Any- 
how, the idea got into the air that after all 
it might turn out that she really was the 
heiress, and that the display of the costly 
diamonds had been a put-up job. Wishing 
to be sure of being loved for herself alone, 
she might have put them on her cousin in- 
stead of on herself, guessing that by this 
means she would be able to tell the goats 
from the sheep. As General Sir Arthur said 
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more than once, it would have been, if true, 
a heartless trick; but then the modern girl 
is notoriously heartless. 


Ill 


Ir was the falling in of the lease of the 
Home Farm that gave us the chance, as we 
thought, of putting all doubts to rest. Jack 
Matthews wasn’t eager to renew, and the 
girls thought it would be fun to run the 
farm themselves. They applied to me to 
find them a bailiff. 

It was Miss Grass who was the keen one. 
It came to me as an inspiration that they 
were putting themselves in my hands. 

“He'll have to be a good man,” I said, 
“if he isn’t going to lose your money for 
you, and let the place down.” 

“We want a good man, of course,” said 
Miss Grass. ‘“ That’s why we’ve come to 
you.” 

“We feel we can rely on you,” added 
Miss Fisk, with one of her delightful 
smiles. They were nice girls, both of 
them. 

“Well, I’ve got the right man in mind,” 
Isaid. ‘“ He’s been farming Upton Heights 
for the past three years, and has done won- 
ders with it. If he gives that place up, as 
he’ll have to do, and puts his heart and 
soul into your land, he’ll naturally want a 
contract, all signed and sealed and in due 
order.” 

I watched the effect of my words. I 
guessed they knew what I was driving at, 
but it didn’t seem to trouble them. They 
drew aside and talked together for some 
minutes, and then they came back and sat 
down again. 

“ We think that is only fair,” said Miss 
Grass. “If, after seeing him, you will 
write us the terms that Mr.—” 

“Harry Brightmore is the chap I’m 
thinking of,” I told them. “A_ better 
farmer you won’t find in the country; and 
if I can persuade him—”’ 

“The terms Mr. Harry Brightmore will 
accept,” she interrupts me, “ we will send 
them on to our solicitor, with instructions 
to prepare a contract. We know that what- 
ever you advise us will be fair to both 
Sides.” 

“T'll see him this afternoon,” I said, 
“and write you this evening. By the bye, 
to which of you ladies do I write?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” answered Miss 
Grass. “It was really my cousin’s sug- 
gestion, so perhaps—” 
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“Oh, address it to Miss Grass,” cut in 
the other one. “Id rather, dear,” she said, 
turning to her cousin. 

And with that they shook hands and 
went out. 

I saw young Harry Brightmore that 
same afternoon. He jumped at the idea 
of coming to Drayton Manor. The Heights 
was only a one-horse sort of a place. It 
would be a big lift up for him, and he 
thanked me heartily. 

“ And, incidentally,” I whispered to him 
—though, seeing we had the bar of the Red 
Lion entirely to ourselves, there really 
wasn’t any need of whispering—‘“ we will 
find out which is the heiress and which is 
the heiress’s companion. They can’t both 
sign the contract.” 

The contract arrived in due course. I 
didn’t take much time tearing open the 
envelope, and the first thing I looked for 
was the signature. It was signed “ William 
Ebenezer Catchpenny.”” The covering let- 
ter from the solicitor, in Leeds, explained 
that Mr. Catchpenny being the guardian of 
the “ beneficiary ”—it didn’t mention the 
name of the beneficiary—and sole surviving 
executor of the estate—it didn’t mention 
the name of the estate—was, of course, the 
party responsible. Would I obtain Mr. 
Brightmore’s signature to the duplicate con- 
tract, and return same at my early con- 
venience? 

Well, to young Harry Brightmore it 
didn’t matter. He had got his contract, 
and that was all he wanted. It would 
enable him to marry his young woman, 
with whom he had been in love ever since 
he was a boy; but I confess that I myself 
was pretty mad. I had dropped hints, 
here and there, of how clever I had been; 
and when the truth came out—as, sooner 
or later, I knew it would, young Bright- 
more not being a man who could keep a 
secret—I guessed I would come in for a 
good bit of chaff. 

As a matter of fact, that’s just what 
happened, though not before I had taken 
a journey to Leeds and dropped in at the 
office of Cutts & Dare, the solicitors in 
question. It was an ancient firm, and 
Cutts had only one clerk—Dare was dead 
—a rheumaticky old chap with a face like 
a wooden image. I handed him my card. 

He didn’t wait for me to tell him my 
business. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I can only tell 
you what I’ve told thirteen other people 
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from your neighborhood who have been 
here within the last few months. We don’t 
know ourselves. The only person resident 
in England who does know, other than the 
ladies themselves, is our client, Mr. Catch- 
penny. You have his address. We are not 
interfering in the matter.” 

Upon which I took the next train back. 


IV 


Ir looked to me as if that was the end; 
but it wasn’t. 

A new junior master came to the 
grammar school. Peter Summer was his 
name. He wasn’t exactly intellectual, and 
he wasn’t much of a sportsman, but a nicer 
all-round lad would have taken a bit of 
finding. He was fond of long country 
walks, and so, as it happened, was Miss 
Fisk; and they seem to have met and 
walked together, more or less accidentally, 
for half the winter before they knew each 
other’s names. 

Not that it told him anything, even when 
he learned Miss Fisk’s name. He may have 
heard of an heiress having taken Drayton 
Manor, or he may not; but he wasn’t the 
sort to be interested, even if he had. Cer- 
tainly he never connected her with the little 
maiden in heavy shoes and short skirts— 
they were not fashionable then—who had 
informed him, on their second meeting, 
that he could call her Miss Letitia, and she 
would call him Mr. Peter, but he wasn’t to 
forget the “‘ Miss.” She always left him at 
the corner of the lane leading to the Manor 
Farm, and he naturally assumed that she 
lived there. 

After a time the affair got about. Of 
course, they had been seen holding each 
other’s hands, and he carrying her over 
muddy places, and all that; and the whole 
countryside was on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, looking to him to solve the problem. 
There were signs, according to the women, 
proving that she was only waiting to be 
asked, and wouldn’t say no. If she was the 
heiress, Peter would be in luck, and anyhow 
there would be an end to the suspense. If 
she wasn’t, he would marry her just the 
same—one felt pretty sure of that—and 
would still think himself lucky, leaving 
Miss Grass as the one and only bone to be 
contended for. 

All might have gone according to the 
program, if young Peter hadn’t been so 
high-minded. How he found out I can’t 
say, but one Wednesday afternoon, instead 
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of going out for his usual walk, he shut 
himself up in his room; and when Mrs. 
Bargus, his landlady, went up with his tea, 
she found him sitting there with his head 
between his hands, looking as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

She asked him what was the trouble. She 
was 4 motherly soul, and, with tears in his 
eyes, he told her. 

““T love her,” he said. “I never knew 
how much I loved her; and now I dare not 
ask her!” 

‘But perhaps she’s the poor one,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Bargus. 

“Yes, but if she isn’t, and accepts!” he 
answers with a groan. 

“You don’t think you could ever get 
used to it—the money, I mean?” asked 
Mrs. Bargus. 

“ They say it’s more than a million,” he 
answers. ‘“ I’d never be able to look myself 
in the face*again!” 

“ Well, put it to her plainly,” urged Mrs. 
Bargus. ‘Tell her that if she’s the poor 
one, you love her, but if she’s the heiress 
you can’t. Give the girl a chance—that’s 
my advice.” 

“ But I do love her,” he answers. 
shall never love any one else!” 

And then he jumps up and curses all the 
money in the world, together with her un- 
cle who left it to her—if he was her uncle, 
and it was to her he left it—and himself 
and everybody else, and ends by throwing 
the teapot out of the window, for whatever 
good that could have done. The very next 
morning he goes off with his bag by an 
early train, and he never came back. 

But he married her, after all, so we 
learned eventually. I expect she saw to 
that. They were both of them girls that 
knew their own minds. They got quit of 
the place soon after, to an old fellow from 
South Africa, and went off abroad without 
saying a word to any one. 

But we never found out which was 
which. Sometimes I have thought it must 
have been Miss Fisk, she being the more 
larky of the two, and just the one to whom 
the idea of playing such a trick would have 
occurred—and, unless she was the heiress, 
she could hardly have suggested it. At 
other times I’ve argued to myself that it 
must have been Miss Grass, owing to her 
always putting her cousin forward and then 
watching with a curious little smile about 
the corners of her mouth. 

I would like to have known for certain. 


sa 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTH SEAS, WHERE THE SWIFT FIRES OF 
ROMANCE STILL BURN AND MEN STILL FIGHT FOR 
LOVE AND TREASURE 


By Hugh Miller 


MILE to the iee of the shore lights 
they ran the cutter into a little bay. 
The arrival of the white man and 
his two Kanakas had ceased to be a matter 
of curiosity to the natives, and the other 
people on the island wouldn’t stir without 
assurance that a trader’s goods consisted 
of something more exciting than soap, 
macaroni, and matches; but to-night the 
usually quiet eyes of ithe white man were 
alert, and his men seemed to sense the 
change. They carried the heavier bales 
ashore in record time, sprang into the surf 
at the right moment, and beached their 
light craft in one quick run. A few mo- 
ments later Merrick had his boots on, and, 
followed by the others, was making for the 
settlement. 

The trader paused ai the entrance to 
Verande’s store before he entered the haze 
of tobacco smoke. His quick senses took 
in the presence of strangers. 

“ You’re a month early, captain!” re- 
marked the dark, oily-faced storekeeper 
behind the counter. 

“Ves—I got a quick turn round in 
Noumea.” 

A faint, odd perfume assailed him now. 
It seemed to belong to far-away things, to 
a sweeter, older world. 

“What hev youse got dis trip, boss?” 
inquired a fat, full-bearded negro. 

“ Nothing in your line, Sam—unless it’s 
a clean shirt,” answered the newcomer, 
raising a glass. “ Verande, send out two 
long ones to my fellows. They need it.” 

With this Merrick sank on a bench and 
proceeded to fill his pipe and take stock of 
the room’s occupants. A group of non- 
descripts in a corner were playing poker. 
Two Dutchmen in dirty blue dungarees 
were working at the figures of a pay roll. 
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An Arab, two Japanese from the New Cale- 
donian mines, and the negro, Sam, reclined 
on bales. A Chinaman lay asleep in a cor- 
ner, with his worldly possessions, wrapped 
in a single handkerchief, for a pillow. Two 
emaciated lascars sat solemnly on a box 
by the door, chewing. 

A burst of laughter from the back room, 
followed by “ Leave me alone, pig!” in a 
shrill voice, told Merrick that he also had 
strange women to reckon with. He knew 
that within the next hour most of the 
colony would assemble in the store, and he 
would then have to take careful stock of 
each. If it were as much as suspected 
that he carried twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of pearls, he might as well say good 
night to the world. 

Ready money was Merrick’s need. He 
gave himself twenty-four hours to secure it 
from the sale of his stores. In that time 
he counted on reprovisioning and getting 
out to sea. Then in a week he could reach 
Noumea, sell the cutter, and make for 
Sydney, there to take ship for London. 

He knew he had been watched before 
sailing, so he had set his course for Maré, 
in the Loyalties; but one day out he had 
turned northward and, skirting the coast 
of Lifou, had made one of the New Heb- 
rides group. The wind had dropped since 
he landed. That was in his favor. 

‘“‘ Here’s your mail, captain,” said Ver- 
ande, passing a letter over the counter. 

Mail! That meant a recent arrival, yet 
Merrick had seen no strange boat in the 
bay. He turned the envelope over with 
an assumption of indifference. Curse his 
luck! It had arrived two days before. 
Even now men who brought the mail might 
be in the room—men who had been in 
Noumea when he left. 
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The envelope contained only a cata- 
logue. Thrusting it into his pocket, Mer- 
rick sauntered outside. Darkness had 
fallen, but there was no moon. He entered 
the shadow of some trees, turned, and 
watched the doorway. 

In a few minutes a woman appeared in 
the square of light, lit a cigarette, and re- 
treated. Almost immediately four figures 
emerged from the blackness and went to 
the back of the house. 

“ That looks like five to one against!” 
murmured Merrick as he moved into deep- 
er shadows. 

Making a detour, he went back to the 
place where he had left his bales. There 
he found his two Kanakas, who were 
stretched under the potency of Verande’s 
worst cognac. The Englishman selected a 
case from his goods and carried it into the 
store. 

Nowhere could he detect any movement 
that was palpably suspicious. Verande sat 
behind the counter, adding a column of fig- 
ures. The woman must have retreated to 
the back room. 

“Two dozen, as usual,” said Merrick, 


depositing his burden on the counter. 

He took a receipt from Verande and 
turned away. ‘Then he noticed the woman. 
She was twenty-four, perhaps, and pale, 
with wide set eyes and a beautiful nose— 


not Anglo-Saxon and not Italian. She 
probably combined a touch of Bohemia 
and a touch of the East. She wore an un- 
mistakably English straw hat—a man’s 
shape—and a colored shawl over a print 
dress. 

Then Merrick again smelled that queer 
perfume; and yet it wasn’t queer to him, 
for he had often smelled it in the far-away, 
elegant West. Had he not been within a 
few feet of this girl, he might have called 
it a cheap and common scent and drowned 
its odor with cheaper and commoner to- 
bacco smoke; but now he didn’t do any- 
thing. He simply stood and let the per- 
fume reshape and repeople this reeking 
cabin of the South Seas. 

From somewhere came forgotten sounds 
and forms. Bells pealed, there was a mist 
of green on stately trees, and he saw a park 
with high railings. He recalled the rustle 
of silk, lavender gloves, soft gray clothes, 
a girl laughing like April, violets— 

Violets! It was the perfume of violets 
that made this magic. The Englishman’s 
eyes were full on the girl. No, she didn’t 
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belong to that sweet old world. She was— 
foreign. 

“Good evening,” he said. 
cigarette?” 

“No, thank you, sir—I do not smoke.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘ sir,’ ” he told her. 

“ But why?” 

“ Because these people never do ”—he 
waved a careless arm toward the crowd— 
“and they are your inferiors.”” Then he 
added: “ What are you doing here, any- 
how?” 

“T am in Uncle’s troupe.” 

“ Troupe?” 

“We sing and dance.” 

“Oh! And where are the others?” 

“They are in there.” She indicated the 
back room. “ We are giving a show to- 
night.” 

“T shall be there,” said Merrick. 

“Then I will sing for you,” she an- 
swered, and passed into the rear apartment. 

He watched her go, and something made 
him sigh. 


“Have a 


il 


Over his supper Merrick mused. Sure- 
ly this girl couldn’t belong to one of the 
loathsome traveling shows he had often en- 
countered in the islands; and yet it looked 
as if she had lied when she told him that 
she did not smoke, and why had she come 
to the counter and talked to him? 

He lit his pipe as the two lascars pro- 
ceeded to clear the furniture and cases from 
the rear end of the room. A few more 
men—casual hands from the oil wells— 
drifted in, extra lamps were trimmed and 
lit, and the troupe appeared to a chorus 
of applause. 

The party consisted of four girls and an 
older couple known only as Uncie and Aunt 
Rosa. The man wore an old and stained 
dress suit. His face was lumpy and 
creased, his teeth were prominent and 
heavily stopped with gold. His small black 
eyes appeared to struggle against great 
odds. His wife, a dark-skinned hag with 
a sharp nose, fat hands, and a messy make- 
up, sat with a pair of painted tambourines 
with which she lent spasmodic urge and 
body to the thin strains of a portable piano 
played by Uncle. 

The girl in the straw hat sang old ditties 
of the boulevards, while the others clapped 
their hands, joined in choruses, or sat awk- 
wardly, with unremitting smiles. Uncle 
punctuated each item with rasping and 
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highly scandalous comment 
physical charms of the ladies. 
After the third number Aunt Rosa came 


round with the tambourines. Then the 
girls mingled with the audience, while the 
“band ’? — augmented by a mouth organ, 
played almost simultaneously with the pi- 
ano by Uncle—rendered a selection. 

Merrick had seen nothing of the four 
mysterious men. Drink was flowing freely 
now, and the air was dense with smoke. 
Two of the girls circled the room, kicking 
a bell held over their heads from behind 
by a third of the party. The girl with the 
straw hat, taking advantage of this diver- 
sion, moved nearer Merrick. 

Suddenly the great arm of a Dutchman 
reached across a packing case and caught 
her. With a quick twist of her lithe body 
she eluded the man’s grasp, but not before 
her shawl was off and her dress ripped from 
one shoulder. A bellow of laughter fol- 
lowed. 

The Englishman turned. The singer 
laughed as she adjusted her dress, but 
there was fear in her eyes, and he saw 
four scars on her white flesh. In an in- 
stant the laughter ceased as Merrick, leap- 
ing to his feet, swung the Dutchman into 
an open space. 

“No, please! 
pleaded the girl. 

“ Then who did?” demanded the English- 
man, letting go his hold. 

“Not him! Not him!” she whispered. 

The Dutchman grinned stupidly below a 
cold sweat. He knew the other’s strength, 
and feared him, as did many men on the 
island. 

“ He’s lucky, then,” was all that Mer- 
rick said. 

He turned to the girl, but, as he swung, 
his eyes caught what was obviously a signal 
from the hand of Uncle, and a head simul- 
taneously disappeared from the inner door- 
way. 

Was this a melodrama or merely a trick? 
It all seemed plausible enough, and yet 
Merrick had a queer feeling that he would 
need all his wits, and perhaps all his 
Strength. He must play for safety and 
keep his head. Above all, he must not get 
into a fight. Too long had he led this life 
of little better than savagery; too long had 
he struggled on the edges of civilization, 
pitting his wits against men without scru- 
ple, mercy, or morality. The only women 
he had known in all these long years had 
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been just like this lot—pitiable creatures, 
anybody’s women and nobody’s women; 
but now he was through with it all. 

It only remained to get clear. That 
debt in England could be paid now, and 
he would have enough left to start afresh. 
Yes, he must keep his head. It was now or 
never. With an air of nonchalance he 
slipped his revolver into a side pocket and 
sauntered across the room. 

“Verande!” The sweating Frenchman, 
with a dead cheroot dribbling from his lips, 
smiled. ‘Can you let me have cash for 
this new lot of stuff to-night?” 

“Why, captain, you are not to go so 
soon?” 

“T have a bill to meet,” answered Mer- 
rick quietly. 

Then the storekeeper’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Perhaps it is that the captain would 
give a present to beauty?” 

Merrick’s steady gaze met the insinua- 
tion. 

“No, Verande, it is not that I would do 
that.” 

The Frenchman knew the other, so he 
extracted a wallet. 

“ Well, all right, if you please,” he mut- 
tered, and proceeded to count out the 
money. “ Henri has checked the other 
stuff,” he added. 

Then he filled two glasses and thrust one 
before the Englishman. 

The troupe having relaxed for an inter- 
val, Uncle, noticing the money transaction, 
lounged at the counter by Merrick’s side. 
It happened that when the latter moved, 
the performer shifted clumsily. 

“Excuse, please—I have spilled your 
drink!” Uncle’s face wore an expression 
of leering politeness. ‘“ M. Verande, an- 
other cognac for monsieur,’”’ he added. 

Merrick signed a receipt before looking 
up. Then a strange thing happened. As 
Uncle set the new drink before Merrick, 
the girl in the straw hat came close to his 
left arm. She whipped the Englishman’s 
hat off and thrust her own—ludicrously 
small for him—on his head. A titter went 
around, and the girl rocked to and fro in 
laughter. Then she grimaced, stuck a coin 
in her eye, and, apparently overcome with 
the fun of the thing, dropped her head on 
Merrick’s shoulder. 

“ Don’t drink it! -Don’t drink it!” 

He heard the words come quick and low, 
close to his ear. In a second he had a grip 

on himself and joined in the game. Spring- 
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ing on the counter, he caught the girl and 
lifted her bodily above his head. His feet 
moved twice in plausible stumbles, and he 
had the satisfaction of hearing a glass crash 
to the floor. 

“ Make a fool of me now up there, if 
you can!” he laughed, then lowered her 
gently. As her head passed his he hissed: 
“ Outside, quick!” 

She wrenched herself free, and with a 
bound cleared a box and made for the 
door, Merrick at her heels. It caused gen- 
eral amusement, for no one had ever seen 
the English trader indulging in such horse- 

lay. 
: In the first deep shadow the girl clung 
to Merrick’s arm. 

“ Vour life is in danger. Don’t go into 
the back room! They will kill you,” she 
whispered, her hands trembling. 

Something in Merrick almost exulted in 
this adventure, though something else told 
him he was a fool to thrill at the touch of 
a strange woman—anybody’s woman—out- 
side a foul island cabin. 

“Who are they?” he asked. 

“* Jerez—they call him the Cat—and his 
three men. They have paid Uncle to help 
them. Oh, go—go quickly!” she pleaded. 

Then she stole away. Merrick, keeping 
out of the light that flooded from the door- 
way, skirted the house. The door at the 
rear was closed, but a window was illumi- 
nated. He crept noiselessly forward and 
raised his head above the level of the sill. 

The room was lit by a lamp standing 
on a table, around which three men were 
seated. At the end, facing Merrick and 
quite still, was Jerez. A wreath of cigarette 
smoke spun up in front of his yellow, 
angular eyes. 

The door from the store opened, and the 
watcher’s mouth set hard as he noticed 
that the girl who entered was followed by 
Uncle. The door slammed, and she was 
thrust toward the group at the table. She 
shrank away. The Cat rose, an incredibly 
thin figure in terra cotta duck, and ad- 
vancec ioward her. One glance at her face 
told Merrick that she faced stark horror. 

Very gently the Englishman raised the 
sash of the window, and his hand went to 
his pocket. Then, suddenly, a viselike grip 
fastened on his wrist and a dull blow at the 
back of his neck sent him down. He was 
vaguely conscious of a door opening, and 
of being dragged over a floor. A lamp was 
close to his eyes, and hands tore at his shirt 
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front. Confused figures spun around him 
and then faded to blackness. 


III 


MERRICK regained conscicusness to find 
Verande, haif clad, bending over him, 
while several others, including the negro, 
Sam, and the lascars, looked on stupidly. 
Some one helped the prostrate man to a 
sitting position. The sun had just risen, 
and the doors and windows were open. He 
had a terrible ache at the back of his head 
and a throb in his eyes. Sounds came to 
him as from a distance. 

Some of Verande’s bitter cognac put re- 


-newed life into his limbs. He set his un- 


willing mind to piece together odd splinters 
of recollection. In a few minutes he spoke. 

“Where did she go?” 

Fool that he was! Why bother about 
her? It was the others who mattered. 

“Gone with the rest of them, before I 
have wakened,” growled Verande, with a 
shrug. 

The storekeeper had been roused only 
fifteen minutes before by the negro who 
found Merrick. He had yet to discover the 
extent of his own loss. 

The Englishman’s hand went to his shirt 
front. The cord was gone from his neck. 
His lips took an ironic twist as he asked 
faintly: 

‘Whose boat did they take?” 

“Your men say a schooner put in at 
dawn and took the lot on board.” 

At this Merrick motioned one of his 
Kanakas to approach. 

‘Is my boat all right?” 

The fellow nodded an answer. 

“Where have you been?” 

“ Me sleep.” 

Merrick smiled and sipped a little more 
cognac. Then, turning to Verande, who 
was fighting his way into the wrong aper- 
tures of a dirty shirt, he remarked: 

“Tm afraid your interesting visitors 
have cleaned me out, but if you'll let me 
have my provisions and lend me a re- 
volver, you can be certain of payment 
within a month.” He struggled to his 
feet. ‘“ Water kegs, quick!” he called to 
his men. 

“You cannot sail yet, captain,” urged 
the Frenchman. 

The other enly smiled and answered: 

“T can, Verande, and this is going to be 
the trip of my life!” 

With this he moved slowly to the door 
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and passed into the sunlight. 
breeze met him, and he breathed deeply. 
Disregarding a proffered arm, he set out 
along the shore path. 

A flock of tiny reed birds passed in a 
twittering cloud. Great butterflies flashed 
across the crystal-clear alleys of sunlight 


in the groves. Far off, the breakers. were 
beating on the reef. ‘To Merrick the thun- 
dering margin of the sea spoke for the 
whole outer world, so pitiless and cruel that 
even now it roared its eternal challenge to 
a man who was lonely and sick with pain. 

In a clump of palms he rested awhile 
and searched his pockets. Besides Ver- 
ande’s six-shooter and cartridges, his jacket 
contained pipe and tobacco and the cata- 
logue he had received the night before. 
Moving on again, he glanced back in the 
direction of the store. As yet there was 
no sign of the Kanakas following. The 
water had to be pumped, of course, and 
Verande weighed his stores mercilessly. 

When he came in sight of his cutter, the 
Englishman sighed, squared his shoulders, 
and smiled in his own hard way. Arrived 
at the vessel, he stepped into her, looked 
about him hastily, and knelt to creep below 
the short deck which formed a forecastle 
and store locker. 

What was this? He caught his breath in 
amazement. Before him lay a straw hat— 
an unmistakable straw hat, t/e straw hat. 
He picked it up. Beneath it lay his money 
wallet. 

“Where are you?” he shouted, leaping 
to his feet. 

There was no answer but the murmur 
of the sea. He crept under the deck. 
Nothing there! Carrying the hat, he 
stepped on to the beach and paused to re- 
flect. His chin dropped on his chest and 
his eyes wandered mechanically. 

Suddenly his eyes brightened, and he 
leaned forward. Scratched on the sand, 
only two yards from where he stood, he 
read the word—‘ Noumea.” 


IV 


THE canvas of the schooner Disa hung 
limp between a burning sky and a motion- 
less sea. Below a rough awning, the wom- 
en passengers lay stretched in a state of 
common stupor. Three of the girls ap- 
peared to sleep, while Aunt Rosa played a 
solitary and interminable game with a 
pack of greasy cards. The fourth girl lay 
face downward, gazing astern. From the 
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hatchway came the smell of tobacco and 
the murmur of voices. 

Below, in a corner of the saloon, Uncle 
sprawled in a state of general deflation. 
At the table, a squat Swede, with black 
teeth and bleached hair, faced Jerez across 
a map. The Cat’s diamond-shaped eyes 
were riveted on those of the seaman. 

- “ Well?” 

“Tt was all your fault,” grumbled the 
Swede. “Dere was ne time. Dat signal 
came from you early py two hours, pefore 
we had made a second journey ashore for 
water.” 

“Why didn’t you fill up at sunset?” 

To this there was no answer, so Jerez 
went on, in his toneless purr: 

“Who came aboard without my au- 
thority? Answer me!” 

The Swede shifted his feet. 

“‘ Some ladies,” he blurted. 

“Ah! Now I understand,” said Jerez. 
“T, too, have my hobbies; but I chartered 
this ship and I engaged you. Yow are a 
fool, Henson! Only a fool would disobey 
me.” 

The speaker leaned back and lit a ciga- 
rette, while the seaman pushed his cap 
from a streaming brow and muttered some- 
thing about bad luck and a blasted calm. 

“Look,” he added, jabbing a thumb on 
the map. ‘“ We will make dis island. It 
is east of Tanna. It has water pits. Dere 
is enough in dis ship now for five days. 
Dere is also paraffin. I will make a con- 
denser.” 

“* Make what the hell you like,” put in 
Uncle, in a melancholy rumble, “only I 
can’t do without a drink!” 

This talk of delay and going off their 
course was frightening him. He only want- 
ed to reach Noumea quickly, get his share 
of the mysterious spoil, and take the first 
ship away from this yellow-eyed fiend. 

But the fiend didn’t appear to notice 
Uncle’s remark. 

‘“‘ Henson,” he said, “‘ make that island, 
but get me to Noumea damned quick!” 

He went up on deck. The heat did not 
seem to affect him. He looked aft and 
smiled jaggedly in the direction of the 
group of inert women. A useless lot, all 
of them—at least, all except one, and he 
didn’t trust her. Did one ever trust a 
woman one wanted? 

As for the old pair, they would be a 
nuisance if it came to a race against French 
police boats or that fool Englishman. Jerez 
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had a glimmering of an idea now, as his 
eye narrowed down on the girl he didn’t 
trust. He paced the deck and caught her 
watching him. 

As he walked, there appeared on the 
horizon a faint line of purple that widened 
slowly. Henson saw it, and heaved a sigh 
of relief. Running up the companionway, 
he made sure of the position of Jerez, then 
stumbled back into the saloon. There he 
ag for a locker and dug Uncle with his 

oot. 

“Wake up!” he said. “ This plasted 
calm is finished. Now we can have one!” 

Within half an hour the sails of the Disa 
swayed and bellied. Henson shouted orders, 
and the schooner swung three points to 
westward, Voices rose, and women shifted 
aft and began to prepare a meal. Stretched 
in a hammock, Jerez dozed, with one thin 
yellow hand inside his shirt front. 

The girl who had been gazing astern sat 
watching the man. She had seen his eyes 
often that day, and they frightened her. 

Oh, why had she bungled everything on 
the island that night? She ought to have 
known that one of the four men was on 
guard outside the store. Fate? She knew 
the word well, though she couldn’t quite 
understand it. Whenever the unexpected 
happens, men call it fate. When it doesn’t 
happen, they boast, say how well they 
manage life, and sing about captaining 
their souls. 

Casual happenings can have no relation 
to one another. Why, then, should there 
be anything at all in the appearance of 
this Englishman? She had known other 
Englishmen in her old home in South 
America, She remembered a general im- 
pression of muscular bodies and slow 
minds. She had watched a polo game with 
one of them. She and he had had nothing 
in common. The speed and grace of the 
sport had appealed to her. Her people 
had hoped she would marry him. How far 
off all that seemed—those quiet, courtly 
days that the revolution had ended in one 
night! 

She sighed and blinked herself into the 
present. This new Englishman—she did 
not know his name, nor he hers—why did 
each thought of him yield a strange sweet- 
ness? 

Even now she could see that lean, brown 
cheek and steady gaze, and could feel the 
touch of his strong hands. He was part 
of fate, perhaps; but this feeling was not 
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part of him or of fate. It was her own. 
If she liked, she could bury it as her deep- 
est secret, and it would not show its head 
till a red flower should grow on her grave, 
She was of the south, this girl, where the 
thought of love and the thought of death 
are often one. 

Now that she knew truly how it was with 
her heart, what she gained in hope she lost 
in terror of Jerez. She could not count on 
help from Uncle, and as for Aunt Rosa and 
the others— 

A voice cut in on her reflections, and 
she went aft to dinner, passing Henson, 
who hiccuped and began to search the ho- 
rizon. 

Shortly before noon the next day, the 
wind having held, the Disa hove to off the 
shore of a small lump of an island. A sin- 
gle conical hill with a flat top rose sheer 
from the beach. The boats were lowered. 
Apparently determined to lose no time, and 
to prepare, if necessary, for a prolonged 
voyage, Jerez ordered every one on shore 
except two sailors. Each person had in- 
structions. The women were sent on ahead 
with the ship’s dirty linen and two of the 
Jerez gang, who were instructed to proceed 
to the water pits with ropes and buckets. 

The first boat being beached, and the 
men having satisfied themselves that there 
was no stream at the foot of the hill, they 
commenced to climb to the water hole. 
There a bucket was lowered and swung 
according to orders. 

A few minutes later, laden with kegs, 
Uncle and the third of the Jerez men ar- 
rived, in vile humor. There had been some 
difficulty in restraining Aunt Rosa from ac- 
companying them. She didn’t like wash- 
ing, and she wanted to see the view. 

Flinging his burden on the ground, 
Uncle’s companion exclaimed: 

“ strike right now unless Jerez coughs 
up 

“What’s the good?” muttered the big- 
gest of the trio. ‘“ I know where he keeps 
things. We'll fix him all right later on!” 

While the party began to busy itself, a 
figure emerged from a clump of brushwood 
on the opposite side of the water hole. 

“ Good morning!” said a pleasant voice. 
The men started, looked up, and found 
that they faced, beneath a quiet smile on 
the face of Merrick, the glaring muzzle of 
a revolver. ‘“ Oblige me by raising your 
hands,” he ordered. 

“You?” ejaculated Uncle, with a gasp. 
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‘Now those weapons,” Merrick cut in. 
“Thank you! You boys will have to get 
up a bit earlier if you’re going to be any 
good at sailing a boat.” 

He had the quartet with their backs to 
the down path. 

“Look here, I wasn’t in this business,” 
burst out Uncle. “One of my girls was 
paid to do it. I’m finished with this 
crowd!” 

Merrick took no notice. 
plan prepared. 

“ Fasten those ropes together, and make 
fast one end to that tree. You!” He 
beckoned out one of the gang. When his 
order was carried out, he added: “ Now 
each man will go down into that pit. Don’t 
worry; it’s quite safe. Twenty-five feet 
down you’re on solid ground, if you keep 
in the middle, but there’s water all around 
you. It’s the way of these holes. Now 
then, Uncle!” He rounded on the quak- 
ing form. ° 

“T can’t do it! 
wretched man. 

“All right! The others will lower you 
—and I'll drill the first man who disobeys 
me!” 

Merrick had the four out of sight and 
the rope hauled up within ten minutes. 
He paused for a moment to shout: 

“This is merely a temporary inconven- 
ience, gentlemen. When your companion, 
Jerez, comes to terms with me, you will be 
released.” 

A chorus of oaths followed the English- 
man down the pathway. 

From the hilltop he had marked the 
landing. It was strange that nearly all the 
ship’s company had come ashore. Jerez 
might have some game to play. He must 
be taken as quickly as the others. 

Unfortunately, there was no cover for 
the last fifty yards. Merrick had almost 
gained the margin of the trees when he 
stopped suddenly. A shout came from the 
direction of the beach, and then the sound 
of oars. He dashed on. He was almost 
out into the open space, and through a gap 
in the foliage he had a clear view of the 
beach 

Jerez was struggling with a girl in one 
of the boats. With his free arm he was 
covering the two men who rowed them 
swiftly toward the Disa. As Merrick 
plunged madly down the remaining slope 
and sprinted across the beach, Henson 
jumped into the other boat and seized the 


He had his 


I'll fall!” protested the 
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oars. The Cat’s boat had only thirty yards’ 
start, and the Swede, despite his physique, 
rowed with long powerful strokes. 

The Englishman rushed past the group 
of mystified women, reached the sea’s edge, 
and shouted: 

“Wait! Take me on board!” 

At that moment the lean figure in the 
stern of the first boat stood up, shook off 
the girl, steadied itself and fired. Henson 
raised an arm, then crumpled up and 
slipped from his seat. One oar fell over- 
board and drifted away. 

Flinging off his coat and hat, Merrick 
ran into the sea. Swimming vigorously, he 
reached the boat, and used the weight of 
the limp occupant to clamber aboard. The 
man was insensible and bleeding from the 
shoulder. Merrick propped him up and 
sculled back to the shore. There the three 
girls, under his direction, carried the 
wounded man into the shade of the trees. 

The Englishman quickly heaped together 
some brushwood. As he took dry matches 
and a clasp knife from the injured man’s 
pocket, he jerked out: 

“Your men are in a water hole at the 
top of the hill. You'll find a rope there. 
Light that fire, one of you, and some one 
fetch some green leaves.” 

He bared the injured man’s shoulder and 
found that a bullet was lodged in the flesh. 
Having sterilized the blade of the knife 
in the fire, on which he then heaped 
leaves, he removed the bullet and bound 
up the wound. 

He glanced out to sea. The schooner was 
now two miles to the south, and the wind 
was freshening. He knew that all his sail- 
ing skill would help him little so long as the 
wind held, for the schooner carried a lot of 
canvas. On the other hand, if the wind 
dropped, his men could use oars. 

When Henson opened his eyes, the 
Englishman again looked out and saw his 
cutter close to the shore. The Kanakas had 
started in answer to his smoke signal. 

“Tl report you at the first port, 
Good-by!” 

Merrick séized his coat and made for the 
water’s edge. Not one of the women 
seemed to realize what was happening, 
though just as the man climbed on board 
Aunt Rosa started to wail. 

“You’re not leaving us?” she screamed. 

“Can’t help you—got to see Jerez,” 
came the answer. 

The little craft swung around and slipped 
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seaward under a fresh wind. Aunt Rosa 
stared after it, bewildered, for somehow 
what remnan’ of wits this whole business 
had left her with wouldn’t work. 

Merrick could just see the schooner now 
—a mere speck on the horizon. 

A man may sail the South Seas for 
twenty years and learn the constancy of 
tide and moon, of sun and star, but the 
wind he will never know. In the old games 
of trade and love and war in the islands 
it is the wind that plays, though man may 
call the game and claim the stakes. 

In the night that followed, Merrick knew 
that it was a thousand to one against the 
schooner’s being in sight at dawn. In the 
long hours of darkness he held the cutter 
to her course. Then through two days, 
when the wind dropped to a mere breath, 
he saw no sail on the ocean waste that 
blazed and blinded. 

Tiga Island smeared the horizon and 
faded. The man was worn and sleepless, 
his mind possessed by the thought of a 
girl who from the memory of one short 
hour had now become the dream of his 
long day. New shadows had crept beneath 
his deep tan when at last the crests of 
New Caledonia climbed into the pale sky. 
The wind had served him. 


V 


THE moon was just beginning to rise 
when a small boat, with a huddled figure 
in its stern, and rowed by one man, put 
out from a wharf at Noumea and drew 
along the Disa. 

“ Hello!” sang out the oarsman. 

There was no response, but the dim form 
of the watch became visible. In another 
moment another head appeared. Then 
there was silence. The small boat looked 
suspicious. One of the occupants was a 
Kanaka, but one couldn’t be sure of the 
other. 

In low tones the oarsman spoke. He 
must explain. Some one had ordered this 
package—a bundle was flourished—and the 
money was to be paid on delivery. Yes, it 
was for the Disa, right enough. Could the 
bundle be handed aboard for inspection? 
Yes, if the money were paid, but not other- 
wise. 

As three men parleyed and a fourth re- 
mained a dim bulk in the stern of the 
small boat, a fifth, with a muffled oar, 
sculled a dinghy under the stern of the 
schooner, tied up, and clambered aboard. 
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His feet were bare, and he stole noiselessly 
from shadow to shadow. He made for a 
light showing from the after companion- 
way. Lying stretched on the deck, he 
peered down the steps. 

The alleyway at the foot was short, with 
a door on each side and another at the end. 
At the last, clad only in trousers, crouched 
the form of a man. A candle at his feet 
brought the figure into silhouette. He was 
speaking in a low, level voice. 

“ You mustn’t think that I want to harm 
you, or that I can’t open the door. I only 
want to have a little talk.” 

The speaker paused and waited. Silence! 
Then the voice continued in low, metallic 
tones. 

The watcher glanced behind him and 
then crept down, his legs well spread to 
avoid any creaking step. Once he paused 
and held his breath, as the crouching man 
stopped to listen. Nearer the other stole, 
and then he saw a thin hand, unmistakably 
the hand of the Cat, pass negligently to a 
pocket. Instantly the watcher braced 
himself and sprang as the crouching yellow 
form wheeled around on him. 

Merrick struck once, twice, with every 
ounce of his strength. A revolver dropped, 
and the two men clinched, swayed, and 
crashed to the floor. Jerez twisted as he 
fell, but the effort lost him a hold, and 
Merrick’s right hand closed on the sinewy 
throat. The Englishman was underneath. 
The Cat fought with lightning blows, a 
whirlwind of ferocity, writhing, kicking, 
tearing. Once his left arm shot sidewise, 
and he barely missed recovering the re- 
volver. 

Merrick hung on steadily, playing for 
position. He was lying squarely on his 
shoulders now, his head against the bottom 
step of the companionway. Gradually he 
got Jerez at arm’s length and drew up a leg. 
His foot reached his opponent’s middle. 
Then, quickly releasing his grip, and 
thrusting with all his strength, he shot the 
Cat backward to crash against the end 
door. 

A splintering snap, and Jerez swayed 
dizzily; but he was not beaten yet. With 
a snarl, he leaped again, but now Mer- 
rick’s right fist met the livid face, and the 
Cat went down. 

One blow of the Englishman’s foot sent 
the cabin door crashing in. On the thresh- 
old he stopped. He had found her! By 
the light of an oil lamp he saw the girl 
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facing him, with her back to the wall and 
a knife in her hand, her face blanched and 
tense. 

“You!” she whispered. 

Her hands reached out blindly, and she 
tottered toward him. He caught her in 
his arms. 

“Hang on! Don’t let go. You're safe 
now!” Again her faint perfume was over 
him like a wave. Her poor exhausted senses 
rallied to his voice. “I have come for 
you,” he said. “ Will you go?” 

“ Anywhere!” she answered. 

Merrick started. Voices sounded from 
the deck. In a moment he had mounted 
the steps. Men were coming aft. 

“Quick! Keep low!” he whispered. In 
two bounds he was at the ship’s side. 
“ Hold tight to me,” he commanded. 

Somehow they got down. As_ they 


reached the dinghy, a lean figure emerged 
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from the companionway and staggered 
across the moonlit deck. It was the work 
of an instant to cast off and shoot the tiny 
boat two lengths clear. Then a revolver 
spat from above. 

‘“Drop down!” Merrick gritted, plying 
his oar with lightning strokes. 

A shot just touched him, and he laughed. 

“The pearls! The pearls!” cried the 
girl, sti!l sitting upright. 

“Lie down, you little fool!” 

“ But you’ve lost them! I haven’t got 
them, you know,” she panted. 

A bullet plowed into the boat’s side. 

“T know you haven’t; but I’ve got you!” 

“ You must turn back! Jerez has them!” 
she exclaimed. 

“« Jerez can keep ’em,” replied Merrick, 
as one bullet grazed him and another went 
wide. “He can keep that lot—they’re 
sham!” 





FACES 


Ou, the faces 

That I meet, 
Drifting down 

The crowded street: 


Faces lined 

With sodden care; 
Faces, petulant 

And fair; 


Laughing eyes 
Alight and pert; 
Hungry eyes 
With bitter hurt; 


Curving lips 

Of dreaming youth; 
Drooping lips, 

And lips of ruth! 


I’m a face, 
Myself, and I 

Question vainly 
Passing by: 


Jostling madly 
To the front, 
What do all 
The faces hunt? 


Seething blindly, 
Do we know 

What impels us 
Where we go? 


Scatter always 
As we may, 
God’s own face 
Ts turned our way! 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 
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TELLING HOW AN AMBITIOUS COED GOT A CHANCE TO TEST 
HER POSSESSION OF THE MAGIC QUALITY 


the maddening thing about her room- 

mate, Megan decided, while concen- 
trating on her make-up. Being utterly un- 
emotional herself, Joan was constitution- 
ally incapable of entering into another’s 
emotional world, and thus enriching her 
own experience. 

Megan reflected on this momentarily, 
with a little sigh of sympathy, while mak- 
ing pitying jabs at her rouge pot. Yes, 
Joan was to be pitied. In a way, life 
seemed to pass her by. 

“Guess what, old dear,” Joan was 
drawling evenly now. 

It took an eternity for Joan to open her 
mouth, and zons and zons for her to shape 
each thought. Megan looked up at her 
fretfully. Slow—that was Joan. That was 
Joan all over! 

“ Just came across the campus with Van 
Harrington,” Joan drawled calmly on. 

“cc What?” 

Megan held her powder puff in the air 
for a thunderstruck instant. 

“ Just came across the campus with Van 
Harrington,” Joan repeated placidly. 

“You don’t mean ”—Megan dropped 
the paraphernalia of the arts course upon 
which she concentrated most, and came to 
stand anxiously before her roommate— 
“you don’t mean that horribly popular se- 
nior I’ve been trying to meet for ages, do 
you?” 

Megan’s voice was awed. 

“Is she popular?” Joan inquired indif- 
ferently. 

“Is she popular? Oh, dear, if you aren’t 
the worst! What did you talk about, 


Joie did everything calmly. That was 


Joan? Did you invite her up? Did you 
flatter her? Did—did you tell her you 
roomed with me?” 


KNOWN AS POWER OVER MEN 


By Brooke Hanlon 
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Megan’s eyes, freighted with anxiety, 
hung upon Joan’s. 

“ Didn’t talk about anything,” the lat- 
ter said matter-of-factly. “I was memo- 
rizing that selection for public speaking, 
you know.” 

“Joan! You don’t mean you had an 
opportunity to talk to her, to—to get her 
interested in you—that is, in us—and you 
passed it up?” 

Megan had her roommate by the shoul- 
ders now. 

“T told you I had that selection to 
memorize,” replied Joan, frowning. 

“Oh, dear!” Megan sank down in 
front of her dressing table mirror again. 
“Oh, dear! And I’ve been cutting classes 
right and left every rainy day, and hang- 
ing around the campus, hoping to catch 
her without an umbrella!” 

Joan stared at her over the top of a thick 
tome that might have been Shakespeare’s 
complete works. 

“What on earth for?” 

“Oh, dear, what on earth for?” Megan 
laughed mockingly. ‘ What on earth for? 
Joan Henderson ”—Megan came and stood 
over her friend impressively—‘ have you 
ever heard of such a thing as men? M-e-n, 
men?” 

“Of course I’ve heard of men.” Joan 
drew herself up with some dignity. “I 
even went to our high school prom with 
one.” 

“Did you happen to know that Van 
Harrington has all the most desirable men 
in this school on a string? No!” Megan 
looked at the other girl pityingly. “Of 
course you didn’t know it!” 

“Seems to me I’ve seen her with men,” 
Joan admitted. 

“You've never seen her without them,” 
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said Megan grimly. She resumed her 
make-up with an envious sigh. ‘ She has 
the whole team,” she went on, “and Bob 
Emmons, and Dave Graham, and Bret 
Bolliver; and Joan—listen to me, Joan!” 
Megan lowered her voice and stared in- 
tently into the mirror. “I have what she 
has!” 

Joan placed an absent finger on her place 
in the book and looked up politely. 

“You have what she has?” 

“‘T have what she has,” Megan repeated, 
and paused for dramatic effect. “I have 
power over men!” 

“Power over men?” 

“Yes, power over men!” 

“ Meg ”—Joan looked worried—‘ you 
say you have it?” 

“ZT have!” 

There was fate in Megan’s voice. She 
picked up a hand mirror and studied her 
profile. 

“T’ve had it for several years,” she went 
on dreamily. “‘ At home, of course, I didn’t 
dare show it. Mother wouldn’t have un- 
derstood, and besides, there were only high 
school boys. They—they cramp your 


style, you know; but, Joan, I have it! 


I’ve felt it when my English prof stops me 
after class. He’s that youngish one with 
the black-ribboned spectacles. He usually 
quotes something, you know, for my ear 
alone; and sometimes, Joan—listen, Joan! 
~—sometimes in the movies the hero’s eyes 
will come right over the heroine’s shoulder 
and meet mine, and I can feel it then.” 

Megan tilted her mirror at a different 
angle. She stared. Her lips moved softly. 

“Du Barry,” she whispered. She tilted 
the mirror again, and again her lips moved. 
“Carmen,” she breathed. She raised three 
pink-tipped fingers and pressed them into 
her cheek. “Helen,” she murmured. 
“Helen of Troy!” 

“ Are you memorizing your speech, too?” 
Joan asked suddenly, her fascinated eyes 
on Megan’s lips. ‘“ Let’s recite them for 
each other, shall we?” she suggested. 

“ Cleopatra!” Megan removed the three 
fingers and watched the rose stain cover the 
white marks on her cheek. “‘ Joansie,” she 
asked dreamily, “ did you know Cleopatra 
had bronze hair?” 


II 


Joan plunged out of her twin bed next 
morning, crossed the chill expanse of No. 
10, East Hall, closed the window, removed 
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the valve cap from the radiator, and res- 
cued Megan’s bath robe from beneath a 
heap of books. This done, she stood still 
and surveyed the object of her attentions, 
propped among blue silk cushions, with the 
dewy flush of sleep still upon her burnished 
loveliness. 

“Get up!” said Joan curtly. 
an idea.” 

She tossed the bath robe. Megan yawned 
impatiently. 

“You never have anything else, seems 
to me,” she remarked. 

“Get up!” repeated Joan calmly. 
“You'll like this one. It’s an idea for get- 
ting you acquainted with Van Harring- 
ton.” Joan brushed her short hair indif- 
ferently. “I thought it up in bed last 
night. There’s no sense in hanging around, 
wishing you could meet her, and bothering 
me about it—”’ 

“‘ Joan!” Sleep had gone from Megan’s 
eyes in a trice, and had left them wide and 
shining. ‘“ You don’t mean an idea for 
me to know Van Harrington? Not Van 
Harrington, president of the X. X. X. So- 
rority? Why, it might mean a bid to—to 
join! It might mean meeting all the 
m-men in the place! The X.’s have a cor- 
ner on them, you know, Joan.” 

“It’s simple enough.” Joan seemed 
bored. “ All you’ve got to do when you 
want a thing is to think a little; though 
why you want to join that jazz set ’"—a 
gleam that belied her indifference came into 
Joan’s eyes—“ is—is more than I can un- 
derstand.” Her voice faltered. ‘I’m 
sure,” she went on bravely, “ they—they 
don’t interest me.” 

“But you said I could meet her. What’s 
the plan? Oh, Joan!” 

“* Get up, first.” 

“Tm up.” Megan put down an explor- 
ing foot. “ Now tell,” she commanded. 

Joan brushed more slowly. 

“ Next week is the seniors’ big doings,” 
she began; “ their organization dance and 
all that. Let’s see! Let’s see!” 

For a moment she stared at Megan’s lit- 
tle bronze head. 

“ Oh, Joan, do hurry!” pleaded the other 
girl. 

“* Meg, no one in this school gets better 
effects than you get with make-up and so 
on.” 

“ Thanks!” 

“ Not even—-not even Van Harrington.” 

“Oh, Joan!” 


“T have 
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Megan’s mouth was round at the sacri- 
lege. 

“It’s true, Meg. You do get yourself 
up with a horribly sophisticated air.” 

“cc Um-m!”’ 

“ Remember the night we had .the gang 
in, and you fixed us all up in imitation of 
the movie stars—Araby like Nazimova, 
and Lee like Elsie Ferguson, and—” 

“Um-m! What’s that got to do with 
meeting Van Harrington, and maybe get- 
ting a bid to join the X. X. X.?” 

“Why, this—what wouldn’t Van Har- 
rington give to have you around next week 
to play maid to her? If she knew your 
talents, what wouldn’t she give?” 

“Oh, Joan!” protested Megan. “ Maid? 
I like that!” 

“Why not, if it meant getting well ac- 
quainted with her? And it would. We 
could camouflage it—say it was a football 
bet or something; say you were working 
for Near East money, for instance. T’ll 
auction you off to the seniors, that’s what, 
and no one will bid higher than Van Har- 
rington. They won’t dare.” 

6c Um-m! » 

Megan was openly dubious. 

“Well, there it is.” Joan dexterously 
extricated a French book from between a 
“College Algebra” and an “ Elementary 
Economics.” ‘“ Take it or leave it.” 

She turned the pages indifferently. 

“Um-m!” Megan stared a long time 
at her slipper. ‘You do have ideas, 
Joan,” she admitted. “I believe I—I’ll 
do it. I’ve tried everything else, and your 
ideas usually turn out rather well—I’ve no- 
ticed that. You're clever, that’s what you 
are, even if you don’t know what m-e-n 
spells.” 

“But I do know what m-e-n spells,” 
Joan asserted with a puzzled frown. 
“Really I do, Megan. Why, I—I went 
to our high school prom with one of them.” 


Ill 


Van Harrincton! Van Harrington 
the arbiter of one’s destinies for a week! 
Van Harrington looking at one, however 
absently, through magnificent golden 
lashes! Van Harrington chatting careless- 
ly as one drew one’s deft fingers through 
her ash-gold hair! 

“Now just a drop of that perfume, 
child! In the black bottle, dear—that’s 
the infant.” Again: “If Bob calls, tell 
him I’m out, that’s a dear. He likes com- 
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petition; but if Dave calls, tell him I have 
a—let’s see, I had a headache the last time 
—tell him it’s tonsilitis.’” Again: “ How 
about copying these notes for me, infant? 
Try to make them readable. Let’s see, 
they were due three weeks ago. All right, 
don’t ‘Miss Harrington’ me. Call me 
¢ Van "y ” 

There was a situation for you! Van 
Harrington confiding in most sacred con- 
fidence that her real name was Evangeline! 
Van’s matchless laugh as she read to one 
from the masculine-looking notes with im- 
portant-looking fraternity crests! The 
power over men—to see it in its most in- 
timate moments! Cramming for a quiz, 
frantically searching for a clean handker- 
chief at the last moment before a class, 
yawning and stretching satin limbs in the 
evanescent protection of a black georgette 
nightgown, or writing home for money, 
like the most ordinary of mortals! 

Secrets disclosed! Megan discovers, for 
instance, that the haunting scent that has 
the entire freshman class plunged in ob- 
sessed speculation is nothing more nor less 
than a mixture of an expensive import with 
the kind that grandmother used. 

Men! Letter-sweatered ones in road- 
sters, dashing up and dashing away! Phone 
calls, flowers, esoteric-looking books in 
limp leathers! Men in thicknesses of 
three, mesmerized by the power over men! 
Megan beholds the power in full action, 
and is dizzied by its results. 

The sacred X. X. X. pin! It flaunts its 
chastely bepearled will-o’-the-wisp charm 
before her every hour of the day. It glints 
from a demure tuck on the severely tai- 
lored and therefore incongruously bewitch- 
ing blouse that the queen of the X.’s wears 
to classes. It winks from the lapel of her 
tailleur when she is off to keep a luncheon 
engagement in town. It gleams serenely 
from beneath a fold in the black lace of her 
evening frock, and is carefully put away 
in a little Japanese lacquer box for the 
night. 

Megan surreptitiously held the sacred 
emblem up against her blue flannel frock 
the first night she “ maided ” Van Harring- 
ton to bed. Her heart thumped. She 
glanced quickly from the pin to her topaz, 
green-flecked eyes in the mirror, and back 
again. She seemed to radiate power over 
men! 

She couldn’t tell, though, even after the 
second day, just what impression her hum- 
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ble adoration and the really marvelous ef- 
fects she was securing with Van’s hair and 
complexion were making. The only emo- 
tien she seemed to evoke in Van, so far, 
was amusement. 

From the beginning Van treated the en- 
tire affair as a huge joke. Some of the 
X.’s had got wind of the auction, it seemed, 
and had obligingly drifted in, magnani- 
mously willing to be amused. Some one 
had spread a report that these enterprising 
freshmen were raising money for the Near 
East relief. Perhaps that was one reason 
why Van Harrington had amusedly run the 
bidding up. 

Probably it was true, and yet a dozen 
important occasions on the social calendar 
of a senior were scheduled for the next 
week, and a maid would be a help. More- 
over, the child had seemed diabolically 
clever at getting herself up; so it had been 
“ Going, going, gone!” te Van Harrington. 
Joan had made a clever little speech about 
gilding the lily, and Van’s eyes had glinted, 
and the X.’s had applauded vociferously, 
to the least high-powered-over-men of 
them. 

“All were pleased,” as Joan said sleepi- 
ly, rolling into bed. 

“ Pll never be able to do her hair,” Me- 
gan had giggled apprehensively. ‘“ My 
hands will shake!” 

But the crinkly ash-gold mass of it 
awoke the artist in her; and Van Harring- 
ton chatted on amiably, doing her nails. 
Van approved everything, in high good 
humor. She saw to it, however, that Me- 
gan earned her stipend for the Near East 
to the last penny; for when queen bee 
meets queen bee, and one of them is a 
freshman— 

The high good humor had lasted for two 
days, but on the third something was ob- 
viously wrong in Van Harrington’s world. 
This was an off night, and the slaveholder 
had graciously allowed her slave to read 
pages and pages of sociology references. 
Seated on a hassock at the queen’s bedside, 
Megan read bravely on and on. Eleven 
o’clock came and went. As she glanced at 
Van occasionally, Megan had an appalled 
feeling that the other girl was not even 
listening. Megan did her best to keep 
the words from blurring, to keep her voice 
from fogging. 

“Oh, I say, that’s enough!” Van said 
contritely at length. ‘“ You poor chickie, 
I’m not even taking it in.” 
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Megan closed the book, immensely re- 
lieved. She was still sufficiently awake to 
gaze adoringly at the picture Van made, 
propped up against batiked pillows, her 
glorious hair down and her knees up. 

“ You look like—like a hair tonic ad!” 
she breathed, rising to go. 

“ No—wait!” 

Van put out a detaining hand. Megan 
sat down again, waiting patiently. What- 
ever it was, Van seemed to find difficulty 
in getting it out. She stared hard at the 
opposite wall. 

“ You meant—” she began, and stopped. 

“Yes?” prompted Megan. 

“You really meant you would do any- 
thing I asked of you this week?” The 
words came with a rush. 

“ Anything I can do,” replied Megan, 
with terrorized visions of herself taking a 
sociology quiz as Van Harrington. 

“This is about a man.” Van hesitated. 
“ How old are you?” 

“ Seventeen,” replied Megan, her heart 
turning completely around. 

“* He’d be expecting to find a child,” Van 
reflected; ‘‘ and you could look older, you 
know. You—you really seem like the sort 
who ought to be able to handle men.” 

“T’ve had a little experience,” Megan 
said modestly. 

It was about a man! Her sleepiness 
vanished. Her eyes shone. Was she at 
last to meet one of the letter-sweatered 
men of Van Harrington’s world? 

“ You see, it’s this way,” Van explained. 
“ My father doesn’t realize how busy I am 
this week. A business friend of his is to 
be in town, and he wants me to—to sort 
of entertain him. As I understand it, I’m 
to devote myself to this old man all week— 
that’s father’s idea of what’s what. All 
week, and this the biggest week in the term 
for seniors! What are my engagements 
to a man like father? Child’s play, that’s 
all. Tomfoolery, he calls them.” Van 
gave a languid representation of an irate 
parent. “ This week of all weeks for a 
parent’s bosom friend to insist on coming 
to town!” 

* But I don’t see—” Megan began. 

“ Where you come in,” Van finished for 
her. “ You are to take my place, goose— 
be Van Harrington! Talk ships and shoes 
and sealing wax to the Hon. Troy Whit- 
taker for the rest of the week. Let him 
talk to you about my dad, if everything 
else fails—they seem to have formed a 
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mutual admiration society—and try to 
look intelligent the while, as if you might 
have met the gentleman under discussion 
at some time, unstated, in your hectic ca- 
reer.” 

Van’s spirits rose as Megan’s fell. She 
was enormously relieved, now that the cat 
was out of the bag. . 

“ But a business man!” Megan raised 
apprehensive, green-flecked eyes. 

“Oh, they’re the easiest of all,” her 
companion assured her. “ You let them 
talk about their business, of course, and 
look wise, and ‘ yes’ them every three min- 
utes by the clock. The ‘ yessing’ is very 
important, my dear. You say it first sym- 
pathetically, then enthusiastically, then 
just interestedly, then understandingly.” 
Van cltecked them off on her fingers. ‘‘ Oh, 
business men are easy! You let them ex- 
plain things to you, you see.” 

“T_T see,” Megan faltered; “but I’m 
afraid I’ll give things away. I—I couldn’t 
be you, you know—I couldn’t!” 

“ That’s the point—you cax be me! He 
doesn’t even know me. This is our first 


meeting, and Heaven forfend that we 


should ever meet again! You see, he’s 
been in South America for years, and is 
going back there—” 

‘“H-m!” Possibilities were beginning to 
suggest themselves to Megan. ‘“ How old 
is he?” she asked dispassionately. 

“ Rather old, I’m afraid,” Van answered 
reluctantly. ‘He’s a friend of father’s, 
you see; but be a good kid. You can see 
what a hole I’m in. Father would never 
forgive a fancied slight to a man like that. 
He’s done big things in railroading, I un- 
derstand; and it will be a good time for 
you, in a way—dinners and theater parties, 
of course. He won’t expect to find you 
awfully sophisticated. He’ll probably bring 
a doll in a box and try to hide it franti- 
cally with one hand when he sees you, 
while madly striving to adjust three off 
side hairs over his bald spot with the other. 
Oh, it won’t be bad! And I'll let you out 
of this maiding business.” 

Van merely looked at Megan now, but 
what a look! All the power over men in 
her eyes seemed to melt into power over 
freshmen. 

“Of course I’ll do it.” Megan hugged 
her impulsively. “Id do anything for 
you; but please let me go on doing your 
hair and things, too.” 

“Oh, you’re a darling!” Van sighed in 
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relief. “‘ That lets me out, and I’ll have all 
the week free. Dad’s idea of what’s what 
won’t be interfered with in the least, and 
Troy Whittaker will say, ‘What a naive 
little thing she is, to be sure!’ But listen 
now—I’ll have to coach you. He’s to call 
this evening.” 
IV 


ENTERTAINING a business man wasn’t 
half bad, Megan decided early in the eve- 
ning. In fact, he didn’t really look like a 
business man at all. He was more like a 
tired senior of the letter-sweatered variety, 
off to town on a holiday, and determined 
to make the most of it. 

Megan wondered fleetingly whether she 
ought not to tell Van Harrington how real- 
ly unlike a business man he did look, and 
how tremendously interesting he was! 
Why, he looked like—like Girlish Dreams, 
Incorporated. 

During the first ten minutes, to be sure, 
he had looked at her with a rather puzzled 
expression. That may have been because 
of that new way of doing her hair, designed 
to make her look twenty; or it may have 
been because of the jade earrings, pur- 
loined for the occasion from Joan’s jewelry 
case. Wonderful earrings they were—the 
jade of Megan’s eyes, and created for the 
bronze of her hair. 

Well, the die was cast now, tired busi- 
ness man or no. This distinguished yet 
boyish, sad yet merry, and wholly amused 
young-old person who faced her across the 
little table in the exclusive Riders’ Club 
was to escort her about every time their 
spare hours coincided for days! 

“Seventeen from thirty-two, seventeen 
from thirty-two,” tick-tocked Megan’s 
brain. 

Faithful to the letter of Van’s advice, 
she had let her host talk South America 
and railroads. Listening with rapt expres- 
sion and wide green eyes to thrilling tales 
of the Argentine, and with only an occa- 
sional errant thought to the earrings, the 
fox trot that pulsed forth from the orches- 
tra, and the X. who sat at the next table, 
taking in Megan and her companion with 
goggle eyes, she completely forgot the 
power over men. Whereupon the power 
over men, like most will-o’-the-wisp fairies 
that poor mortals pursue, finding himself 
ignored, ironically unfurled his wings and 
planted himself firmly in the center of the 
little table a deux. 
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Troy Whittaker twinkled and twinkled, 
and told even more preposterous tales of 
the Argentine. When Megan tilted her 
burnished little head to one side for the 
twenty-third time, cast a furtive side glance 
into the mirror at her right for the twenty- 
third time, and unobtrusively rearranged 
the dangling jade ornaments at her pink 
ear tips for the twenty-third time, he only 
threw back his head to roar with unre- 
strained laughter. 

Megan’s momentary pique at the 
thought that he was laughing at her was 
almost immediately appeased. 

“ Are they new?” he inquired sympa- 
thetically. 

She told him of the theft, whereat he 
roared some more. This a tired business 
man? And was the X. at the next table 
a little bit impressed at the capable way in 
which she was handling him? 

“ They’re most awfully becoming,” Troy 
Whittaker told her seriously, his eyes 
twinkling. This an elderly business man, 
adjusting three off side hairs over his bald 
spot? “They match your eyes,” he went 
on. 

As he spoke, he touched her hand light- 
ly. It was the veriest suggestion of a 
touch. This an uninteresting friend-of- 
your-father variety? 

And then Troy Whittaker performed 
what Megan described to Joan, later, as the 
coup d’état. In the most nonchalant man- 
ner possible he took out his silver cigarette 
case, snapped it open, and held it across 
to Megan, right under the very nose of the 
dumfounded X. at the table adjoining. 

Megan merely shrugged her delicate lit- 
tle shoulders and shook her burnished little 
head—the merest trifle of a shake it was, 
accompanied by closed eyes. Only a week 
before she had seen Mae Murray decline 
a cigarette with this very gesture; but she 
had forgotten this. She would have said 
that the power over men had instinctively 
dictated it. 

It was a knock-out, as she assured Joan 
later. The fraction of it she was able to 
catch in the mirror opposite showed her 
that. There was infinite ennui of a some- 
what dreamy timbre in the shrug. It in- 
formed Troy Whittaker, the goggle-eyed 
X. opposite, and the world in general, that 
Megan smoked—of course she smoked, 
habitually; but ah, to-night, don’t you 
know—one’s nerves, a certain je ne sais 
quoi—fatigue, perhaps; but pouf, why 
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bother to explain? Mademoiselle was not 
inclined to smoke! 

It must have been effective. Megan 
thought she heard a discreet gasp from the 
X. opposite; and Troy Whittaker didn’t 
roar this time. He merely took his own 
cigarette in the most matter-of-fact way, 
and lit a match which threw a queer red- 
dish glow over his face. 

Then they were rolling out to school in 
a taxi. Troy’s shoulder was touching hers 
chummily, and Megan’s green-flecked eyes 
were winking out at the twinkling street 
lights and then up into his twinkling smile. 
It was a whale of an evening, in the lan- 
guage of East Hall. Even the most so- 
phisticated of the X. X. X. Sorority must 
have admitted that much. 

Megan stopped at Van’s door, but there 
was no light. Then she went on to No. 
10, and to Joan, who was buried in trigo- 
nometry. Poor Joan, doing trig. all eve- 
ning, and never feeling the power over men 
seep up in her veins, and up, and up, until 
it reached her head in an intoxicating whirl 
of pure joy! Poor Joan, her one retalia- 
tory gesture a scented mauve letter promi- 
nently addressed to her high school crush 
at Princeton, and propped up where all 
who came in from parties at the Riders’ 
Club might see! 

V 


Van buttonholed Megan at the first cp- 
portunity the next day. Megan had 
thought long and hard whether or not to 
let Van know just what she was missing, 
and had decided in the negative. After 
all, matters could not be helped now; and 
Van might feel bad to learn that the aged 
gentleman was not an aged gentleman, 
that the tired business man was not strict- 
ly tired, and not wholly for business, that 
he brought not dolls in cardboard boxes, 
but cigarettes in silver cases to milady’s 
shrine! No, what Van didn’t know 
wouldn’t hurt her. 

“ How did things go?” Van was breath- 
less. 

“Oh, quite all right!” Megan tossed 
off the remark nonchalantly. She was 
growing accustomed to the thrill of having 
Van Harrington page her openly, on the 
campus or in the halls. “I don’t think we 
have anything to worry about,” she con- 
tinued. “He seems to have swallowed 
everything, and I steered clear of mix-ups 
fairly well. The beginning was the worst. 
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At first I was sure he could see right 
through me and back to my ancestors in 
the Mayflower; but that was only at first. 
He did seem a little puzzled then.” 

Van walked along in silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Jule Delavan said she saw you at the 
Riders’ Club last night,” she remarked ten- 
tatively. 

Jule Delavan! 
the next table! 

“Yes, she was there,” Megan drawled 
inadequately. 

“ Jule raved about this—Mr. Whittaker. 


The goggle-eyed X. at 


She said he’s the cleverest-looking man she: 


ever saw,” Van probed. 

Megan’s defense crumpled. 

“Oh, he is, Van—he is! Honestly, he’s 
a knock-out—a whale! He’s a stunner! 
I wasn’t going to tell you, Van. I thought 
you might regret not meeting him, you 
know. Not that one man more or less 
would be anything to you; but he’s quite 
different.” 

““ Well, so long! 
amused.” 

Van bolted precipitantly. 

Megan stared after her. Could she have 
offended Van, or was it merely one of the 
“ dates”? that Van was always remember- 
ing, to the dismay of her girl satellites? 
Surely Van couldn’t blame her, Megan, be- 
cause the goose had turned out to be a 
swan. 

After all, Megan had little time to pon- 
der, for Troy Whittaker was coming to 
take her for a ride that afternoon; and to- 
night’s reference readings had to be done 
sometime before that, in preparation for 
the theater that evening. She hummed an 
air remembered from the Riders’ Club or- 
chestra. After all, even if she didn’t get 
her reading done, there were always Joan’s 
notes to fall back on. Joan was a good 
egg. It was a good world. Megan 
hummed some more. 


Be sure to keep him 


By one of fate’s freakish little gestures, 
Van and Troy Whittaker passed within ten 
feet of each other that afternoon. Van 
came up the driveway of East Hall, swing- 
ing her skates, a somewhat sulky expres- 
sion weighing down the vivacity of her fea- 
tures. As usual, she was bounded on right 
and left by letter-sweatered ones, looking 
stricken, as Van’s escorts always looked 
when she chose to sulk. 

Troy was tucking the robe about Megan 
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in the little low car. Megan thought their 
eyes met—Van’s and Troy’s—and that 
Troy started perceptibly; while Van looked 
—just what was that expression in Van’s 
eyes? 

But they were off! Megan snuggled 
down until only her little nose, her wind- 
whipped cheeks, and the fuchsia top of 
Joan’s best hat were visible. They rode 
on and on for ages. Troy didn’t seem to 
care a hang about speed limits. In fact, 
he seemed to be thinking of something that 
wasn’t the car at all, or the road, or even 
Megan herself—and yet he remembered to 
turn and smile chummily down at her every 
mile or so. 

Finally they stopped at a quaint and 
cozy place for tea. 

“ Have I tired you out?” 

Troy was all attention, as usual, yet he 
did seem preoccupied. 

The cold wind had made Megan sleepy. 
She would have been quite content to sit 
silent, smiling hazily. 

“Oh, no!” she said. “I’m not easily 
tired. Why, Van Harrington says—” 

Perhaps it was advancing drowsiness 
that caused her to make the blunder. She 
realized immediately what a painful blun- 
der it was, and how completely it tore 
down the fabric of their deceit, hers and 
Van’s. She bit her lip frantically. 

Troy Whittaker looked at her quietly 
for—oh, it seemed an eternity! Megan 
felt the tears close behind her eyes. Why 
didn’t he say something? Was this to last 
forever? 

At last he caught her wrist, as if he 
thought she might be going to bolt. Evi- 
dently he didn’t know how her knees were 
shaking. 

“Are you or are you not Van Harring- 
ton?” he asked evenly. 

“T’m n-not.” 

Megan’s lips were trembling, too. 
have failed Van! 

“Well, I wanted to hear you say it.” 
The man let go her wrist again. ‘“ You 
know, little girl, we shall want to be 
friends, and friendship isn’t built upon 
falsehoods.” 

He was very grave. Megan felt her 
seventeen years shrinking, shrinking. The 
power over men seemed to burst and go up 
in a puff of smoke. 

“JT w-wasn’t trying to be a friend of 
yours!” She tried to bring her lips into 
some semblance of seventeen-year-old or- 


To 











der. “I was trying to be a friend of 
V-Van’s!” 

“ Van—the real Van ”—Troy Whittaker 
seemed to be experiencing difficulty with 
his voice—“ she’s the girl who passed us 
on the drive, isn’t she?” 

Megan looked her astonishment, a sad 
and stricken astonishment. 

“ H-how—” she began. 

“T’ve seen pictures of her, dozens of 
them. One can’t take ten steps in her 
father’s house without coming upon a pic- 
ture of her. Her father is one of the most 
honorable men I know.” 

Troy’s lips set rather tightly. 

“Oh!” Megan shot up like an arrow. 
“Van is honorable, too! How can you 
think that she is—anything else? Oh!” 

Months of silent heroine worship crowd- 
ed for utterance on Megan’s tongue, but 
she could only stand and look her fury at 
him. 

“Oh!” she repeated, again and again. 

Finally a tear appeared. She dived for 
her handkerchief. It wasn’t to be found. 
She dived for the napkin. 

“ Come, sit down,” the man said kindly. 
“T’ll have to reserve judgment, of course, 
since I haven’t met her.” 


VI 


NEVER had deceiver a more loyal de- 
fender; but Megan, home again, and star- 
ing at the walls of No. 10, didn’t know 
just how well she had succeeded in setting 
Van right in Troy Whittaker’s eyes. 

He had insisted that they should keep 
up the game, and let Van have her week 
free. Megan had only half consented. The 
longer she thought, the more clearly it 
came to her that Van, as the ultimate 
source of the power over men, was the logi- 
cal one to deal with this recalcitrant male. 
Her own game was over with Troy Whit- 
taker. For one brief moment he had made 
her feel like a ten-year-old; and to seven- 
teen that is fatal. Never again could she 
shrug like Mae Murray, and pretend— 
with him. 

After all, Van came first. No man in 
the world should have the intangible an- 
tagonism against Van that Megan had felt 
in Troy’s attitude. After all, only Van 
could deal with it. Megan started up to 
find her. Megan’s eyes were red, her 
burnished hair disarranged. She knew 
that her hopes for making X. X. X. were 
dashed forever. The sorority that special- 
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ized in men was now closed to her, for she 
had betrayed its leader. 

She burst into Van’s room, in a hurry 
to have her confession over. 

“ Just as I said, I’ve spoiled everything,” 
she announced heavily. “ Mr. Whittaker 
knew it all the time, anyway, Van. He’s 
seen your pictures—hundreds of them. He 
told me not to tell you, though; but—but 
I did!” 

Megan waited for the blow to fall; but 
Van merely stood quietly, quietly — as if 
thinking. She picked up a mirror, studied 
her profile, studied her eyelashes, bit her 
lip. Could it be that Van was not exactly 
displeased ? 

Then this marvel of a girl was at the 
telephone. She was calling Troy Whit- 
taker’s hotel. She was introducing herself 
to him, with a penitent catch in her voice. 
The novice listened in amazement. She 
hadn’t known that power over men could 
be projected into one’s voice that way! 

Van was pleading for three minutes be- 
fore the theater that night, to make her 
apologies in person. Van Harrington 
pleading, and with a man! And her voice! 
Caressing and yet conventional, with a 
lurk of laughter, and a deep earnestness, 
with a penitent catch in which one could 
almost hear the throbbing of Van’s soft 
young throat! Megan listened, and knew 
that she hadn’t yet begun to master the 
early rudiments of power over men. 

Van was at the phone only a moment. 
She turned to Megan then. 

“It’s late, chickie,” she said. “ Better 
bathe your eyes and dress for the show. 
Give me just three minutes alone with our 
mutual friend, the Hon. Troy Whittaker!” 

A singing, excited something was in 
Van’s voice. Megan wasn’t thinking clear- 
ly, or even thinking at all; and yet ina 
flash she knew just what she was going to 
do. Perhaps Eve had something to do with 
it, and Delilah, and Salome, and Cleopatra 
—the true ancestors of all who are high- 
powered over men; but most of all the ex- 
pression in Van Harrington’s eyes had 
something to do with it. ; 

“Van, please—I have a terrible head- 
ache. Could you—” She paused tact- 
fully. 


“Could I what, dear?” There was re- 


pressed eagerness in Van’s quick half turn. 

“Could you take my place to-night? 
It’s awfully late to ask you, but my head— 
I'll call Mr, Whittaker and tell him I’m 
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sending a substitute. You really should 
have an evening with him, you know, to 
prove that you really are your father’s 
daughter.” 

“All right, chickie—if you really want 
me to,” Van said slowly. ‘Go right to 
bed, dear.” 

Van threw an elder-sisterly arm over 
Megan’s shoulder, walked with her to the 
door, and there gave her an impulsive little 
squeeze. 

Megan couldn’t exactly define all that 
that little squeeze seemed intended to con- 
vey, but it was something that warmed her 
all over. In the language of Eve, or Deli- 
lah, or Salome, or Cleopatra, it might have 
meant almost anything. It might have 
meant that never before had Megan’s 
chances for making X. X. X. been so 


good! 
VII 


It was raining—a dismal, penetrating 
rain that beat insistently against the win- 
dows of No. 10, East Hall, and seemed to 
beat no less dismally against the windows 
of Megan’s desolated soul. Where could 
Joan be? 

Megan looked at her stack of books— 
a bright red Spanish reader at the bottom; 
next, a dull green sociology text; then a 
shrinking little volume of poems; topping 
all, a heavy brown “ Appreciation of Art.” 
Megan looked them up and down, up and 
down, then pushed them crossly out of 
sight. Where could Joan be? 

Out gossiping in some one else’s room, 
probably. That was a heck of a way to 
let down a roommate—to leave her alone 
on a rainy evening, while Joan was out 
gossiping to some one else! 

Truly, East Hall had had something to 
gossip about these past few days. Van 
Harrington’s doings— Van Harrington’s 
cutting classes, cutting staff meetings, 
breaking “dates” right and left—Van 
Harrington spending practically all her 
time with that South American corporation 
—corporation something or other. 

Joan came in then. Water dripped in a 
dozen streams from the turned-down brim 
of her tweed sports hat. Water ran in 
little rivulets down the folds of her slicker. 
Water formed in a little pool under her 
umbrella and seeped along the boundary 
line between Princeton and Harvard. A 
depressing spectacle! 

But Joan’s eyes were shining under the 
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battered hat, and her rosy cheeks were 
flushed. She stood like one transfixed. 

“* Guess what, old dear!” she said. 

“What?” Megan’s voice was cool. 

““We—we're as good as X.’s this very 
minute!” 

“* W-what?” 

“ We—we’re as good as initiated!” 

Forgetting her grievances, Megan took 
the umbrella solicitously from Joan, wiped 
the water from her face, and unbuttoned 
her raincoat. In truth, Joan appeared to 
be sadly in need of assistance. “he seemed 
not unlike one come down fro. 4 higher 
sphere, and unversed in the conventional 
gestures of this lowly one. 

“We're as good as initiated?” Megan 
prompted. 

“ Will you never tell a living soul?” 

“* Never!” 

“T really shouldn’t tell. It seems sort 
of—well, sort of ’—Joan coughed—“ sort 
of sacred; but you, Megan—with you it’s 
different. Besides, you know them both. 
He must seem a little like a brother to 
you.” 

Joan gazed raptly at nothing at all. 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, Joan, what are you 
trying to say? First you leave me alone all 
evening, and then you come in raving—” 

“ Just wait, now—just wait! Id like 
to tell this in my own way.” 

“ Then tell it, by all means—that’s just 
what I want you to do.” 

“ Well, in the first place, I adopted your 
stunt this evening—hung around the 
campus with an umbrella, you know, hop- 
ing to meet Van. I knew you wouldn’t 
mind, since you two really are friends now. 
I knew Van was to be at the French Club, 
so I thought I’d drift over; but, Megan, 
she wasn’t there at all.” 

“T know,” said Megan sadly. “She 
never goes to anything any more, since Mr. 
Whittaker came. She cuts everything; but 
he’s leaving to-morrow.” 

“So to-night,” Joan proceeded, “ seeing 
she wasn’t there, I started back. Around 
the corner of Essex Hall a perfect hurri- 
cane blew up, and rain—you couldn’t see 
for it; so I ducked into a recess between 
two of the big pillars, Meg, and just 
then—” 

“ Yes?” 

‘‘ Just then a man and a girl blew along, 
too, and into the very next recess. It was 
Van and Mr. Whittaker. Will you ever 
tell a living soul, Meg?” 
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“Never. Go on, Joan!” 

“TI would have gone, but he kissed her 
right away, and kept on kissing her, 
Meg—” 

“Go on!” Megan breathed. 

‘And I knew I’d embarrass them wy 
coming out or—or coughing, or sneezing. 
Oh, Meg, I didn’t know what to do! T 
couldn’t go, and I couldn’t stay. I tried 
not to hear, but, Meg—” 

“cr Yes! ” 

“T think Van will go to South America 
in June.” 

“Oh, Joan! And he’s such a whiz—” 

“And just think, Meg—he was in love 
with her all the time! He fell in love with 
her pictures. It’s like a movie.” 

“ And I brought them together!”” Megan 
sighed raptly. 

“Oh, yes, and that’s what I was going 
to tell you. They talked about you, Meg. 
He said you were ace high, and she said 
you were a duck; and, Meg—”’ 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“She said you would be a sorority sister 
of hers by June, and you would be at the 
wedding!” 
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“ Joan!” 

“‘ And she said the X.’s have had their 
eye on you and your roommate for ages, 
and we couldn’t escape them!” 

“ Joan!” 

“Meg! I wanted to jump and shout, 
but my muscles were so cramped I couldn’t 
move. Lucky for me! And, Meg, they 
didn’t even know it was dark and cold and 
damp. It nearly killed me, but I thought 
they’d stay on forever!” 

But Megan wasn’t listening. She was 
looking in the mirror. Any one else would 
have seen nothing but the regulation col- 
legiate room, serving as a background for 
an unusually attractive, burnished-haired 
young coed; but Megan saw more than 
that. She saw the years stretched out be- 
fore her—four of them—four glorious 
years. In spirit she already held Van Har- 
rington’s scepter, was queen of the X.’s, 
and bore the power-over-men banner on 
and on, flaring, triumphant, with letter- 
sweatered men trailing after — and, some 
day, ending the train, another one who 
might deserve the title Girlish Dreams, In- 
corporated. 





FLOWERS PASS AND FACES GO 


FLOWERS pass and faces go, 

And late or soon must fall the snow, 
Night ends the longest summer day, 

’Tis so, twas ever so— 

For us, my dear, the selfsame way, 


Even as they. 


’Tis an old song—so old, so old, 


Yet all so new, 


Fresh as the dew; 
How often has this tale been told 


Of me and you! 


How oft again, when we are goné, 
Others shall tell it, and anon 
They vanish, too! 


Yet not for this let us be sad; 


Let us instead 


In this companionship be glad 


Of lovers dead, 


And lovers that are yet to be, 


Who, even as we, 


Loved and shall love, while we, as they, 
Still live and love this sunny day! 


Richard Le Gallienne 














Hunter’s Moon 


THERE WAS- AN UNSUSPECTED POACHER IN THIS MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY, BUT POETIC JUSTICE FOUND HIM OUT 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


ROM the vantage point of a rocky, 
brush grown ledge, high on the east- 
ern slope of Panther Mountain, a 
resting buck lifted his eight-point head 
from the warm earth and thrust a wet, 
black muzzle beyond the screen of yellow 
dogwood foliage. A distant noise had 
come to him, hardly more than the faintest 
vibration in the chill morning air, yet suf- 
ficient to waken him instantly to cautious 
investigation. 

He did not raise from his comfortable 
day bed, being reluctant to move in day- 
light unless absolutely necessary. But he 
cocked his big ears anxiously forward, his 
soft brown eyes searching, his moist, ebony 
nostrils expanding with every deep ques- 
tioning breath until they glowed dully red 
within..- 

Suspicious, alert, he was as yet safely 
concealed behind the October foliage that 
matched his dun coat so perfectly. Far 
below him a blue jay shrieked, a scolding 
red squirrel raced up a wide armed butter- 
nut, two large woodpeckers flashed away in 
hasty flight, then faint and unmistakable 
lesser noises evidenced that a hunter was 
carelessly, clumsily climbing the steep be- 
low him. 

Noiselessly, stealthily, the big buck 
raised to his slender yet powerful legs and 
stole silently away through the varicolored 
leafy screen of trees behind him. It did 
not seem possible that so large an animal 
could move so quietly, so inconspicuously, 
through the heavy forest, yet he made no 
noise, skulking along, antlered head swing- 
ing close to the ground, selecting each 
sound-muffling place for his shiny black 
feet. 

Up the height toward this ledge came an 
ancient man, Simon the hunter. He was 
thin, and roughly bearded, and dressed in 


stained and ragged clothing of another age. 
He wore a battered old black felt hat upon 
his unshorn head, a checked, homemade 
shirt, no coat, but an old vest, its right low- 
er pocket sagging to the weight of a big sil- 
ver bull’s-eye watch fastened to a leather 
thong. His baggy old trousers were thrust 
into wrinkled leather boots. 

Simon held in the crook of his withered 
old arm an obsolete gun, as old as he was 
himself. It was a muzzle-loading, percus- 
sion lock rifle, with a hickory ramrod in 
the metal sleeves, and greased bullet 
patches in the brass container set into the 
stock. It was as well kept as the day it 
left the gunsmith’s bench. 

Simon was one of the last of that breed, 
hunters all, who dealt in wild meat and 
peltries, and who once lived off a bounteous 
country in little cabins far up the heights. 
It now was precarious and doubtful living, 
since the law forbids the sale of game, and 
the forests are making their last stand 
against the thudding ax and the whining 
saw. 

Rich city men, who have no sympathy 
or understanding for these old mountain 
people, have bought up thousands of acres 
—mountains, forests, abandoned farms, 
lakes, streams — and combined them into 
vast restricted private preserves with 
watchful gamekeepers and heavy penalties 
for trespassing. 

Simon, who lived by the gun, made a 
scant living now with belt-tightening win- 
ters always before him, hunting that he 
might live—against the law and on posted 
ground. There is no open season for Oc- 
tober deer—and fifty dollars fine even to 
walk across closed land with a gun in your 
hands. 

Up the height before him Simon saw the 
painted leaves of a dogwood tremble ever 
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so slightly at about the -height of a rising 
deer’s antlered head. The aged man’s thin, 
gray-bearded lips parted in the semblance 
of a smile. 

“ Ha!” Simon chuckled. “Ha!” | 

He stepped on a dead stick, and the si- 
lence of the autumn forest was broken by 
a sharp, snapping report. He went on 
again, his booted feet swish-swish-swish 
through the crisp ripe leaves, as if he were 
weak of strength for so hard a climb. 

A stone rattled down when he drew him- 
self up the ledge. He blew his breath noisi- 
ly through his beard. A dead limb broke 
in his gnarled old fist. 

Then his eyes fixed on the matted leaves 
where the buck had bedded down for the 
day. He felt of them, and they were still 
warm. 

“Ha!” Simon chuckled. 

He coughed a bit, a faint throaty a-hum, 
a-hum. He rustled his booted feet, and 
then he stood as still as an old stump. He 
was listening now, one hairy old ear cupped 
in a grimy fist toward a distant notch in 
the ragged profile of the mountains, high 
against the western sky. 


II 


THERE came the dull whoom of a dis- 
tant gun, the echoing report of an old rifle 
firing black powder behind a heavy ball. 
Apparently it came from that very notch 
in the mountains, but it was so tossed 
about by rocky walls that it was difficult 
for one not experienced to tell just whence 
had come this illegal shot. 

“Ha-hah!” old Simon laughed in a 
noiseless way. “I fooled ye that time!” 

For this rifle report was as familiar to 
the old man as the well-known voice of a 
friend. 

“ Thought I wus one o’ them city sports, 
heh?” Simon mused. “ Thought I didn’t 
know enough t’ still hunt, heh? But I 
driv ye right whar I wanted ye!” 

Up there in the notch, as Simon well 
knew, lay a dead deer, and not far away 
would be his hunting companion, Lote Dur- 
fey. In imagination, drawn from many 
such experiences, he pictured Lote stealing 
down from his “ watch,” where the acrid 
smoke of powder blued the still air, down 
toward their kill, alert for the law and its 
game wardens, and for the lordly owner of 
this great tract of land. 

Simon, mindful of these same dangers, 
and his part in this woodland tragedy, be- 
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came instantly a shadow, the gaunt shade 
of an old, old man drifting noiselessly 
through the red-gold forest. No sound 
came now from those old feet, no snapping 
tsvigs or rustling leaves. There were only 
tte familiar noises of a great wood in Oc- 
tober, of bright leaves tingling down, and 
ripe nuts thudding to earth, and the plain- 
tive voices of little northern birds. 

Seeking the protective hollows and old 
water courses, Simon approached the notch. 
And, for all his woodcraft, a bulky figure 
suddenly raised up from behind a screen 
of young hemlocks and confronted him. 

“Hold on there!” a stern voice com- 
manded. ‘What are you doing up here?” 

Simon wheeled about, his thin lips snarl- 
ing at the challenge. 

His thumb instinctively raised the ham- 
mer of his ancient gun—click-click, Then 
another figure raised before him. 

“T ain’t doin’ nothin’,” Simon said. 

“You're trespassing upon my private 
lands!” 

Simon was at bay, chagrined at being so 
easily caught, and frightened by the threat 
of a law he could not understand. One 
man he might have fought, or escaped 
from, but there were two, and both armed 
with modern, double-barreled shotguns. 

“T ain’t doin’ nobody no harm,” Simon 
protested. 

“'You’re hunting my deer again!” 

e Wild game belong t’ them that can git 
it. 

In Simon’s day that was the law. 

“Tt does, eh?” The owner stepped 
threateningly forward, a big, ruddy man 
in new hunting clothes of forest green. 
“T’ll show you!” 

“He’s an old man, Dolph!” 

Not until the voice came did Simon see 
that this other person was not a handsome 
lad, but a ‘young woman in boy’s clothing. 
Her dark hair was cut close in boyish 
fashion, and her slender body in well fit- 
ting hunting coat and khaki breeches, and 
moccasin shoes were on her small feet. 

“Old enough to know he hasn’t any 
business on my property.” He spoke a 
bit too loud, as some men will when a 
woman is listening. 

“We've always hunted 
pleased,” Simon argued. 

“ You’ve always run wild over this coun- 
try just as though you owned it—” 

“Patience, Dolph!” The soft voice be- 
hind him was urgent. 
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“This is my land, and I won’t have 
him—” 

“Your land!” Simon sneered. ‘“ You 
bought a piece o’ paper from a man what 
got a patent from the State t’ lands my 
own folks found an’ settled.” 

“T’ve got legal title here,” the big man 
said, advancing threateningly, “and if you 
fellows don’t -keep off I’ll put you all in 
jail. I won’t have you prowling over my 
private lands, killing my game in season 
and out.” 

“ We’ve always hunted our livin’.” 

“ Time now you went to work—or to the 
poorhouse!” 

Simon winced; threatened with hunger, 
with jail—and with the county home for 
the poor. Even death was preferable to 
this last. 

“ Now get off, before I kick you off!” 

“ Dolph!” 

“Try it,” Simon snarled dangerously. 
“Try it, an’ you'll get an ounce o’ lead t’ 
go with all your gold!” 

“T’ll put the boots to you—” 

“ Dolph—he’s an old man!” 

The indignant landowner desisted from 
his purpose when he noted that Simon’s 
gun had swung forward until its black 
muzzle stared him in the face. The old 
hunter, knowing that a braggart voice 
masks a timid heart, backed away until he 
was out of range of any shotgun, and then 
went hurriedly off in an unseen direction. 


Ill 


THE eight-pronged buck, scorning that 
heavy-footed hunter, had stolen away 
through the great wood, a dun-colored 
phantom drifting noiselessly down the long 
aisles of the trees, through the crimson and 
yellow foliage, through wood ferns turned 
to bronze. 

The buck’s armed head swung close to 
earth, out of the way of tangling brush, so 
the big brown eyes could see ahead beneath 
the massed foliage of the undergrowth, 
watchful for any suspicious movement, any 
sign of human life. At every cautious step 
the wide nostrils pulled in great drafts of 
sweetly perfumed woodland air. 

Only stark fear of the hunter behind 
drove him on, conscious of daytime dan- 
gers, on up the ancient deer trails which in- 
numerable sharp black feet, through cen- 
turies of time, have cut wide and deep into 
the flank of the mountain and through the 
notch ahead. 
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On the other side was safety. There a 
steam sawmill had deforested the whole 
northern slope, now grown thick: with sec- 
ond-growth, new shoots upthrust from 
bleeding stumps to repair this hideous 
damage, newly seeded blackberry bushes in 
an endless tangle, in which even a large deer 
was quite invisible though only a few feet 
away. For a buck may run in wild panic 
before the bay of a pursuing hound, but it 
prefers to slink and hide from the hunter. 

The notch itself was more open, a crevice 

- of sliding shale studded with great lichen- 
covered rocks. Through this scant cover the 
animal quickened its pace. Death spoke 
here without warning. 

With the report of the unexpected rifle 
the buck leaped into a terrific, bounding 
run, like a bird-beast creature, sailing high 
over the low brush. But his broad white 
flag of defiance flashed only for a brief 
spell, then drooped. 

High up the opposite slope a faint puff 
of bluish smoke swiftly diffused in the keen 
air. A dim shadow moved and then stood 
upright, very like a bear. 

The man watched the white flag come 
down, and he. knew by this that his shot 
had gone true. He was another ancient 
who lived by the gun—Lote Durfey—in 
many ways the counterpart of Simon, al- 
though a smaller man. 

But he wore the same old ragged cloth- 
ing, the same old wrinkled leather boots, 
the same grisly hair needing attention, and 
a scant, curly gray beard. He swung down 
from the height cautiously, stooping, watch- 
ing, fearful that his noisy rifle shot might 
betray his unlawful purpose there. 

A muffled sound stopped him, a distant 
tap-tap-tapping, growing swiftly into the 
rhythmic patter of soft, quick feet. Lote 
froze into immobility behind the shaggy 
bole of a great hemlock, peering cautiously 
out like any squirrel, watching the trail 
below. 

This was not the deer trail, which ran 
higher up against the steep, but what once 
had been an Indian pathway into the west- 
ern country and later widened into a wagon 
road through the pass,,only to be aban- 
doned when the valley highways were laid 
out. Now the forest pinched it from each 
side until it was no more than a narrow 
footpath used occasionally by the few 
mountain folk who still lived beyond the 
notch. 

As Lote watched this trail from his 
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hiding place he was relieved to see that the 
approaching figure was one of his own 
people. It was only Lettie, Amos Totten’s 
girl, and she was of Lote’s own blood, for 
her mother had been his half sister. 

Young she was, just coming into woman- 
hood, a wood nymph hurrying along on 
flashing feet that scarcely touched the 
ground, but still a wild creature of the 
mountains, running like a startled doe. Her 
scant dress was once a bright blue, but had 
been washed until it was blue no longer. 

The girl was barefooted and she wore no 
hat. But she was rich in beauty, if poor 
in everything else, a youthful, vibrant 
beauty, touched with the wildness of her 
living, a barbaric charm of softly tanned 
skin, of red cheeks and bright dark eyes 
and wavy black hair, braided and coiled 
tightly about her head. 

Lote signaled with a hiss. 

She stopped instantly, a bit startled, but 
recovering when she saw it was Lote. 

“You oughten’t lope up this steep so 
fast, Lettie,” he remarked. 

“Tt—it kind-a ketches my breath, of 
late,” she said. ‘I was hurryin’ so’s t’ get 
back. Poppie ll be anxious "bout his din- 
ner.” 

“Stop an’ blow a bit,” Lote grinned, 
“ an’ I'll cut a nice chunk o’ mountain lamb 
for yer dinner.” 

“‘ No, I don’t feel for no meat.” 

“ What, an’ you out meat huntin’ only 
yesterday?” 

“ Jest for a bird. Poppie ain’t so well.” 

“Then I reckon Amos ’d like a nice 
chunk o’ fat venison.” 

“No,” she shook her head, “ we’d only 
get fined.” 

“Got t’ ketch us at it fust,” Lote 
chuckled. 

“ They’ll ketch you some day!” 

“Have t’ do it mighty quick then. 
Simon an’ me have ’bout made up our 
minds t’ go west, where Seth and Abe are. 
This country’s all closed up or shot out— 
it ain’t fitten t’ live in no more. We’d go 
if we thought we could find th’ boys.” 

‘“Poppie knows where they are—he’s 
got a writin’ hid—but since all that trouble 
with th’ wardens he won’t tell.” 

“He'll tell us,” Lote said, “ when we get 
ready t’ go.” 

“ Better if we’d all gone with the boys!” 
she cried. “I wish t’ God I had!” 

She whirled away up the trail and out 
of sight toward home. 
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“ Well—” began Lote. “ Well—” 

Below and to the right a gray squirrel 
barked gruffly. Lote listened for it to be 
repeated, to be sure, then answered with a 
little birdlike whistle—two soft notes, clear 
as a flute. 

Simon came hurrying up. 

“We've got t’ get our meat out o’ here 
quick,” he said. ‘I run right inter them 
furriners down below a piece.” 

“You didn’t toll ’em up here?” Lote in- 
quired accusingly. 

“Course not.” They stood beside the 
dead buck now, and soon there was the 
flash of bright steel. ‘I circled round by 
th’ slide, that’s what took me so long. Nice 
fat buck—go a good two hundred.” 

“We'll hog-dress him right here,” Lote 
announced. ‘“ No time t’ cut him up now. 
Let’s tote him on a pole down to th’ edge 
0’ Mullin’s clearin’ until after dark.” 

The bright scarlet knives ran hissing 
through the soft dun skin. A warm, pun- 
gent animal smell crept through the shadow 
ridden wood. 

“His royal highness, all got up in fancy 
clothes—an’ a girl dressed like a boy,” 
went on Simon, relating his adventure as 
they worked. ‘“ Threatened to kick me off 
his land.” 

“Td like to see him kick me off!” Lote 
said grimly. 

“So would I,” Simon chuckled. “I 
reckon the devil ’d have unexpected com- 
pany for supper!” 


IV 


Tue body of Adolph Castleman, newly 
rich, newly enthusiastic about the great 
outdoors, owner of the largest private pre- 
serve in all this great countryside, was 
found after an all night search. It lay near 
an old woodroad that climbs the eastern 
slope of Panther Mountain. He had been 
shot in the chest with No. 4 pellets. 

Such was the horrible ending of a gay 
hunting party recruited from among his 
own guests. There were six of these, three 
women and three men, accompanied by two 
imported Scotch gamekeepers as guides. 
They went out for a morning’s bird shoot- 
ing on the higher benches where a few 
coveys of ruffed grouse still survived. 

But these city people, however enthusi- 
astic, were soft and easily tired by the 
hard climbing and walking necessary to 
enjoy this princely sport in a rough coun- 
try. Within a few miles four of them had 
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to give up, and one of the guides took them 
back to the manor house by way of Trout 
Brook. 

Castleman and a young woman compan- 
ion, more hardened to outdoor activities, 
continued with the other guide. Soon there- 
after the two bird dogs, high strung Llew- 
ellyns and much too fast for grouse, lost 
their heads completely in a large covey and 
ran wild after the flushed birds. 

One such dog will cool off and come 
back, but two, furnishing company for each 
other, will continue to hunt together for 
hours. Castleman, knowing this, ordered 
the remaining guide to pursue and catch 
the dogs, saying that he and his companion 
would return home by way of a woodroad 
he knew. 

But the girl returned alone, shortly after 
noon, explaining that she had become sepa- 
rated from her companion when he raced 
away to head off the dogs, which could be 
seen across a little valley against the slope 
of another mountain. Too tired to follow, 
she thought it best to strike straight back 
home. 

When Castleman did not appear by dark, 
a searching party was organized, fearful of 
some accident to him. Men were recruited 
from the village, and they hunted all night 
with dogs and lanterns, calling and sig- 
naling, but without result. It was not until 
broad daylight the next morning that Ray 
Stewart, a farmer’s boy, found the lifeless 
body. 

The news was flashed over the country 
that another multimillionaire sportsman 
had met with a fatal hunting accident. 
But Castleman’s friends at the manor 
house were more than suspicious that this 
was not altogether an accident, especial- 
ly after the girl told of a quarrel he had 
had with some old hunter. They notified 
the sheriff’s office and wired to the city for 
detectives. 

* Accident, my eye!” Deputy Sheriff 
Hugo Connors remarked as he hung up 
the telephone receiver. “ Adolph quarreled 
with one of those old mountaineers, so that 
girl says, not an hour before he was killed. 
From her description, it was old Simon 
who shot him.” 

V 


THE girl did not say that Simon had 
killed Castleman, nor even imply that he 
did. She merely told, word for word, of 
the quarrel between these two men just be- 
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fore she became separated from her hunt- 
ing companion. But her description of the 
old hunter was so complete that Hugo Con- 
nors did not hesitate, in the sheriff’s ab- 
sence, to drive straight up the mountain 
road to the cabin of Simon and place him 
under arrest. 

“ What’s all this about?” 
manded. 

“Castleman is dead,” Hugo explained. 

“Well, suppose he is, you don’t expect 
me t’ shed any tears!” 

“Expect you to come along with me 
and explain why you killed him.” 

“ Me—kill him!” Simon was more 
angry than alarmed. “I didn’t do it!” 

“You were up there yesterday.” Hugo 
was sure of his man. 

“* Maybe I wus an’ maybe I wusn’t,” the 
old hunter replied evasively. 

“One of his women friends saw you not 
an hour before Castleman was shot.” 

“‘ She didn’t see me harm him!” 

“ Heard you threaten to shoot him, and 
that’s enough.” 

“Words never killed nobody yet,” Si- 
mon said, as fear of the law struck to his 
vitals. 

“Said you’d give him an ounce of lead,” 
the deputy accused. 

“ But I didn’t shoot!” 

“You can tell that to the grand jury,” 
Hugo grinned, disbelieving. ‘“ You come 
along with me.” 

“ No, fon 

Simon was an old man, and unprepared 
for this, and the other a big, strapping 
young brute in the fullness of his strength. 
Hugo reached out a mighty arm and 
dragged Simon into the car. 

“ Sit down!” he ordered. “ And sit still 
or I’ll clap the irons on you.” 

Simon, weak and faint, had no strength 
left to struggle. 

At the courthouse a curious crowd had 
collected, anxious to see the accused. It 
was not a very sympathetic crowd, for the 
valley people are always more or less an- 
tagonistic to those of the heights. 

“T’ve got the old killer,” Hugo boasted. 
“ And I’m going to lock him up.” 

“ Looks as though you better lock him 
in the pantry for a few days,” a bystander 
remarked grinningly. 

“That’s just it,” Hugo said. ‘“ When 
they’re hungry these fellows will do any- 
thing.” 

“ Who wouldn’t?” another man said. 


Simon de- 
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Simon knew the courthouse. To him it 
stood, stolid and uncaring—symbolic of 
the law he feared. He had seen men 
dragged in there, ironed, sullen, like 
trapped beasts, and they did not come out 
again. The cold, forbidding limestone 
seemed to press its dread weight upon his 
breast so that he scarcely could breathe. 

“What ” — he stammered — “ what are 
you goin’ t’ do with me now?” 

“We're going to give you a chance to 
tell why you killed that man,” Hugo re- 
plied loudly, to impress the crowd. ‘“‘ Hop 
out!” 

It was all meaningless to Simon, but he 
sensed the hidden threat behind the words. 

“Where’s Dirck?” he asked anxiously. 

“ The sheriff’s down to the city,” Hugo 
answered, well pleased with himself; “ and 
he won’t be back until to-night.” 

This was Hugo’s hour—long dreamed of 
and long awaited—before a large audience, 
and he made the most of it. 

“ Get out!” he roared. 

Simon, dazed and weak, made no move. 
The young deputy, to show what a mighty 
man he was, reached up and dragged the 
old man down, his ancient boots clattering 
on the fender. 

“You come along with me,” Hugo bel- 
lowed into his ears. “Ill show you fel- 
lows that you can’t go gunning for every 
one you don’t happen to like.” 

“T only wish I could!” Simon panted. 

With Hugo’s ropelike fingers pinching 
his thin arm, the old hunter stumbled up 
the stone steps into the sheriff’s office. Here 
were two detectives from the near-by city, 
just arrived in a speedy car. 

Hugo thrust Simon into a chair, the 
heavy doors were closed against spectators, 
and then the three of them began shouting 
questions at the old man. What they 
threatened to do, to one so old and feeble, 
must not be told. 

At first he answered the best he could, 
finding an indignant voice to deny his guilt, 
but soon he became confused. He could 
not understand all the city dialect and 
strange slang, and none of the underworld 
phrases. Then he sought refuge in a sur- 
ly silence. 

“Come across now! Spill it! You 
sneaked back there and croaked him. You 
wanted to even up with him.” <A mass of 
fat towered over the shrunken old figure, 
roaring in a bull-like voice. “ Pulled on 
him like a sneaking hijacker, didn’t you?” 
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The detective brought a swinging hand 
heavily against the side of Simon’s head. 

“No, I didn’t!” Simon answered, as 
his senses reeled under the impact of the 
blow. “ But if he’d ever struck me like 
that, an’ I had a gun in my hands, I’d ’a’ 
shot him dead!” 

“Yeah? He put the boots to you and 
you shot him.” 

But Simon, helpless, his old head whirl- 
ing, could not speak for the black rage 
within him. In the end they had to give 
up their third degree. 

“Throw the stubborn old fool into the 
cage until he finds his tongue,” the larger 
of the two detectives demanded. “ He'll 
talk when he gets a good taste of what’s 
coming to him for the next twenty years 
if he don’t make a clean confession.” 

“Oh, he’ll talk loud and plenty,” the 
others added, “ before we’re through with 
him!” 

Simon was dragged and half carried 
down the darkened corridor and thrown 
into a barred cage. Steel clanged on steel 
and locks snapped. He was alone. 


VI 


SHERIFF Dirck ACKERMAN is one man 
who understands best this vanishing race 
of hunters, these old men of the mountains. 
His own grandfather never wore anything 
else upon his feet but smoke-tanned moc- 
casins, and a leather hunting shirt more 
often than a coat. Dirck himself was once 
a market hunter, before the law closed 
most of the hunting seasons and forbid the 
sale of game. 

When the sheriff came back, and Hugo 
Connors told him boastfully of what had 
happened—proud of his part in the excite- 
ment of so great a crime, sure of praise be- 
cause of his prompt action in arresting the 
guilty one—the sheriff did not answer with 
the enthusiasm Hugo thought his due. 
Dirck merely walked to the window and 
stood for a long time looking out toward 
the blue hills. 

“ He’s guilty! He threatened Castle- 
man! He done it! We've got a witness!” 
Hugo exclaimed emphatically. ‘“ But the 
surly old fool thinks we can’t fasten it on 
him if he keeps his mouth shut. But them 
city dicks are wise; they'll find a way to 
make him talk. We'll have a confession 
out of him to-morrow.” 

“T doubt it,” Dirck remarked. “ Go and 
get Simon.” 
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“You take my advice and let him stay 
right where he is until he gets the fear of 
God in his heart.” 

“JT don’t want advice,” Dirck said quiet- 
ly. “I want Simon.” 

Hugo’s feelings suffered, but he insisted: 

“ Those city detectives said we was to 
leave him there, without anything to eat, 
until to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh!” the sheriff exclaimed. “So once, 
just for the novelty of it, you’re going to 
do as you are told!” 

“Then they’re going to give him the 
third degree.” 

“And right now I am going to give 
them,” Dirck said, his voice crackling, “a 
little demonstration of just who is sheriff 
in this county.” 

“ The responsibility,” Hugo sighed, “ is 
all yours.” 

“It always has been,” Ackerman de- 
clared. ‘“ Now go and get Simon.” 

The old hunter came hurrying down the 


corridor ahead of the deputy. His booted © 


feet fell noisily on the hardwood floor in 
his rolling, woodsman’s stride. His face was 
that of one who, among a savage people, 
has found a friend at last. 

“Tm sorry about this, Simon.” Dirck 
took his trembling hand. ‘“ If I had been 
here—” 

“T didn’t do it, Dirck!” 

“T don’t think you did, Simon.” 

“ He’s guilty as hell!” Hugo cried. “ He 
threatened to shoot—” 

“Close the door, Hugo,” Ackerman 
commanded. “ From the outside.” 

“Now, Simon,” he began when they 
were alone, “ sit down and tell me all about 
it.” 

“ Well, you see, Dirck,” the old man 
hesitated, and sweat broke out upon his 
tanned brow, “it’s this way, Dirck—I— 
—” 

“You can trust me, Simon.” 

“JT did meet that furriner up in th’ 
wood—” 

“Yes, Simon.” 

“ An’ he tried t’ drive me off; threatened 
t? kick me off—but it wus mostly showin’ 
off before that gal in boy’s clothes.” 

“ A girl?” 

“One o’ his kind o’ wimmen. An’ we 
did have some words, Dirck, hot ones, tell- 
in’ me I couldn’t hunt thar!” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“Now, Dirck, I—I—” 

“You know I’m your friend, Simon.” 
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“ But allus sich a stickler for yer duty!” 

“ That’s what I’ve sworn to do.” 

“ Dirck, I'll never go t’ jail. Ill kill my- 
self fust!” 

“Don’t know as I would blame you.” 

“ An’ you know I ain’t got no money.” 

“You needn’t think about money now, 
Simon.” 

“I—I can’t tell you—on account 0’ 
Lote.” 

“So Lote was up there, too?” 

“T can’t go back on Lote; can’t drag 
him into this scrape.” 

“TI will look after Lote, too, Simon. 
What is it you want to say?” 

“We killed a deer,” Simon answered in 
a low voice. ‘An eight-point buck.” 

“ You’ve killed lots of. deer, Simon.” 

“ Hundred o’ ’em,” the old man admit- 
ted proudly, straightening up with new 
courage now that the thing was out; “ but 
not ag’in’ th’ law, an’ on posted ground.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes,” Simon nodded. “ But we can’t 
pay no fine, and we won’t go t’ jail.” 

“Tl take care of all that,” Dirck said. 
“ This is bigger than a dead deer. Now 
tell me the whole story.” 

Simon told. 

VII 


THE old hunter’s story took few words, 
and when it was done they drove away in 
Sheriff Ackerman’s little car to the distant 
cabin of Lote Durfey. 

“ Lote,” Dirck said, as the old man came 
outside in the soft moonlight in answer to 
their loud hellos; ‘“ Adolph Castleman is 
dead.” 

“So I heered,” Lote admitted. “ Prob- 
ably shot himself like. most 0’ them city 
sports do sooner or later.” 

“‘ Simon, here, has been accused of shoot- 
ing him.” 

“Simon didn’t do it!” Lote declared 
stoutly. 

“Of course not, Lote, but we’ve got to 
show what both of you were doing up there 
at the time.” 

Lote became as still as the shadows 
about his feet. 

“Simon has told me about the deer, 
Lote,” the sheriff explained. 

“We got t’ live,” was all Lote said. 

“To show that Simon and you did not 
kill Castleman, you will have to tell what 
you did up here—plead guilty to killing 
that deer out of season.” 
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“Plead guilty!” Lote said bitterly. 
“You know we can’t pay no fine!” 

‘“ Dirck has passed his word t’ look after 
that,” Simon said. “He wants t’ show 
that we didn’t do the murder, an’ to find 
out how that furriner come by his death.” 

“All right, then,” Lote agreed, “ we'll 
go and get th’ evidence.” 

Night and darkness make but little dif- 
ference to mountain men who live much 
outdoors in a rather restricted territory. 
They knew every foot of the ground. 

Lote led the way across the fields and 
through the wood to where they had buried 
the hide and head of the buck, and then to 
the cold cavern in the limestone where the 
meat was hung in storage. 

“ Now,” Lote said, ‘“‘ you know what Si- 
mon an’ me wus doin’ on Panther Moun- 
tain yesterday mornin’.” 

“Tt helps to establish a good alibi,” 
Dirck agreed. 

He took the head and hide and put them 
in the back of the car. 

“ But,” he continued, “unless we find 
out how Castleman came by his death, you 
both will have to go before the grand jury.” 

“ We'll do what we kin,” Lote declared. 

“Then to-morrow morning at daylight 
I'll be back up here, and we’ll go over the 
ground where Castleman was found.” 

The engine roared, the little car lurched 
forward over the old road, and plunged 
almost headlong down the mountain. 

When Dirck reached his office he found 
the two detectives there, indignant, and 
raving, with a ready sympathizer in the 
disappointed and disgruntled Connors. 

“What do you mean by letting our pris- 
oner go?” the burly one demanded. 

“Yours?” the sheriff asked quietly. “TI 
thought Simon was my prisoner.” 

‘““You’re too damn high-handed and of- 
ficious, and—” began the other. 

“And another of my _ peculiarities,” 
Dirck answered in the same low tone, “ is 
a strange determination to take care of my 
own business in my own way.” 

“A hick officer—” 

“Who doesn’t believe in looking after 
lawbreakers with your kind of a breath!” 

“That’s none of your business!” 

“The source of it might well be.” 

‘““We demand our prisoner.” 

“Old Simon didn’t kill Castleman,” 
Dirck explained, “so I took him home.” 

“We can prove that he threatened him, 
and that ‘ll convict.” 
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“ That’s tall talk.” 

“‘ We'd have had a confession out of the 
old hill-billy by now if you’d kept your 
amatoor hands off.” 

‘““T have kept my hands off you,” Ack- 
erman said, “ about as long as I can.” 

Official bullies, the first to browbeat and 
torture a trapped and helpless prisoner, are 
the last to stand before a determined man. 
They slunk away. 


VII 


“Son,” Dirck said, as they entered 
the wood shortly after daylight, “ show me 
where you met Castleman and that girl.” 

To most men this would have been an 
impossible feat, because a hardwood forest 
is everywhere much alike, and the sloping 
side of Panther Mountain included many 
hundreds of forested acres. But the old 
hunter, leading the way, unhesitatingly re- 
traced his steps of yesterday to the exact 
spot. 

‘*T wus jest comin’ round this rock, after 
I'd driv’ th’ deer t’ Lote,” Simon explained, 
“when the man jumped up from behind 
that hemlock bresh an’ began yellin’ at 
me.” 

The three of them, Dirck, Simon, and 
Lote, advanced slowly and carefully to this 
spot. There was no doubt of the place, 
for Castleman and the girl had been eating 
a small pocket lunch there, and the oiled 
papers and broken strings lay upon the 
leaf-strewn ground where they had cast 
them aside. 

“‘ But this is more than two miles from 
where the body was found,” said Dirck. 

“ All o’ that,” Lote nodded. 

“They wus here quite a spell,” Simon 
added. 

‘** An’ one o’ ’em left in quite a hurry,” 
Lote said, indicating two places, a long 
step apart, where a calked boot had slipped 
in the damp earth. 

“Tt didn’t happen here,” Dirck said. 

“ No,” Simon agreed, “ or I’d ’a’ heered 
th’ shot. I only went south far enough t’ 
git out o’ sight, then struck for the notch 
by way o’ the slide.” 

“We'll go over where the body was 
found,” the sheriff suggested, “and have 
a look around there.” 

The place where Adolph Castleman had 
died was within a hundred yards of an old, 
brush-grown upland pasture, part of an 
abandoned farm. It was well grown with 
thorn apples, which reddened the ground 
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with fruit, and was a place much frequent- 
ed by hungry grouse. 

“ Here,” Dirck said, indicating the spot, 
“is where they found him.” 

Fortunately this place was far up the 
mountain, and so deep in the forest that 
the idly curious could not visit it. Except 
for the men who had been recruited by 
the coroner to carry out the body, the place 
had not been disturbed. 

“We'll look around a bit,” Dirck re- 
marked encouragingly. 

The two old hunters were like eager 
hounds cast upon a puzzling scent. Woods- 
men, trailers, huntsmen, they had lived a 
life that taught them to be observant of 
little things, with eyes to see everything, 
and a brain trained to collect and correlate 
the smallest facts. 

But they did not spend much time there 
at the scene where the body was found, nor 
grope among the leaves for hidden clews, 
nor do the things of deduction that detec- 
tives are supposed to do. 

“Maybe he wasn’t murdered at all,” 
Dirck suggested. ‘‘Some mighty funny 
accidents occur. Remember that city fel- 


low in here last year who winged a grouse 


and laid his shotgun down to catch the 
cripple? The bird ran over the gun and 
accidentally touched the trigger to the other 
barrel, shooting the hunter in both legs. 
That was a queer one.” 

“ Yes,” Lote said. “ An’ I mind that fel- 
ler a few years back who tried t’ climb 
Cold Holler falls. He dropped his gun, an’ 
when it hit bottom it went off an’ peppered 
him in th’ back.” 

“Castleman wasn’t shot here,” Simon 
said as he came down the hill. ‘It hap- 
pened back yonder at the edge o’ the woods 
—fresh shot marks in the bresh. His gun’s 
up thar a sittin’ ag’in’ a tree—loaded!” 

“Then he wasn’t hunting when it hap- 
pened,” Dirck said. 

“No,” Lote replied, “‘ an’ he knew who 
shot him.” 

“He knew?” Dirck was puzzled. 

“ Sartin,” Lote answered, using the old 
pronunciation of the word. “It wus some 
one he knowed an’ didn’t want folks t’ talk 
about.” 

“ What makes you think so, Lote?” 

“He wus shot frum the front, with a 
shotgun, but he didn’t die right away. He 
walked this far an’ set down, an’ he tried 
t’ bind up his wounds.” 

. “He took off his coat and vest,” Dirck 
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admitted. 
side him.” 

“ He had a gun in his hands, or by him, 
when it happened,” Simon went on. “ He 
could ’a’ shot back, but he didn’t.” 

“* Maybe he didn’t see who shot him.” 

“ He knowed,” Lote said doggedly. “ He 
sat right down thar by that big white birch 
an’ he had a pencil in his pocket. He could 
have writ, ‘but he didn’t.” 

“But the shock and the pain, Lote,” 
Dirck argued. 

“He knowed,” Lote declared firmly, 
“but he wouldn’t tell.” 

“A woman killed him,” Simon said 
finally. 

“Why a woman?” Dirck asked. 

“ He would have shot back had it been 
@ man.” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t see any one.” 

** An’ a man, mad enough to kill, would 
have aimed at the head, or the heart, an’ 
shot again when the fust didn’t bring him 
down.” 

“ He might not.” 

“It was a woman, or he would have writ 
here on the tree how it happened—he had 
plenty o’ time.” 

“You don’t suppose it was that city 
girl?” Dirck asked. 

“ She hain’t told all the truth yet,” Simon 
replied. 

“‘ She couldn’t have been far away when 
it happened,” Dirck admitted, “ and she 
had a gun.” 

“Back yonder,” Lote said, “ whar he 
pitched on Simon, they had a quarrel, this 
gal an’ him, a bit of a scuffle. You mind 
how the ground wus scuffed up.” 

“We'll drive over there,” Dirck decided. 
“T want to talk with her.” 

“Tf you don’t need me,” Lote said, “ I 
guess I’ll be goin’ back hum.” 

“ No, we'll stick by it until we find the 
answer,” Dirck ordered. 

Lote went on with them, somewhat re- 
luctantly, back through Mullin’s clearing 
to the car. 

IX 


“They were on the ground be- 


Miss ELLEN ELkins did not hesitate to 
tell of a disagreement and scuffle with her 
former companion when Dirck questioned 
her privately. 

“T didn’t mention it because—be- 
cause—” She hesitated and flushed. “It 
didn’t seem to have anything to do with 
the case.” 
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“ Probably not,” Dirck said. 

“Tt wasn’t because I thought it might 
throw suspicion upon me,” she went on 
more boldly, “ and I quite understand that, 
as the last one known to have seen Mr. 
Castleman alive, there will be those who 
will think I did it. We had a few words, 
a rough minute or two, but such unfortu- 
nate incidents are common enough with 
most young girls nowadays in their new 
freedom with men. And there didn’t seem 
to be any use in speaking evil about the 
dead.” 

“T knew him,” Dirck nodded thought- 
fully. 

“ He was a big, bullying sort of a man,” 
the girl said, ‘ but men couldn’t help but 
like him. Still he was one not to be trusted 
too far alone with women.” 

“T’ve heard that before,” Dirck admit- 
ted. 

“We had an unpleasant moment, and I 
left him.” 

“* Alive?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “It was then he 
saw the dogs and hurried away to catch 
them. He went up the hill toward the old 
pasture. I didn’t see him after that.” 

“ Did you hear a shot?” 

“Ves,” she admitted, “but I thought 
nothing of it. There is always shooting 
here in the hunting season.” 

Of all his companions on that fatal day 
this girl had been the last to see Adolph 
Castleman alive, and she admitted that they 
had quarreled. She had carried a twenty- 
gauge shotgun at the time, and in the capa- 
cious pockets of her hunting jacket were 
shells of various loads. Some of them con- 
tained the same size of shot as those in the 
dead man’s body. _ 

“Somehow,” Dirck told himself as he 
left her, “I don’t believe she did it. I 
doubt if she’d have the nerve, or sufficient 
reason for the act. Modern girls can take 
care of themselves, anywhere, without 
shooting.” 


x 


“ Wuere’s Lote?” Dirck asked when he 
came out and found only Simon waiting in 
the car. 

“ He’s gone hum,” Simon explained. 

7 Home?” the sheriff demanded in sur- 
prise. 

“ Afoot,” Simon replied. 

“But it” s all of nine miles over the ridge 
back to Lote’s cabin.” 


“ Sure,” “Lote knows 
that.” 

“Started out afoot, and the car here 
waiting to take him home?” 

*“ He wus in a hurry.” 

“ He must have been!” Dirck’s suspi- 
cions were fully aroused now. If Lote had 
been in any hurry to get back he certainly 
would have waited for the car. 

“* Simon,” he said, “ you haven’t told me 
all!” 

“Told you all I know.” 

“Then Lote’s kept something back.” 

“ Maybe,” Simon said. “I dunno.” 

Lote had a long start, and walking was 
his specialty. His thin old legs were tire- 
less, up hill and down, all the day long. It 
was hopeless for any one to try to catch up 
with him now, and senseless to search for 
him in that great forest. 

“Lote didn’t go home,” Dirck declared. 
“ He’s gone back there where the body was 
found.” 

“* Maybe,” Simon said, “‘ but I doubt it.” 

“ Lote’s found something or saw some- 
thing he didn’t want to tell me about, or— 
Lote knows who killed Castleman!” 

“TI wouldn’t be a-tall surprised if he 
did,” Simon said. “ Lote’s a clever trail 
reader.” 

Dirck drove down the mountain road, a 
road yellow with dust and bordered with 
the gold and blue of goldenrod and wild 
asters, back to the main highway of the 
valley. He was puzzled and a bit vexed. 

He would go back to Lote’s cabin and 
wait for him. Not until the little car was 
protesting at the grade up the Happy Hol- 
low road did Dirck speak again. 

“ Lote didn’t shoot him, did he, Simon?” 

“ He had only a rifle,” Simon answered. 

“ Rifles can be made to fire shot.” 

“He fired just once—I know his gun 
bog it speaks—and that shot killed the 
eer.” 

At Lote’s little cabin they made them- 
selves quite at home. It was a neat and 
orderly affair of two rooms and a lean-to 
shed, simply furnished but kept respecta- 
bly clean. Lote had lived alone for many 
years. 

The two men, knowing that they had 
long to wait, made themselves comfortable 
on a rude bench beside the door, filling 
their pipes for a talk about old times, of 
hunting incidents, of mountain folks long 
since gone. 

Night came, but not Lote. All the birds 


Simon grinned. 
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and beasts that hide by day came forth for 
their hours of active life in the safety of 
the dark. Little brown bats fluttered out 
of the limestone caverns to dart about in 
the shadows. 

A family of big-eyed flying squirrels vol- 
leyed from tree trunk to tree trunk. 
little owl called mournfully, and there were 
other strange rustlings in the leaves, the 
patter of little feet, and eerie night sounds 
familiar enough to these two woodsmen. 

“‘Lote’s got some cold cornmush and 
maple sirup,” Simon remarked after he 
had inspected the cupboard. ‘I could fry 
some.” 

“That would be mighty good,” Dirck 
agreed. 

After this simple meal they returned to 
the bench and sat smoking and talking the 
long night through. Not until the first 
gray of morning, with a pale mist stealing 
up out of the damp warm earth into the 
chill of dawn, did the gaunt figure of the 
missing old man come swinging down a 
woodland path into the clearing about the 
cabin. 

“ Hello,” Dirck greeted him, more to let 


Lote know he was there than any for- 


mality. 

“ Hello,” Lote answered. 
expected you’d be here!” 

“What was it you found back there,” 
the sheriff asked, “ that you didn’t tell us 
about?” 

“ Oh,” Lote grinned sheepishly, “ I found 
a gun.” 

“ Then, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“ Why—why,” Lote stammered, “ ’cause 
blood’s thicker ’n water, that’s why!” 

“‘ Where was this gun?” 

“T noticed a leetle broken branch, high 
up an’ suspicious-lookin’, at the edge of a 
cut bank. I looked over t’ see what had 
done it, an’ there was a gun, jest as it had 
been throwed away in a hurry.” 
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“Whose gun?” Dirck demanded. 

“It was Amos Losee’s old single-barreled 
twelve bore.” 

“Now, Lote, talk straight. Amos is a 
cripple; he can hardly hobble out to his 
chickens. He couldn’t possibly have 
walked two miles to shoot that man.” 

“T ain’t said he did,” Lote answered 
softly and sadly. “ Lettie done it.” 

“God in the mountain!” Dirck Acker- 
man cried. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that 
little girl did it?” 

“ Yes,” Lote answered, wiping his damp 
forehead on his worn sleeve. ‘She done 
it—purposely. She was out huntin’ a bird 
for her poppie. She saw that feller with 
his stylish city woman strugglin’ in his 
arms. I guess it made her pretty jealous, 
after his sneakin’ up thar all summer t’ 
meet Lettie. She ran off mad, crazed, an’ 
awhile after, when she was goin’ hum, it 
jest chanced that they met in the upper 
pasture. He was alone, lookin’ fer his dogs. 
They had some words; she was mad an’ 
broken. She give him his choice, his name 
for her—or his life. The rich man only 
laughed.” 

“ Lettie!”? Dirck sighed. “ Poor Amos!” 

“Amos told me,” Lote went on, “ that 
if he’d ’a’ had his legs he’d ’a’ done the 
same thing weeks ago.” 

“Tl have to go up there,” Dirck said, 
“but I’d rather take a licking.” 

“No hurry,” Lote grinned. “Stay t’ 
breakfast. I hiked up thar yesterday pur- 
posely t’ tell Lettie she better go.” 

“ Tl find her,” Dirck said. ‘“ She won’t 
go far.” 

“* Maybe not,” Lote said, “ but she took 
her berry money and went over t’ the rail- 
road. Said she was going west t’ where the 
boys live—an’ only Amos knows where 
they be.” 

“And Amos,” Simon said significantly, 
“is a mighty close-mouthed man.” 





MAY 


Dear May, again you’re blithely on the wing, 
It’s full a year since you came by this way; 
T never hear the birds so sweetly sing 
As when they nest among your leaves, bright May! 


June’s loveliness I find a trifle bold; 

And April’s breeze is sharp, her trees austere; 
September’s valiant in his russet gold, 

Yet, give me May, of all months in the year! 


Pauline de Silva 





The Glass Stalker 


EVERY LOVER OF ANTIQUES SHOULD READ THE THRILLING 
EXPERIENCES OF HENRY DAVIDSON, CONNOISSEUR 
OF EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 


By James Perley Hughes 


AVIDSON put on the brake with 
such a jerk that his light runabout 
skidded like an obdurate mule upen 

a wet pavement. Then he backed to come 
to a halt before a junk shop. A congeries 
of discarded things was upon display— 
ragged bits of things once a source of puffy 
pride. Now they were junk—junk com- 
mon, not preferred. 

“ Are you going to sell the car?” Mrs. 
Davidson asked in alarm. 

Henry glared at her. Then he leaped 
out. His eyes were glassy. By this token 
Helen knew that her good lord and true 
was stalking early American glass. His 
eyes always became glazed when he had 
found spoor indicating its near-by pres- 
ence. 

Resolutely she followed him. Already 
this month’s budget had been wrecked be- 
yond all restoration by a bargain in Sand- 
wich candlesticks, and now— 

“What do you want for that?” Henry 
Davidson gestured toward a dropsical bot- 
tle embellished with a triangle through 
which glared a poorly limned representa- 
tion of a human eye. 

“That bottle?” asked the secondhand 
man. 

“That bottle!” This sternly, as stern- 
ly as Davidson’s employer, J. Algernon 
Smythe, of the Smythe Antiquarium, spoke 
in his most awesome moments. 

“ Fifty for that.” 

“ What?” Henry Davidson  gurgled 
hoarsely, then fumbled for his check book. 

“T said fifty cents,” the dealer respond- 
ed. “Seeing you drive the same make of 
car I do, I’ll make it thirty-five.” 

Mrs. Davidson cast a gauging glance at 
her husband. She had not seen him so 
near apoplexy since Hannibal, their cat, 


had wrecked a Wistar salt as completely 
as Henry had fractured the budget. Plain- 
ly he was suffering from a rush of blood to 
the head. 

“ For a quick sale, I’d take a quarter,” 
the junk man pressed. 

Queer sounds came from Henry’s throat. 
Then Helen Davidson acted. 

“Here!” She snatched a twenty-five-cent 
piece from her vanity case. ‘“ Never mind 
wrapping it up.” 

Still effervescing slightly, Henry was 
towed into the street. Somnambuilistically 
he cranked the light runabout. It was of 
remote vintage, but hardly a genuine an- 
tique, although considerably older than 
some of the wares in the Smythe Antiqua- 
rium. A few savage twists brought forth 
its wonted bronchial coughing, and David- 
son leaped into the driver’s seat. 

Drunkenly they rattled away, as Henry 
attempted to drive, and at the same time 
glanced backward continually. At last, 
after many crooks and turnings, they 
reached the open country, to draw up in 
the shade of an elm. 

“T don’t think they can follow us now,” 
said Henry, able to speak at last. 

“ Follow us?” 

“Yes.” Then, in awed tones: “ Do you 
know what that is?” 

He pointed to the dropsical flagon as one 
might point to a Michelangelo or a Botti- 
celli. 

“ A bottle,’ Mrs. Davidson answered 
brightly. ‘“ Now give me a hard one.” 

“That,” said Henry, disregarding as 
trivial her poor gesture toward humor, “ is 
an All-Seeing Eye!” 

He paused dramatically, awaiting the 
applause, but Mrs. Davidson retained her 
calm. Then he turned his attention to the 
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‘purchase, muttering incoherently, his usu- 


ally mild gray eyes alight until they fairly 
blazed through his thickly lensed glasses. 

“ Undoubtedly! Beyond question! I'd 
stake my reputation!” These and other 
disjointed phrases came from his lips. 

“What are you going to gamble on 
now?” his wife inquired. 

Henry Davidson looked at her fixedly. 
Helen was a good girl according to her 
lights, he reflected, but when it came to 
early American glass she showed no spark 
of appreciation, no kindling to his flame. 
She was hopelessly plebeian, with leanings 
to the Grand Rapids school of furniture 
and Chesterfield sets. 

“ Beyond question this is an authentic 
‘All-Seeing Eye.” The man spoke with the 
authority of a connoisseur. “Why, this 
piece would bring more than a hundred 
dollars at any auction!” 

“ Gracious! Could you get a hundred 
dollars for that?” Mrs. Davidson was now 
sympathetic and genuinely interested. 

“Probably more,” he said judiciously. 
“I wouldn’t be surprised if it would fetch 
a hundred and fifty—or two hundred, 
maybe.” 

Joy now shone in Mrs. Davidson’s eyes. 
A smile enwreathed her lips, and she al- 
most hugged Henry. ; 

“ The budget!” she breathed in ecstatic 
tone. “It is saved! When will you sell 
this thing—to-morrow?” 

“ Never!” said Henry, in a tone of such 
utter finality that it might have been Gi- 
braltar speaking. 

Then homeward, thus ending the weekly 
Saturday afternoon outing—which to 
Henry Davidson was ever an argonautic 
expedition, with early American glass play- 
ing the Golden Fleece to his Jason. The 
following Sunday saw him confer with a 
number of other small collectors, each of 
whom swore to the authenticity of the All- 
Seeing Eye. He was still inwardly singing 
when Monday came, and with it a return 
to work. 

II 


Henry Davinson’s position in the 
Smythe Antiquarium could hardly be called 
a lofty one. He was practically an unseen 
functionary in that establishment—an es- 
tablishment catering to the wants of 
wealthy clients. “Clients” is the word 
index to the position held by the Antiqua- 
rium and its owner. If its patrons had 
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been customers, its proprietor would have 
been John A. Smith; but J. Algernon part- 
ed his name on the side and spelled the 
patronymic with both “ y ” and final “ e.” 

So much for the head of the establish- 
ment. Henry Davidson might have been 
termed its tail. He was in the shipping 
department. Overalls of blue denim were 
his morning coat, and striped gray trousers, 
and the J. Algernon Smythe gardenia was 
wholly missing. 

To Henry fell the task of preparing for 
shipment the treasures passing through the 
Smythe galleries to the fortunate clients 
who had left their gold in exchange for 
them. Treasures they were, that caused 
him more than once to joust mightily with 
the Tempter. Often, too, came the thought 
that once plagued a bibulous Persian poet. 
What could J. Algernon Smythe buy one- 
half so precious as the stuff he sold? 

Monday morning saw Davidson unpack- 
ing a shipment of early American glass that 
George Matthews, one of the Smythe buy- 
ers, had collected during a trip through 
rural Pennsylvania. Henry always became 
mildly queasy when unpacking Matthews’s 
purchases. George made many blunders 
that Henry would never make. No All- 
Seeing Eye had ever fallen into his net, 
and on more than one occasion he had 
brought in pieces whose authenticity was 
the subject of grave doubt. Indeed, such 
mistakes were steadily becoming more fre- 
quent. 

The present shipment, Henry noted, was 
as full of “ dogs ” as an authenticated Swiss 
cheese of holes. “ Dogs,” to Henry’s mind, 
were spurious pieces. Others called them 
“ brutes.” 

As he unpacked, he arranged the glass 
on near-by shelves. Upon one were placed 
Stiegels, Wistars, and Stoddards, while the 
“ dogs ” were relegated to the other side of 
the room. 

Things were coming to a pretty pass, re- 
flected Henry Davidson, as he continued 
the segregation. An expert was being 
gulled as easily as a client. J. Algernon 
Smythe should be informed of these short- 
comings. The reputation of the Antiquari- 
um was being jeopardized. Henry would 
have told the boss himself, but he was one 
of nature’s white rabbits—not a bellicose 
Belgian hare of masculine gender, but, in 
spirit at least, a maiden rabbit of albino 
complexion with an index for pugnacity of 
one-half of one per cent. 
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He was examining a quaint piece, try- 
ing to determine whether it was a product 
of the Albert Gallatin works, when he 
sensed a presence. His frightened gray 
eyes flicked up to encounter the well mas- 
saged features of J. Algernon Smythe. 

“ Fine stuff Matthews got on that last 
trip,” commented Smythe, pointing to the 
neatly arranged rows of glass. 

Henry Davidson heard Opportunity 
thundering at his door. Here was a chance 
to tell Mr. Smythe of the danger lurking 
in this very citadel of authenticity; but the 
white rabbit triumphed, and he merely 
murmured: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

His heavily lensed glasses looked up ap- 
pealingly a moment later, asking another 
chance, but J. Algernon saw not their 
glance. Then Opportunity took a hand 
once more, and directed the great man’s 
attention to the “dogs” that Henry had 
separated from the rest of the purchases. 

“What are these?” A pinked and pol- 
ished finger tip indicated the questioned 
pieces. 

Henry Davidson gulped hard. Oppor- 
tunity was threatening to break down the 
door at any moment. Seldom had she 
made such an effort to help him. 

“ Why—er—they are—” 

Crash went the door, and Opportunity 
entered. Henry Davidson was no longer 
a white rabbit. He. spoke. 

“T think they’re brutes, sir,” were the 
words he managed to stammer. 

“ What?” 

J. Algernon understood the technicality. 
It was astonishment he sought to register. 

“‘T should say—modern pieces, sir. I’m 
afraid, sir, they will never do for us.” 

“ How do you know?” the proprietor of 
the Antiquarium demanded. 

Opportunity was now in complete con- 
trol of Henry Davidson. It was seldom 
she handled things so neatly, and she was 
not going to let the white rabbit triumph. 
She goaded Henry into speech — goaded 
him until he burst forth like a volcano. 
Henry Davidson knew early American 
glass. When he had finished speaking, J. 
Algernon Smythe had acquired a consider- 
able amount of information that had hith- 
etto been denied him, professional antiqua- 
rian as he was. 

“We can’t afford to put those ‘ dogs’ on 
our shelves, Mr. Smythe,” said Henry, in 
conclusion. 


J. Algernon Smythe’s bulbous eyes were 
fixed upon Henry Davidson. He had never 
seen Henry before. He had looked at him, 
but had not seen him. People generally 
did not see Henry. He blended too well 
with any background. He was the type 
that is lost in a crowd of six. 

“ Well, I'll be jiggered!” said the Anti- 
quarium’s owner, swept from his poise by 
Henry’s outburst. 

‘“‘T think we’d better have an expert go 
over those pieces,” suggested Henry, the 
white rabbit again asserting itself. 

“T think we had,” said Smythe. “ Still, 
perhaps—”’ 


The great man summoned to the Anti- 
quarium confirmed Henry Davidson down 
to the last piece, and evening saw a former 
shipping clerk called to the sumptuous pri- 
vate office of J. Algernon Smythe. 

‘“‘T’ve been keeping an eye on you, Da- 
vidson,” Smythe lied readily through long 
professional practice, ‘‘ and I believe in re- 
warding merit. How would you like to 
take charge of our early American glass 
department?” 

How would Mr. William Hohenzollern 
like to take up kaisering once more? How 
would Mussolini like to add “ Augustus ” 
to his name? 

Henry Davidson heroically swallowed 
his Adam’s apple. Then he coughed. 

“Mr. Matthews is leaving us,’ Smythe 
went on. ‘He had another position in 
view before he went on this trip. That is 
why he was so careless, I presume. Any- 
how, we need a man to act as buyer, and 
likewise to put in part of his time in the 
glass gallery.” 

“Sell?” Davidson managed to gasp. 

“We don’t sell.” J. Algernon enunci- 
ated a policy that had made the Antiqua- 
rium the financial success it was. ‘“ We 
permit our clients to buy.” 

“T hate to sell early American glass,” 
Henry Davidson stammered. 

“ That’s just the spirit we want,” Smythe 
applauded. ‘“ Maintain that pose. Our 
clients will do the rest.” Then, turning to 
the business at hand: “‘ Of course I hardly 
need add that your honorarium will be ma- 
terially increased.” 

III 


Henry Davipson never knew the sub- 
way to maunder as it did that night. He 
thought he would never reach home to tell 
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Helen the gladsome news. She had ragged 
unmercifully about his penchant for early 
American glass, but now— 

He would still be a shipping clerk but 
for what Helen termed a “ mad infatua- 
tion.” Mrs. Davidson could have under- 
stood more flagrant philanderings, but 
glass—to her it was cold, passionless, un- 
intriguing. He had often writhed under 
the gaseous attacks she had directed at his 
hobby, but he had weathered them, al- 


though at times the flower of his enthusi-— 


asm had been black at the roots. Now it 
had blossomed, and he was a puissant 
knight, home from the wars, triumphant. 
So ran his thoughts in well hashed meta- 
phor. 

“You haven’t a thing to wear—not a 
thing!” was her judgment when finally she 
was convinced that Henry was not indulg- 
ing in some grotesque form of humor. 

There was no caroling, no lilting, joy- 
freighted laughter, no graceful, impromptu 
dance as indicative of her transport. She 
had been the wife of a twenty-five-dollar- 
a-week shipping clerk too long to indulge 
in frivolities. 

“We haven’t but seventy-five dollars in 
the bank,” she said, her mind still on 
Henry’s wardrobe. 

‘¢ But listen, dear—I am manager of the 
glass department. My honorarium will be 
increased materially.” 

“ Maybe we can stick to the budget, 
then,” she retorted. ‘“ Now the clothes—” 

Thus it was that the Davidson bank ac- 
count was stripped to the nude that Henry 
might be panoplied in a style befitting his 
new and august station. A suit was bought. 
Shoes next claimed his attention. His only 
good pair were Oxfords, and winter was at 
hand; but on his way to a bootery the red 
flag of an auctioneer caught his eye, and 
his feet wandered. The result was a Booz 
bottle, bought at a ridiculously low price, 
but into it went Henry Davidson’s winter 
shoes. 

Spats were the compromise. He could 
use his summer Oxfords, and spats would 
keep the winter’s chill from his ankles. 


Whatever misgivings J. Algernon Smythe 
may have had over the personality of 
Henry Davidson as manager of his glass 
department were laid to rest the first day. 
A millionaire collector was forced to bully 
Henry into letting him carry away a sand- 
wich cup plate with the good ship Consti- 
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tution on it, and to bully him into accept- 
ing twice the price the secret marks on the 
tag called for. Henry all but wept when 
the piece was wrapped up and given to its 
purchaser. 

J. Algernon watched the pantomime 
from his curtained office, and smiled hap- 
pily. Then his eye encountered spats— 
spats of pearly gray that seemed to bring 
a colorless personality into sharp focus. 

“Not such a fool as some might say,” 
he mused. ‘“ Spats—ripping idea, that! 
Think TFIl have to wear them myself. 
There’s no denying it, spats are impres- 
sive.” 

In the weeks that followed, J. Algernon 
Smythe enjoyed more than one moment of 
blissful self-embrace. Davidson’s tourings 
into the country proved a series of 
triumphs. ‘I came, I saw, I purchased,” 
would have been Henry’s laconic messages 
had he followed the punchy style of C. J. 
Cesar, deceased. Not only did he find 
early American glass where George Mat- 
thews had been able to uneafth nothing 
but expense accounts, but other Americana 
were brought to light, to the increasing 
bliss of J. Algernon Smythe. 

Once, once only, did Henry Davidson 
cause his employer a moment’s uneasiness. 
Following the first pay day in which the 
materially increased honorarium made its 
début, Henry appeared at the Antiquarium 
in a spatless condition. Smythe’s eyes 
widened with horror as he beheld the sight. 
Then he emitted a frightened howl and 
dashed into the glass department. 

“Never, never leave them off again!” 
he croaked when he had reached David- 
son’s side. ‘“‘Come to the Antiquarium 
without clothes, if you will. Wear a bur- 
noose and a turban, or dress only in beads 
and gewgaws, but spats must ever be with 
you. Without them, you are a cipher with 
two bites out of the rim!” 

Bespatted once more, Henry Davidson 
continued his onward march — continued 
it until his name came to be regarded as 
one of authority in glassdom. Then came 
a cloud that threatened his greatness, 
threatened the impeccable standing of the 
Antiquarium, and even menaced the great 
J. Algernon Smythe himself. Forgery 
raised its ugly head, and glassdom quivered 
in apprehension. 

The revelation came in that very citadel 
of authenticity, the Antiquarium. Henry 
Davidson had returned from a buying trip, 












and had gone into the office of his employer 
to report. 

“Got some fine Stiegel—cheap,” was his 
laconic message. 

“ Picked up some rather good things my- 
self while you were away,” J. Algernon 
boasted. ‘ You are not the only bargain 
finder. What do you think of that?” 

Henry Davidson’s gray eyes all but 
popped through his heavily lensed glasses 
as Smythe took from a near-by cabinet a 
hexagonal object, half bottle, half decan- 
ter, with rounding dome and short, squat 
neck. Of glorious amber shade was this 
piece—the “unknown color” so much 
sought by the collectors of Stiege! glass. 

“ Pretty good, eh?” asked Smythe. “I 
got it for fifty dollars,” he added, lowering 
his voice. 

Henry Davidson’s face paled, and then 
turned the color of a parboiled beet. He 
took the piece in his hands. Carefully he 
examined a slight chip on the neck and 
then a flaw in one of the hexagonal sides. 
A sigh like that of a blast furnace escaped 
him. 

“You had me scared at first, Mr. 
Smythe,” he said, smiling faintly; “ but I 
see the joke now. My stuff has been un- 
packed.” 

“ Joke!” thundered J. Algernon, in a 
tone that Zeus might have used in one of 
his more peevish moments. “ Joke!” 

Two men stared at each other. Then 
Henry’s white rabbit personality sent him 
scurrying to the shipping room. There 
were the boxes in which he had packed his 
glass—the very same boxes, unopened. 
Quickly their tops were ripped off, and in 
a few minutes Henry returned to Smythe’s 
office bearing the twin to the golden amber 
piece his employer had purchased. 

“There!” said Davidson, setting the 
two side by side. 

J. Algernon’s lower jaw rested on his 
wishbone. Plainly, he was astonished. 

“From the same mold!” he muttered. 
Then, brightening visibly: “ Still I suppose 
Stiegel made several. I never saw one be- 
fore, except in the Hart gallery, and that 
was said to be unique. I thought this was 


the Hart piece when I bought it.” ~ 

“So did I,” Henry Davidson bleated. 
“The Hart piece had a chip in the neck, 
and one corner was—” 

“Mine has it. 
shouted J. Algernon. 

“Mine has it also. I—” 


It’s the Hart piece!” 
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The sound of some one entering. Both 
turned to see Stanley Mitchell, head of the 
antique furniture department, enter with 
a hexagonal object, half bottle, half de- 
canter, with rounding dome and _ short, 
squat neck. Of glorious amber shade it 
was—the ‘“ unknown color.” 

“T picked this up at a bargain,” Mitch- 
ell began. “ It’s—” 

A low moan from Henry Davidson. Be- 
fore his distraught eye came visions of bat- 
talions, regiments, divisions, and corps of 
hexagonal objects of glorious amber shade. 
They were riding him down, threatening to 
destroy him. 

J. Algernon Smythe uttered a gurgling 
cry like a swimmer struck with cramps in 
a tide rip. Before his anguish-widened 
orbs came a picture of ruin, stark and 
drear. Thousands had he invested in Stie- 
gel glass, and now came the sensation that 
it was crashing about his thinly thatched 
head. 

“There’s two more where I got this,” 
Stanley Mitchell went on; “but I didn’t 
have any more cash with me. I ordered 
them delivered C. O. D.” 

J. Algernon Smythe slid off his chair, to 
slump upon a deep-napped Oriental rug, 
where he lay gasping like a freshly landed 
codfish. His eyes had that fixed glassy 
stare of an ichthyoid in extremis, while 
curious throaty sounds came with each 
exhalation. 

Finally the seizure passed, and he looked 
up to impale Henry Davidson with his 
glance. 

“T think, Mr. Davidson,” he said, when 
enunciation was restored; “I think you’d 
better stop this, if you can, as a matter of 
self-protection.” 

IV 


Ominous threat—‘ as a matter of self- 
protection!” Henry Davidson understood 
those words. His very existence was at 
stake. He could not loiter when some 
fiend was poisoning the goose that laid the 
golden eggs by which he kept soul and 
spats together. Before him lay a problem. 
He must be a bloodhound, not an albino 
rabbit. 

“It’s Stiegel glass,” Henry told himself 
that afternoon, when he had finished ex- 
amining the three twins of golden amber 
shade. ‘“ No one but the baron could get 
that color, and his secret is lost. It’s Stie- 
gel glass, and yet it isn’t. Still, there’s 
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only one place where it could be found in 
quantity.” 

Before his mind came a picture of 
scene in the outskirts of Mannheim, Penn: 
sylvania—a picture of frenzied glass collec 
tors armed with picks and shovels delving 
in the ground where once the Stiegel works 
stood. The site had been covered with 
graded earth until little remained, but— 

Henry Davidson took the corners on the 
way to Mannheim on one wheel, and the 
rest of the distance by hitting ‘only the 
higher hills. When his boiling radiator 
poked its nose into the outskirts of the old 
town, he had a choice collection of cita- 
tions to appear before the judges of six 
counties to answer to charges of speeding. 
However, his energy and the liberal expen- 
diture of gasoline and oil brought their re- 
ward. Upon the site of the old Stiegel 
plant he saw a steam shovel bringing up 
masses of broken glass and dirt from the 
spot where once Baron Stiegel had dumped 
the refuse from his works. 

Henry Davidson folded back his ears 
and raised his nose to bay joyfully. He 
had found the first link in the chain! 

A ten-dollar bill unshackled the tongue 
of the steam shovel’s foreman, and then 
Henry winged on to a barnlike structure 
on the other side of Mannheim, collecting 
a Lancaster County speed citation en 
route. Leaving his car in a side lane, he 
crawled through a high growth of weeds 
to peer through a back window. 

It was only by a superhuman effort that 
he was able to stifle a yelp of rage. Upon 
a rough table he saw not one, but a dozen 
hexagonal objects of golden amber shade. 
Beside them were a number of blue salts, 
known and praised by Stiegel collectors. 
On another table were amethyst cup plates. 

A moan escaped Henry’s tightening lips 
as he appraised this sacrilege, this profa- 
nation. Then he skirted the es to 
enter the front door. 

“JI understand you are making stone 
here,” he said with deep cunning to a 
grimy figure that answered his knock. 
“‘ Have you any for sale?” 

“ All sold through the New York office,” 
the man answered. 

“ New York house?” This with the in- 
nocence of a white rabbit and the guile of 
a chorus girl. 

“ Ves—Sidney Hart & Co.” 

“ Eureka!” chortled Henry Daviason 
within, but his vocal chords were silent. 
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“Still, a twenty-dollar bill had a softer’ 
ing influence with the glass blower, ar.’ 
Henry departed with replicas of three, per- 
fect examples of the Work of Barer, Stiegel.. 

i I’m on the trail.” hé told J. Algernon’ 
Smythe the next day, as he sat in his em- 
ployer’s office, gazing soulfully at a new 
pair of spats which he had purchased that 
morning. Ivory they were, the color of 
some rich old carving. 

“ You’d better hurry, for your own pro- 
tection,” the owner of the Antiquarium re- 
plied. “The story is around town al- 
ready.” 

“Two more forgeries are in prepara- 
tion,” Henry announced with no more feel- 
ing than if he were giving notice of a wed- 
ding. 

J. Algernon’s usually pink cheeks as- 
sumed the color of tripe. 

“‘ More!” he fulminated. 

Quickly Davidson told him of the blue 
salt and amethyst cup plate. 

A gurgling noise from Smythe’s throat— 
a gurgle like the death rattle of a bathtub. 

‘“‘ But,” whispered Henry Davidson, “ we 
can make this redound to the glory of the 
Antiquarium. I have a plan that will make 
us the headquarters, the judgment seat, for 
early American glass.” 

Painstakingly he outlined his project. 

“You do that”—J. Algernon spoke 
from his soul depths—“ you do that, and 
TP’li—TI’ll make you my partner!” 

Ambition, which had hitherto tugged 
rather listlessly at Henry Davidson’s coat 
tails, now executed a flying mount to ride 
him remorselessly. Her keen spurs sent 
him whizzing to the galleries of Sidney 
Hart & Co., and then roweled him unmer- 
cifully until he had purchased one. hexag- 
onal amber piece, one blue salt, and one 
amethyst cup plate. Not replicas were 
these, but originals, and Henry paid a price 
that marked a new record for early Ameri- 
can glass. Sidney Hart had dealt in Ameri- 
cana long enough to know that prices ad- 
vance in geometric ratio to the interest dis- 
played by the purchaser. 

It was a triumphant Henry who taxied 
back toward the Antiquarium with his trio 
of purchases. He had spread a net for the 
arch forger of Stiegel glass, and the victim 
was already in the toils. Besides, life’s 
ambition was about to be realized. He 
was a partner apparent in the great Anti- 
quarium! 

But, as the taxi bore him and his pre- 















‘ious burden northward, fate once more 

‘sed from ambush. A merry gangster 
neeing from the law after reducing an 
enemy to a sievelike relic, turned to look 
back as his car hurtled onward. At thi. 
instant Henry Davidson’s taxi crossed his 
path. 

A crash, a tinkle of breaking glass, as 
windows, wind shields and other shattered 
fragments jangled to the pavement. A 
hoarse cry from within. Davidson saw the 
side of the cab coming in his direction. 
Natural impulse would have thrown his 
arm up to protect his face, but— 

He bared his visage to the blow and des- 
perately clutched his precious package. 
With those three pieces broken, Henry 
Davidson would have been a ruined man. 

They pulled him out, still clutching his 
burden. His thickly lensed glasses were a 
wreck, his cheeks were cut, but the Stiegels 
were intact. A few minutes later he was 
closeted with J. Algernon Smythe, and to 
him he told the story. 

“It was Stiegel glass and yet it wasn’t,” 
was his paradoxical opening statement. 
“ This is how they did it—Hart leased the 
site of the old Stiegel plant at Mannheim, 
and dug around until he found the trash 
pile where the baron had thrown his 
broken and imperfect glass. This he 
scooped out and sorted according to color. 
Then he melted it. Molds were taken from 
original pieces—pieces which we now have. 
So perfect were the replicas that even small 
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chips and flaws are duplicated; but we 
Fave both originals and counterfeits, and 
ese will remain in the Antiquarium as 
‘sting stones for early American glass. 
‘Te shall be the fountainhead of glass- 
fom!” 

‘““My partner!” cried J. Algernon 
Smythe, clasping the little man in his arms. 

“See!” Henry Davidson disengaged 
himself to take up the golden amber hex- 
agonal piece. ‘See! This notch—that is 
why—” 

Half blind without his glasses, he fished 
out their fragments from his pocket. One 
of the lenses remained intact. This he 
screwed into his right eye, like a monocle. 

“See!” he continued. “The notch is 
much sharper in the original, the edges of 
the replicas being rounded. Now the ame- 
thyst cup plates—” 

But J. Algernon Smythe did not hear. 
He was gazing, transfixed, at his newly 
made partner. 

“You must wear one always!” he said 
with deep feeling. ‘Spats made you an 
expert, but with that you are a connois- 
seur. Never go without it—professionally. 
It makes a perfect trio—a perfect sym- 
phony!” 

“What?” demanded Henry Davidson, 
nettled that his technical discourse was un- 
heeded. 

“Why, the monocle. Never be without 
it,” J. Algernon replied. ‘“ It makes a per- 
fect trio—spats, monocle and old glass!” 





“LOVING YOU AS I DO” 


Eyes of brown, 
Eyes that look down 


So demurely 


When mine are fixed upon you, 


Surely 


For me to con you 

Swimming with sweet tenderness 
Should cause you no distress— 
Loving you as I do. 


Look up—-so! 


Ah, dear eyes, glow 
With warm feeling! 
Release what shines within you, 


Concealing 


Nothing. To win you 

Closed is dreamland, but to see 
You melt is life to me— 
Loving you as I do! 





Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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The Unshadowed Door 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—IN THIS STORY OF HIGH ADVEN- 
TURE IN LATIN-AMERICA A YANKEE YOUTH DIS- 


ot ian 





COVERS THAT COURAGE IS NOT THE 


ARLY in the evening Paula Emery 
had danced with a young American 
whom nobody seemed to know. He 

had come to her smiling with the assurance 

of an old acquaintance. 

Paula, of course, imagined that she had 
met him somewhere—perhaps at the elabo- 
rate ball given a month earlier at the home 
of the American minister. It shamed her 
to have forgotten his name, even his face; 
and when he asked for the dance she gave 
it. 

Afterward it puzzled her to explain the 
fact that any one quite so charming and 
quite so curiously handsome could have 
escaped her memory. Yes, he had a face 
that one would not easily forget. First, it 
was strikingly pale. 

Again, in spite of his smiles and the 
light, appropriate words he had spoken, 
Paula suspected that her partner was dis- 
tracted with a hidden and even painful pre- 
occupation. Now and then, for a second 
only, she had seen the smile on his lips 
break, and momentarily two little sharp 
furrows appear between his gray eyes. 

Then, after his dance with her, he had 
vanished. She had seen him last just as 
Ramén Garrida, the minister of war, ac- 
companied by a captain and a colonel in 
uniform, had come in. 

As he entered with his staff, Garrida’s 
somber black eyes, passing over the faces 
of all the girls and women at hand, had 
come to rest upon Paula’s. Her father was 
quickly at Garrida’s side, shaking hands, 
and the girl caught Emery’s quick glance 
in her own direction that had the effect of 
a command. 

For a rebellious instant she remained 
motionless, as if her father’s glance, as well 
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MONOPOLY OF HIS NATION 


By L. M. Hussey 








as the minister’s entrance, had be - 
noted. But she knew well enough irery’s 
present need of Garrida’s good offices, and 
after all it was her duty to be agreeable. 

She came forward; the minister bent 
over her hand and kissed it, and it seemed 
to Paula that the bristles of his thick, crisp 
mustache stung her sensitive skin. : 
: Forgive me, Sefiorita Paula,” he said 

for not being here among the very first. 
A foolish staff meeting in the cuartel at 
La Guayra detained me. Ordinarily it 
takes half an hour to drive here to Macuto. 
We made it in less than twenty minutes. 
You see I lost no time.” 

: rs ~, daughter,” put in Emery, “ has in- 
uired for you several ti i i 
Si 0th a mes this evening, 
_ Paula restrained the indignant exclama- 
tion that her father’s small fabrication 
brought to her lips. She managed, in fact, 
to smile. In the ante-sala the orchestra be- 
gan to play the next dance. As the girl 
was led across the floor in Garrida’s heavy 
arms she wondered about the disappear- 

ance of her fellow countryman. 

. “You're different,” Garrida told her, 
from the young women of this country. 

Do you realize that, sevorita?” 

“No, senor. Not exactly.” 

“ But you are, senorita! I mean not 
only because your features are cut on a dif- 
ferent model. Those slight differences be- 
tween nationalities are no more than on 
the surface. What I find in you is a dis- 
tinct spirit. I might call it fragile—if I 
weren’t convinced that your spirit is also 
— I don’t find the exact words. 

Quite astonishingly one of the porteros, 
the man whose business it had been to wel- 
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come the guests at the entrance to the 
drive, came running into the sala calling 
for Emery. All the dancers, of course, 
paused in their steps, but the musicians 
played on for a few bars before they, too, 
sensed an unusual interruption. 

Frowning, Emery came forward to face 
his excited servant. 

“What does this mean, Luiz?” he asked. 

Luiz’s hands moved faster than his 
tongue. 

“In the bushes along the road, senor! 
I heard a noise. I looked. Dios Santo! 
It was Sefior Guedez, tied with ropes, his 
feet, his hands, both, sezor! I couldn’t 
unfasten the knots; I came in for help. 
He made a noise like—” 

“What does he mean?” cried some one. 

“In the bushes right near the road,” be- 
gan Luiz again, “I heard—” 

Emery turned to his guests. 

“ Something very strange has happened. 
We’d better go out and see.” 

Emery and six or seven other men hur- 
ried from the sala, with the portero running 
on ahead. Some of the women clustered 
at the window, but nothing of note could 
be made out on the dark grounds outside. 
They could see the men move rapidly down 
the drive, and then all further view of them 
was cut off by the shrubbery. 

The master of the house was at his serv- 
ant’s heels when they came upon Juan 
Guedez in precisely the position that Luiz 
had found him. Luiz, in fact, had lacked 
the presence of mind to remove the hand- 
kerchief that gagged his mouth. 

Emery stripped this off at once; for a 
second Guedez, the unfortunate guest who 
had never arrived, sputtered incoherently. 

“ Has some one a pocket knife?” asked 
Emery. 

Several blades were offered him, and he 
began to cut the bonds at Guedez’s wrists, 
and afterward at his ankles. 

“ Maria Santisima!” gasped the victim. 
“ Thought I’d be here all night. Can I— 
stand up? Some one give me a hand!” 

They pulled Guedez to his feet, but for 
some seconds he was unable to stand with- 
out aid. Under the starlight he had all the 
appearance of a grotesque specter. He had 
been stripped of his clothes, and only his 
undergarments remained to him. 

His shoes were gone, his evening coat 
and trousers, his shirt and collar as well. 
But comically and incongruously his silk 
hat lay at his feet in the grass. A cool air 
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blew in from the sea, and most of the heat 
of the tropic day had been dispelled. The 
primitively-clothed man shivered a little. 

Emery was supporting him with an arm 
about his shoulder. 

“Go in,” he commanded Luiz, “ and 
run up to my room. Don’t stop to explain, 
and don’t lose time wagging your tongue. 
Get some of my clothes for Sefor Guedez, 
and bring them down here at once.” 

He turned then to Guedez. 

“ Feel a little steadier now? You're not 
injured in any way?” 

““I—I don’t think so.” 

“Can you tell us what happened?” 

“Tm hardly sure myself.” 

“ You’re hardly sure yourself!” 

Guedez inhaled a long breath. He 
stretched his arms like a sleeper coming out 
of a drugged slumber; he stared for a sec- 
ond at the group of astonished faces that 
regarded him. 

Then the patter of Luiz’s footsteps 
sounded again on the drive, and he darted 
toward the shrubbery with a confused bun- 
dle of his master’s apparel in his arms. 
Several hands helped Guedez to dress him- 
self in a provisional way. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I begin to feel better. 
I don’t seem to be hurt. He didn’t really 
strike me a blow.” 

“c Who?” 

“TI don’t know, senores! Heaven help 
me, I don’t know! I scarcely got a glimpse 
of him—couldn’t describe him except that 
I think he was about my size, a fairly tall 
man, and he wore—I suppose it was drill. 
The ordinary clothes of a peon, I think.” 

“Where did the attack happen?” asked 
one of the guests. 

“‘ Right here, senor! 
from the hotel in Macuto. I had dinner 
there with Dr. Mendoza. The wine was 
too heavy; I felt tired and a little sleepy. 
It seemed to me the walk up here along 
the sea road would be a sort of tonic.” 

“The fellow attacked you out on the 
road? Where was he hiding? Why didn’t 
the portero see him?” 

“‘ No—not on the road. I turned into 
the shrubbery—thought I’d make a short 
cut across the grounds. You see? It’s 
quite a little distance from here to the gate. 

“He came out at me like a ghost. I 
hadn’t heard a sound. As I said before, 
I hardly saw him. And I was too surprised 
to defend myself. 

“He hit at me with his fists—I don’t 
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believe he used a club or anything but his 
fists. I was knocked down, and I remem- 
ber him jumping on my chest. I really 
thought I was killed—senores, I couldn’t 
breathe!” 

“ You lost consciousness?” asked Emery. 

“Probably. For a minute anyway. 
Otherwise I would have been able to strug- 
gle, wouldn’t I? He couldn’t have tied me 
up so easily, could he? 

“So I found myself tied up like a parcel, 
my coat stripped off and my trousers gone, 
and the villain was carrying off my shoes. 
He jerked my shirt over my head, certainly 
before he roped my wrists. I don’t remem- 
ber anything about that. Certainly I must 
have been unconscious.” 

Emery still kept his arm about Guedez’s 
shoulder. 

“Come,” he said. ‘ We’ll all go up to 
the house again. Some of you explain to 
the others in the sala, and tell those mu- 
sicians to begin playing again. Senor Gue- 
dez, we’ll go in through the corral, and you 
better have a glass of brandy. 

“ We'll go to my room and try to fit you 
out more completely. This is an outrage 
that leaves me stunned. 

“Senor Garrida is in the sala; I'll ask 
him to telephone the cuartel, and have a 
troop of soldiers search the road between 
here and Macuto. We'll also telephone the 
police in La Guayra. It’s possible we can 
catch that devil!” 

As the men came in from the astounding 
discovery out of doors the guests in the 
sala crowded about them. Fifty exclama- 
tions were voiced all in one moment. Fifty 
theories were advanced in as little time. 

Garrida, the minister of war, his mus- 
tache bristling with ferocious indignation, 
went to the telephone. Although the or- 
chestra began once more to play, no one 
for a time resumed dancing. 

And standing alone, Paula smiled. She 
was happy, for a little while at least, to 
be freed of the necessity of finding herself 
in Garrida’s embrace, of listening to his 
gallantries that touched her with nothing 
save a vague fear. 

To make her momentary escape more 
certain, she moved away from the crowd 
in the sala, passed through the patio and 
the dining room, and out into the corral. 


II 


UNLIKE houses in the city, the wall of 
this corral was not formed by the wall of 
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another dwelling. It was, indeed, a low 
structure of brick topped with heavy tiles, 
Centrally there was a gate with a wooden 
arch wreathed in vines. 

Beyond were the coconut groves of Em- 
ery’s plantation, which was more than cus- 
tomarily valuable because of its proximity 
to La Guayra. 

Against the mountainside, above the tall- 
est fronds of the coco palms, were clustered 
the mud-walled houses of the peons, the 
plantation workers. From these, here and 
there, like low stars suspended underneath 
the ridge, a few lights still gleamed. 

Always in the evening a breeze blew in 
from the sea. It stirred Paula’s brown 
hair, and rippled the silk of her gown. 
Under the arch of the gate she stood, look- 
ing down the alleys of the palm groves, 
Near by was the little cubic building used 
by the peons to store their tools. 

To the right were the long, squat sheds, 
also walled of mud, that housed the ani- 
mals, horses, and interloping goats who en- 
tered there of their own will. Paula’s eyes 
drifted over these familiar objects that 
were now vague and a bit distorted in the 
darkness. Indeed, she saw little of any- 
thing, for her thoughts claimed all her 
senses. 

At first she did not even see the crouch- 
ing figure of the man which emerged from 
the dusk of the tool house and moved, bent 
like an ape, toward the stables. 

He had covered half that distance be- 
fore she was shocked to attention. Sud- 
denly it was possible for her to realize that 
here, at least, was something wholly out of 
place, something wholly unfamiliar. 

It was probable, she perceived, that her 
own presence near the gate had been un- 
observed by the stranger; otherwise he 
would not have chosen this moment to seek 
a new concealment. 

Paula felt not the least fear. Strangely 
enough, she did not remember the recent 
attack on Juan Guedez that might easily 
have made her timorous for herself. She 
ran forward with the assurance of one who 
believes that nothing can bring her the 
smallest hurt. Her slippers pattered soft- 
ly in the sandy soil. 

The fugitive had almost reached the 
shadow of the first long shed when he heard 
her. He wheeled about, and straightened. 
Paula continued to run toward him. As 
his head and shoulders came up into the 
starlight, she was startled by his attire. 
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She was not yet close enough to see his 
face, but it astounded her to understand 
that one of the guests could be running in 
this fashion from cover to cover in the 
darkness. He was, beyond doubt, one of 
the guests; the white bow tie, the white 
shirt front, now easily perceptible, showed 
him to be in evening dress. 

He made no further effort to escape. 
Nor was Paula running any longer. She 
walked slowly toward the motionless figure. 

Then the quick taking of her breath was 
audible, was almost a cry. For at last she 
recognized him—the American who had 
danced with her, and who had unaccount- 
ably vanished! 

“Why did you have to find me?” he 
cried, his voice very low, and in it a tone 
of startling despair. ‘“ Why ate you here? 
Where were you? Where did you come 
from?” 

His questions were asked quickly, one 
upon another, in the manner of a man at 
the end of his tether. The girl could bare- 
ly believe that here was the same young 
fellow countryman who, not an hour ear- 
lier, had mingled with the others in the 
sala, had smilingly danced with her. She 
stared at him with incredulous eyes. 

“ What is it that’s happened?” she asked. 
“Why did you leave the house? I didn’t 
come here to find you. I saw you only by 
chance. I saw you running toward the 
stable as if some one were hunting you. 
Tell me what it means!” 

His stiff attitude of despair relaxed a 
trifle, and in the darkness his shoulders 
seemed to droop as if, momentarily at least, 
the last of his courage had been spent. 

“Some one is hunting me!” he mur- 
mured. : 

“ But tell me!” 

“Y’d better go back with you, Miss 
Emery. I’d better let them take me—Gar- 
tida is there! I recognized him — how 
many times I’ve seen that bull face during 
the past year, poking itself into the prison- 
ers’ barracks. I—” 

“ Garrida! What have you to do with 
Garrida? Tell me!” 

While he hesitated, before answering, 
the girl gave a quick backward glance to 
the house. The corral was still empty. 
She had suddenly remembered the plight 
of Juan Guedez. 

She remembered, too, that Garrida had 
been at the telephone summoning aid from 
'  Macuto. At any moment now a dozen or 
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more disreputable little soldiers in mud-col- 
ored uniforms would arrive and begin a 
search for the perpetrator of the outrage. 

She did not, of course, connect the young 
American with the ruffian who had attacked 
Guedez. But she comprehended that just 
now concealment for any one became 
perilous. 

“T want to hear everything,” she said, 
speaking before he himself had responded 
to her last appeal. ‘“ How do you know 
I’m unable to help you? Right now we 
might be seen here. Come with me quick- 
ly to the shed. It’s dark there. For a few 
minutes, anyway, no one can possibly know 
we're about.” 

He appeared so irresolute, so unwilling 
to believe that help of any sort was possi- 
ble for him, that she took his arm, pushing 
him forward. They stepped under the 
tiled roof into an utter obscurity. 

““ Now tell me quickly!” she ordered. 

“‘T’ll tell you,” he answered, “and then 
we'll go back to the house together. They 
can have their prize once more! Miss 
Emery, I’m a chap who’s paying now for 
being foolhardy.” 

“ What have you done?” 

“Do you remember, something over a 
year ago, the little fracas near San Felix?” 

“ Near San Felix?” 

“No, you don’t remember! You prob- 
ably didn’t even hear of it! I certainly 
drowned myself in a very small puddle. 
The government, of course, keeps those 
small affairs pretty well out of the news- 
papers. 

“TI know a whole lot more about this 
government now. In many ways it’s ef- 
ficient! Too efficient! The first chance 
I’ve had to escape in a whole year came 
this evening.” 

“ec Escape! ” 

“Oh; yes, escape! You'd find it easier 
to believe that for a year I’ve been in a 
military prison if I had on a dirty drill 
suit, and a pair of alpargatas clicking 
against my heels, wouldn’t you? 

“ You never heard of the San Felix fra- 
cas. It amounted to little enough. Per- 
haps you don’t even know that San Felix is 
in the interior, on the Orinoco? 

“TI was wandering. I was unfortunate 
enough to have sufficient money to be pok- 
ing my nose into queer foreign places in- 
stead of staying at home.” 

He sighed. And then Paula heard him 
laugh a little. 
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“T’d come over from Trinidad. To 
Ciudad Bolivar. There’s a steamer that 
goes on up the river to the Indian trading 
posts. I thought I’d go as far as I could 
by water, and then push into the interior 
to have a look at some of the savage tribes 
that don’t even know any Spanish. 

“ Early one afternoon, when we steamed 
up to the dock at San Felix, a fellow with 
a snout like a pig came aboard. He was 
accompanied by a half a dozen ragged lit- 
tle villains carrying an assortment of fire- 
arms. He informed the captain that our 
steamer was confiscated in the name of the 
provisional government.” 

Once again the girl heard his brief, 
mirthless laugh. 

“TI went ashore. The provisional gov- 
ernment! Do you know what it was? It 


| was the pig-snouted fellow, who called him- 


self General Fernandez, with a hundred or 
two peons. 







it the Federal Government is 
y efficient machine. I thought 
I'd see some fun, Miss Emery. 

“ This was better than pushing into the 
interior. I interviewed Fernandez, and 
bought myself a uniform. I attached my- 
self as an unofficial war correspondent. In 
fact, I paid the general for that privilege. 

“A week later one of the government 
gunboats stood out in the river from the 
town, and dropped two or three shells on 
the aduana. General Fernandez decided 
that it was time to disappear. He did dis- 
appear. So did most of the ‘ army.’ 

“ But your war correspondent and a few 
other unlucky devils were caught. They 
didn’t shoot me because I was an American 
citizen. Nevertheless I had no business in 
that uniform. War correspondent? They 
laughed at me. So did our consul. 

“Where were my papers? And where 
was the war? ‘They brought me up to La 
Guayra and set me down, very tight and 
safe, among the prisoners in the cuartel. 
That’s where I met your friend Garrida—” 

Paula tapped her foot angrily. 

“Papa’s friend! Not mine!” 

She stepped from under the concealing 
roof of the shed, and gazed intently again 
toward the house. The corral was still 
empty. With a quick step she turned back. 

“You’re not going to give yourself up 
to Garrida?” she declared. 

“What am I going to do? Is there any- 
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thing else I can do, Miss Emery? I see 
now how foolish it was to escape. When 
the chance came I took it without think- 
ing. 

“‘T began to see the foolishness of it as 
I came up from Macuto over the dark 
road. I hadn’t even a suit of clothes to 
disguise myself in! Well, temporarily I 
solved that.” 

“ You! ”? 

“What is the matter?” 

“You were the one who—” 

This time the young man laughed more 
naturally. 

“Are you very angry with me?” he 
asked. “ But it was a terrible necessity! 
So they discovered the poor devil trussed 
up on the lawn, did they? Somewhere in 
the bushes they might have found also the 
pleasant garments we wear in the cwartel. 

“ Forgive me! I still had hopes of es- 
cape. When I came near your house I saw 
all the lights and cars driving up to the 
gate. I saw I’d have to make a cut back 
of the house to get by. 

“T dodged into the shrubbery, and just 
at that moment a chap in evening dress 
with a handsome silk hat came in off the 
road—decided, I suppose, he’d take a short 
cut too. The chance was too good to be 
lost—in my predicament. 

“TI swung at him —a little hard, I’m 
afraid. It surprised me that he went down 
so suddenly. He was about my size. I 
pulled off his clothes, and put them on. 
Your gardener must have been anxious to 
get away early this afternoon. He’d left 
some of his tools and a roll of heavy mark- 
er cord on the lawn. 

“T tied up the poor devil, who was still 
out of the world. And then it came to me 
that I was just about as big a fool as ever, 
because, how could I hope to get away in 
the clothes of another man—and evening 
clothes at that! 

“IT stepped out into the road and began 
to walk slowly ahead. When I reached 
your drive the portero saluted me, and 
moved aside for me to go in. Of course he 
thought I was one of the guests. And I 
didn’t have anywhere else to go! 

“I did go in! I began to hope, after a 
little while, after I found out I was in the 
home of an American, that in some way I 
might find help before the evening was 
over. Then I saw Garrida.” 

Paula bent toward him. Lightly her 
hand touched his arm, toward which it had 




















groped in the obscurity. He could not 
see in that place of deep shadow the glow- 
ing of her eyes. Nothing in his surprising 
story had so much enlisted her sympathies 
as the understanding that Garrida was his 
official pursuer. 

She forgave him the outrage to Guedez, 
to whom, after all, she was indifferent. He 
had acted in an extremity. Her fingers 
pressed upon his coat sleeve. 

“You have found help!” she whispered. 


III 


At that moment it would have mattered 
nothing to Paula who the fugitive might 
have been. If Garrida were the man who 
was to head the hunt for him, he would 
still have enlisted her impulsive aid had he 
been the worst rascal in the republic. 

For a short space of time the young man 
at her side lost all individuality. He be- 
came, temporarily, no more than an in- 
strument through which she could express 
some of her contempt for the war minister. 

“Tt’s impossible!” she heard him say. 

“No, it’s not impossible! You can see 
no plan yourself because you’ve come this 
far, and now don’t know where to turn. 
We've talked long enough. In a few min- 
utes they’ll be hunting you. Any moment. 
I want you to follow me!” 

She stepped out fromthe dusk of the 
tiled roof. For a full minute, perhaps, the 
masquerader in evening clothes hesitated. 
He experienced, in fact, a flush of shame. 
A few hours earlier he had initiated what 
seemed a superbly adventurous, yes, even 
an heroic escape. 

And he had ended in an absurd cul-de- 
sac, helpless save for the mysteriously gra- 
cious offer of a girl hitherto unknown. 

The sudden thought assailed him that, 
however unaccountably and _ generously 
she offered aid, the giving of it might put 
her in danger as well as himself. And 
Paula appeared to guess his thought. 

“Come!” she whispered. ‘“ This is 
something I can do easily. It can’t bring 
any trouble to me. Please! You mustn’t 
hesitate any longer!” 

A memory, vivid and all-sufficient, de- 
cided him. He recalled his quarters in the 
cuartel. An overwhelming recollection of 
evil odors, uneatable food, vermin, and 
brutalities determined him to accept any 
alternative. 

“T’m coming,” he answered. 
Swiftly she led him toward the coconut 
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groves. Emery’s hacienda, unlike many 
farther down the coast, was at a high pitch 
of cultivation. No tangle of creepers and 
sour-cane blocked anything but a painful 
passage between the trees. 

Had it not been for the dusk, the pair 
might have run through the grove head- 
long. But the palm fronds, like feathered 
curtains, kept out much of the glimmering 
of the stars. 

They moved forward a little cautiously, 
taking a diagonal course. The young 
American strode just a pace behind the 
girl. 
“T don’t know why you're trying to save 
me,” he murmured. 

“ Because I want to.” 

“I don’t know why you want to.” 

“Later I may explain.” 

“There must be some truth in the old 
talk of guardian angels. What else can 
you be? And you don’t even know my 
name!” 

“ Sometime when you see me in a nasty 
temper you won’t think I’m angelic. No, 
I don’t know your name. But you know 
mine only by accident. You heard it be- 
fore we danced together in the sdla, What 
is your name?” 

“ Philip Saunders.” 

“It’s good to hear names from home! 
Now! We’re coming out! Don’t let us 
talk any more!” 

Like ghosts they emerged together from 
the gloom. Three or four paths, dimly 
perceptible, led tortuously up the moun- 
tainside. They terminated here and there 
at the narrow plateau where twenty or 
thirty houses, like square packing boxes 
plastered with mud, were grouped together, 
or straggled beneath the ridge. 

Paula turned away from the main clus- 
ter, taking a sloping trail that, in the ob- 
scurity, gave no immediate promise of an 
end. She did not slacken her pace, but 
the effort of climbing brought a quick give 
and take to her breathing. Nowhere in 
the little high-perched village were there 
any lights now. 

A startled goat that had perversely re- 
fused the shelter of the sheds below sprang 
out of a clump of cactus, and scuttled away 
into the darkness. Saunders found that 
the girl was walking more rapidly, almost 
running. 

He, too, after the enervation of a year 
of confinement in the worst possible quar- 
ters, began to respire in hard breaths. He 
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" ~ knew that he was becoming fatigued. The 

call upon his weakened energies, since early 
that evening, had been enormous. He 
was glad when Paula, reaching a crest in 
the clayey path, paused. 

Turning, she clutched his arm. 

“Do you see?” 

He followed the shadow of her pointing 
finger. Below, a bit in miniature now, were 
set the ranks of coconut palms wedged be- 
tween the mountain and the sea, the low 
buildings of the acienda, the house loom- 
ing solidly out of the darkness with its win- 
dows alight, and a glow arising like a lu- 
minous vapor from its central patio. 

But back of the house, in the corral, a 
dozen lanterns moved. One could dimly 
discern the figures of the men that moved 
with them. 

_  “They’ve begun the hunt!” whispered 
Paula. 
: The fugitive nodded. 

“‘ They won’t find you now,” she assured 
him. “Look this other way, where the 
| path goes down. It’s almost hidden by the 
| eucalyptus trees. That little house. I’m 
taking you there!” 

“ Who is it that—” 

“An old woman who loves me. And 
| her boy. Well, he’s not a boy; he’s really 
' aman, poor Felipe, but he has a child’s 
mind. Felipe’s a half-wit. But very fond 
' of me too, like his mother, and very glad 
- to help me. 
|  “ They’re not ordinary peons. The poor 
| old senora has had a very strange life. 
~ Later I'll tell you about it.” 
|. They moved more carefully, because the 
| trail made a sharp descent. To their nos- 
| trils came the aromatic scent of eucalyp- 
' tus leaves. A dog ran out of the shadows, 
barking. 
' “Hey, Pedro!” cried Paula sharply. 
Quiet now, quiet!” 

































' “Keep down! 
’ _ The animal sniffed at the stranger’s legs, 
* but his tail wagged meanwhile like a nerv- 
- ous pendulum. He accompanied the pair 
' until they reached the stunted little house, 
- where he uttered one sharp bark. The girl 
knocked on the door of heavy, rough 
» planks. Then the voice of an old person, 
thinner and shriller than common, called: 
“cc Who?” 

Paula answered with the ancient formula 
that had come with the conquistadors from 
Ry Spain. 

» “People of peace! It’s Paula, Dona 
- Luisa!” 
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“Mother of the Virgin! 
ment, nina!’ 


Wait a mo- 


They heard her feet in heelless slippers 


shuffle across a cement floor. Then she 
labored at a bolt of very crude workman- 
ship. It slid back, and the door was pushed 
open. 

She had lit no lamp in the room that 
served a double purpose as a sala .and a 
bedchamber; but over the bed, on a shelf 
beneath a tall lithograph of the Virgin, a 
wick floating in a saucer of oil revealed a 
tiny flame. 

“I’ve brought some one with me,” said 
Paula. “Don’t make any light, Dona 
Luisa!” 

As they entered, the girl herself quickly 
shut the door behind them. They stood 
close together while the old woman, who 
had stepped backward, peered questioning- 
ly at both their faces. The brown, dry skin 
of her own face was yellowish in the dim 
glow that filled the room from the diminv- 
tive flame behind her. 

Swiftly scrutinizing this seemingly frail 
old body, Saunders told himself that there 
were still reserves of strength left in Dona 
Luisa even if they resided more in her spirit 
than in her flesh. 

“ This,” said Paula, “is a friend from 
my own country, Dofia Luisa. And you 
must help him! When I tell you his story 
I know you'll help him. You haven’t for- 
gotten your own misfortunes. I want to 
talk to you, Dofia Luisa. Is Felipe awake?”’ 

The old woman understood that Paula 
wished to speak with her a few moments 
alone. Already Saunders, who had been 
silent and watchful, thought he could de- 
tect a fanatical glint in her old eyes. 

The conviction came to him that, in her 
affection for the girl which must have been 
won by acts of extraordinary sympathy, 
anything Paula asked she would grant—at 
no matter what risk to herself. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she answered in her 
thin, high voice. “We can go in there, 
nina.” 

They disappeared into the adjoining 
room, and Saunders, since they had closed 
the door behind them, could hear no more 
than their low-voiced murmuring. This 
grew abruptly louder; he. glanced at the 
door, and found that it was slowly open- 
ing. 

Then, catlike, a quite startling figure 
glided into the room, and the door was 
closed again. The. fugitive stared with a 
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momentary touch of apprehensive uncer- 
tainty. A second later he exhaled a re- 
lieved sigh. He realized that this must be 
Felipe. Bess 

Felipe had apparently been sleeping in 
the soiled cotton jacket and trousers that 
he wore all day, but his feet were bare. 
Standing erect, he would have been as tall 
as Saunders. However, a half apish slouch 
of his shoulders greatly reduced his stat- 
ure. The low swing of his arms and the 
breadth of his shoulders gave him an as- 
pect of strength. 

The face, nevertheless, was not brutish. 
Set upon this thoroughly matured body, it 
was startlingly childlike. The black eyes 
were widely opened in a sort of unceasing 
wonderment. And at the moment the lips 
smiled. 

Saunders curved his own lips in response 
to this friendly smile. 

“How do you do?” said Felipe, speak- 
ing a slurred Spanish that was a trifle dif- 
ficult for Saunders to understand. And 
without waiting for a response, Felipe ap- 
proached with the utmost friendliness, his 
big hand extended. 

Saunders clasped it; the half-wit was 
delighted, and chuckled a little. Once or 
twice he made movements as if about to 
speak, but appeared unable to think of 
anything to say. Grinning amicably, he 
sat down on the edge of his mother’s bed. 

Just as the door opened again to readmit 
Paula and Dona Luisa, Saunders, staring 
about this little, mean room, thought in- 
congruously of the ease he had left behind 
him more than a year ago in New York— 
an ease he had abandoned to follow a rest- 
less urge for adventure. : 

What a damaging, iatal adventure had 
befallen him! It was ridiculous, and it 
was tragic. And at the moment he was 
utterly helpless, utterly dependent upon 
chance. 

That sense of dependence stabbed at 
him hurtfully, like a sharp blade. So im- 
mensely did he wish to escape it now that 
he could barely restrain an impulse to 
stride out of the house, and take the mad 
and doubtless impossible chance of eluding 
his pursuers alone. But Paula Emery had 
teturned to the room, and her presence re- 
strained him. 

IV 


“T’ve talked with Dota Luisa,” she said, 
and for awhile, anyway, no one will find 
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you here. No one will dream of coming 
here. Later we can easily make some plan. 
You must trust Dofia Luisa, because she’s 
very faithful to me.” 

The old woman nodded her head vigor- 
ously. 

“And you mustn’t be seen out of doors. 
I’m obliged to hurry back now, and we 
can’t talk any longer. To-morrow I’ll come 
back. To-morrow we can have a long talk, 
and think of a good plan. I'll go now.” 

Saunders saw that she was holding out 
her hand. He took it, but he looked into 
her eyes with a touch of bewilderment in 
his own. Why had she done so much for 
him? What risks had she run, and would 
she run? 

He struggled to tell her that in a mo- 
ment of entire frustration he had accepted 
her aid unthinkingly, that he could no 
longer consent to accept it, that he would 
stay here no more than a few hours until 
the search had gone on to other quarters, 
stealing out then to try his own uncertain 
luck. 

But a curious faintness, a sudden and 
strange weakening of all his faculties, pre- 
vented him from voicing his resolve. He 
saw Paula go out the door into the night. 

With the last glimpse of her a sort of 
night came to him also; the shabby little 
room was blotted out, and it seemed to 
Saunders that he heard a sharp cry from 
Dona Luisa as, powerlessly, he sank to the 
floor. 

Unaware of his collapse, Paula went 
swiftly down the mountain path. Above, 
in and about the main group of huts, she 
saw the lanterns moving. The search still 
continued, and it had gone higher. This 
gave her no fear, for she was confident of 
Dona Luisa’s resourcefulness. 

Rather, it brought her a feeling of re- 
lief, for now she could doubtless reach the 
house without encountering any one near 
the confines of the corral. 

How long had she been absent? An 
hour, perhaps. It was likely that in the ex- 
citement of that hour, when almost every 
one must have wandered out of the house 
for awhile, she had not even been missed. 

As she emerged from the deep shadows 
cast by the coco palms, she saw a group 
of men and women standing in the corral. 
They were near the house; its glow touched 
their faces sufficiently for recognition. 
Paula, from a distance, made out the fea- 
tures of Sefior Marquez, the journalist, his 
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daughter, and his wife, and two or three 
more of the guests. 

She could hear that they were still talk- 
ing about the attack on Guedez. They 
were regarding it a bit humorously. Very 
naturally, as if she had been at hand all 
the while, the girl joined this group. 

“But, Paula!” exclaimed Sefiora Mar- 
quez. “ Aren’t you afraid to go so far away 
from the house? Look, the poor little tired 
soldiers are away up there searching the 
village. I don’t think you or I have to 
help them, Paula. It’s better for us to stay 
right here. We don’t know but what that 
villain may be hiding close at hand.” 

“TI went as far as the sheds,” the girl 
admitted, “ and he certainly wasn’t there.” 

“That’s foolhardy, child. Haven’t you 
heard the last news? Weren’t you in the 
sala a little while ago when Senor Garrida 
told us?” 

“No, Sefiora Marquez. I was watching 
the hunt. What is the last news?” 

“A military prisoner escaped from the 
cuartel early this evening. Or late this 
afternoon. It was discovered when Sefior 
Garrida telephoned for some men. We all 
think now that poor Juan was attacked by 
that desperate fellow.” 

“ Poor Juan,” put in a man named Bus- 
tillo, who laughed a little as he spoke, “ will 
be forced to retire from social affairs for 
awhile. He’s lost his costume. He couldn’t 
very well appear in any one’s sala in the 
outfit he wore on the lawn.” 

“T can’t see how that will embarrass 
him very long,” Sefior Marquez remarked. 
“ There are still tailors in this republic.” 

“Yes, but every one doesn’t have 
credit!” 

A faint, disdainful shrug moved across 
Paula’s shoulders. But as she excused her- 
self she smiled amiably. Secretly, how- 
ever, the talk of these people, taking its in- 
evitable spiteful turn, irked her. 

As she walked into the house, childhood 
memories of her home in the States 
thronged her mind and filled her, as many 
times before, with a longing for a restora- 








































. tion of those scenes. 


In the sala she found that only a pre- 
tense of dancing was being maintained. 
Half the guests were out of doors viewing 
the spot where Guedez had met with his 
mishap, staring at the road and the shad- 
ows which held sinister fascinations, talk- 
ing to the officers from the cuartel. 

The men who had remained indoors 
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were gathered in the dining room, loudly = 
discussing their views of the affair as they @ 


stood around the buffet. Obviously, with 
the formality of the evening destroyed, no- 
body had found it strange that Paula, as 
hostess, had been absent for a time, 

She chatted for a few moments with 
several girls in the sala, but it was difficult 
for her to maintain casual conversation 
while her mind was so impressively preoc- 
cupied with her thoughts of the evening’s 
strange adventure. 

Restlessly she wandered out to the 
patio. As she stood near the fountain, the 
door of her father’s study opened, and 
Sefior Garrida came out. 

He saw her at once. And then he came 
toward her. In all his encounters with her 
he invariably smiled, but just now his smile 
bore, she thought, an obscure insinuation. 
It was almost as if some understanding had 
been established between them. Paula’s 
eyes widened with a nervous fear. 

“ Senorita,” he said, “‘ you have a special 
charm for every sort of place in which I 
find you. Awhile ago, in the bright lights 
of the sala, I thought I saw the courage of 
your spirit. Here I see its mystery.” 

He paused a moment. Then, with an 
abrupt break in his florid words, he said: 
“T’ve been talking to your father.” 

Paula was silent. 

“T think he wants to talk to you, seno- 
rita!” 

“‘ My father wants to talk with me?” 

“Ves, senorita.” 

Touched again with the fears that Gar- 
rida’s_ presence invariably awoke, she 
stepped across the patio, and opened the 
study door. 

Her father was seated at his old-fash- 
ioned desk with its roll top. There was a 
litter of papers before him that had been 
withdrawn from the box files overhead, and 
evidently his recent talk with the minister 
of war had been more than a casual chat. 

So quietly did Paula enter that for sev- 
eral seconds her father was unaware of her 
presence. His head was turned slightly to 
the side. She caught a glimpse of his pro- 
file as well as his graying hair. 

There were troubled lines in his fore- 
head. With a painfully quickened beating 
of her heart there came to Paula the sud- 
den understanding that he was growing 
old! 

He heard her now, and turned to face 
her. 
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Come and sit down, 


“T just spoke with General Garrida, 
father. He said—” 

“Yes, that’s true. I asked him to tell 
you, if he saw you, that I wanted to have a 
talk with you. This silly business of that 
knave who has escaped from the cuartel 
has upset everything this evening. Still, 
I managed to get in a word with the gen- 
eral. He is very friendly, Paula!” 

“What do you mean, father?” 

Emery exhaled a prolonged sigh. 

“I’ve never troubled your little head 
about my business affairs, have I, child?” 

“Father, I wish you’d stop considering 
my head as ‘ little.’ I know if poor mother 
were alive you’d confide in her. Why won’t 
you confide in me? Oh, don’t think that 
I haven’t eyes in my head. I’ve seen that 
you’re troubled lately!” 

Emery hesitated before he spoke again. 

“ Well—it’s true, Paula. But I haven’t 
wanted to trouble you. This past year the 


hacienda has made us very little money. - 


A bad season, very bad. Poor yields, and 
poor prices. That puts me in a bigger hole 
than you imagine.” 

“Tell me everything, father.” 

“Interest rates! There it is, in two 
words, the high rates a man is obliged to 
pay the bank for money in this infernal 
country! Of course you were only a baby, 
Paula—you had no chance to know any- 
thing about that. 

“But when I first took over this land I 
had very little money for financing it. Or 
developing it, either. But the banks helped. 
I’ve put all I could into development. 

“Very little has been left to do more 
than meet the interest on my mortgages. 
I suppose now the hacienda is worth five 
times what I paid for it. But I don’t want 
to sell out! And with a bad season—you 
understand a little, child?” 

Paula, a little frown dividing her fore- 
head, nodded. 

“ What I need, Paula, is the chance to 
gather some additional capital in a quick 
speculation. Oil! There you have it! 
There’s the big thing in this country. 

“Concessions! You get some good con- 
cession lands in the Maracaibo basin, and 
the big oil people will buy at any reason- 
able figure. I’ve the advantage of being 
very friendly with General Garrida. What 
he wants for a friend he can get from the 
government.” 


For an instant Paula closed her eyes. A 
slight chill, as if a cold wind had momen- 
tarily blown upon her, caused her slender 
shoulders to contract. Her father was 
speaking again, yet for a few seconds his 
voice was confused in her ears. Neverthe- 
less she had a clear foreknowledge of what 
he was about to say. 

“—-a wealthy man, and I think honor- 
able, Paula. I don’t know how you look 
at him. Eh, child? What sort of a person 
do you find the general? Certainly, he’s 
been strictly honorable. 

“He came first to me. ‘Emery,’ he 
said, ‘old friend, I know things are a bit 
tight with you now. Naturally, a good 
concession to sell to one of your American 
refiners would set you on your feet, ah? 

“¢ Let us be direct and plain with each 
other. I’m a man without entanglements. 
I thought always to remain a bachelor. 
It’s taken me some years to see the woman 
I really want. 

““« Emery, if there were an alliance be- 
tween us, if, for instance, you happened 
to be my father-in-law, I’m certain—’ ” 

Paula was on her feet, her hands pas- 
sionately outstretched. 

“T knew it!” she cried. “I knew it! 
And no, no! I can’t, father! I’d rather 
be dead than his wife. Oh, I’d much rather 
we had nothing; I’d much rather we were 
very poor together, you and I, father. I 
could help you then! I would—with all 
my heart!” 

Slowly Emery lowered his head. He 
said nothing. It was a gesture of defeat 
that touched the girl profoundly—prepared 
her for almost any sacrifice. She forgot 
herself—forgot the fear that Garrida’s 
wanting of her aroused in her breast, and 
she thought only of her father, troubled, 
and she knew not how desperate. 

She forgave him because he could not 
understand her dreams of a future ro- 
mance that would be real and glamorous. 
He was too old to understand! Impulsive- 
ly she ran toward him, circling his head 
with her slim arms. 

“ Forgive me, father,” she murmured. 
“Oh, forgive me! I will try to help you. 
I won’t say no this evening. You must let 
me think. You must tell the general that 
I’m obliged to have time to think!” 


V 


It was a sleepless night Paula spent after 
going to her bed. Half dozing at times, 
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she had the nightmarish impression of a 
sinister shadow moving through her bed- 
chamber. 

It was not a person; it was a great arm, 
a great clutching hand that reached out to 
seize her. It was Garrida’s hand, clutch- 
ing at her! She awoke with acry. Dozing 
again, the experience was repeated and for 
a long time she was sleepless. 

Toward morning she slept soundly for 
a short time. Yet she awoke with a sense 
of oppression. Immense obligations seemed 
to weigh upon her shoulders. What could 
she tell her father? How could she ever 
bring herself to do as he wished? 

But there were other obligations. For 
Paula remembered now the fugitive of the 
night before, whom she had left in the 
keeping of Dofia Luisa. Here was an ad- 
venture that came as a blessed distraction, 
a cause in which she could, for a time, oc- 
cupy her tormented faculties. 

Philip— He had been handsome when, 
daringly, he had danced with her! And 
handsome, too, in the starlight, in spite of 
the trouble in his face. 

Suddenly Paula felt that there was a 
bond of understanding between them. He 
was already suffering a misfortune; as for 
herself, a misfortune impended. She 
dressed quickly, and hurried ‘out of her 
room. 

Her father was not at the breakfast 
table. He had breakfasted earlier, and 
gone to La Guayra. Isabel, the cook, in- 
formed Paula of this fact. Had he gone 
to see General Garrida again? What would 
he tell the general? That his daughter was 
favorable—that she might— 

_ The girl’s fists clenched themselves to- 
gether tightly. 

She little more than tasted the fruit that 
was set before her, mangos and nesperas. 
Arising, she walked out to the corral. One 
of the peons was leading a horse from his 
stable. Paula nodded to the man, and set 
off through the coconut grove. 

She was soon ascending the clayey path 
that led up the mountainside. Dipping, 

-she descended again toward Dofia Luisa’s 
little tile-roofed house. It appeared ab- 
ruptly, the sun glinting in crimson fires 
from the tiles. 

In the low doorway stood Dofa Luisa 
herself. Felipe, the half-wit, was sitting on 
the earth before the door pounding up 
hominy into a meal. In the ardent sun- 
shine Dona Luisa’s old figure appeared as 
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dry as a sere leaf. Catching sight of Pay- 

la, she beckoned urgently. 

Paula hurried down the declivity, and 
as she came up with Dojfia Luisa the old 
woman seized her arm. Felipe, as always, 
was grinning pleasantly. 

“Come in, nina! Come in quickly, 
I’ve watched an hour for you!” 

“But what is it, Dofia Luisa? They 
didn’t find him?” 

“No, no, of course not, mina. But 
povrecito, he’s bad. He’s bad, nina!” 

“ Sick! ” 

“Yes, dear Mother of our Lord, sick 
with a great fever. Come, look at him!” 

They passed quickly through the front 
room to the chamber in the rear. Saun- 
ders was lying on his narrow bed, with 
closed eyes. Even in the gloom of that 
little room Paula could see that his cheeks 
were flushed. She put her hand upon his 
forehead; it was burning. He opened his 
eyes. 

He required, it seemed, several seconds 
for recognition. But at last he smiled. 

_ “Miss Emery—sorry—why are you do- 
ing this—trouble—danger—” 

Paula stooped close to his face. 

“Don’t talk,” she admonished. “ And 
don’t be afraid. No one will find you here. 
Rest, and try to recover your strength. I 
didn’t realize last night—” 

The high voice of the old woman broke 
in upon her words. 

“You'd only been gone a few minutes, 
nina. He was standing there in the other 
room. And he dropped down as if the 
good Lord had stricken him with the light- 
ning. 

“Poor child! They’d nearly killed him, 
the poor child! Yes, he’s safe here, nina. 
Let any one try to take him away from 
Dona Luisa! Let the soldiers try! They’ve 
taken all they'll ever take from me!” 

Paula pressed the old woman’s thin, dry 
hands in eager thanks. A light of admira- 
tion for the unyielding spirit of Dona 
Luisa shone in her eyes. She knew the 
old woman’s story. She knew how, years 
before, a band of imsurrectos had torn 
Dojia. Luisa’s husband from her arms, forc- 
ing him to join their company. 

But Dofia Luisa had followed on horse- 
back, leading a second horse by the bridle. 
She had trailed the imsurrectos up into the 
mountains where they were encamped. 

In the night she had aroused her hus- 
band. They fled together, but they were 
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rsued. Their final refuge was an aban- 


doned, thatch-topped rancho at the side of 


a river. 

Here Dojia Luisa herself loaded the guns 
she had brought, as her husband fired. And 
when a bullet found him she held him in 


~ her arms as he died. It was a melancholy 


tale, but it was a tale, too, of courage and 
high hardihood. Paula pressed the old 
hands between her own in memory of it. 

She turned again to the bed. Saunders 
had closed his eyes again. 

“But what can we do?” whispered the 
girl, drawing the old woman toward the 
door. “ How can I risk bringing a doctor 
here?” 

“ Aye, nina, what worth are the doctors? 
A little fever—can’t I cure it? Don’t I 
know the plants the good Lord causes to 
grow for the healing of fevers? Let him 
be peacefully in my hands, child. The un- 
happy young man! I'l heal him sound- 
ly!” 

With hesitating steps Paula moved on 
toward the outer sunshine. Here was a 
difficulty she had not foreseen. To-day it 
had been her plan to scheme with Philip 
Saunders for his escape. The scheme it- 
self had formed in her mind. 

The men who sailed the little bal/andras 
along the coast, they were always discreet 
for the sake of a little money. She could 
have arranged with one of those fishermen 
to sail with the fugitive toward the island 
of Curacao. 

They’d have crossed the path of many 
Dutch and Spanish steamers making for 
that port. And Saunders could have per- 
suaded the captain of a freighter to take 
him aboard. To-day she thought to have 
him on the way out of danger. And now 
it appeared— 

A curious and almost shameful little 
flush of joy surprised Paula with its un- 
bidden coming. Yes, it was shameful to 
be glad that the strain of sickness, and suf- 

fering, and continued danger was not just 
yet to go away. Somehow his presence 
near at hand reassured her. His nearness 
made her feel less alone. 

“Later in the day,” she was telling 
Dojia Luisa, “I'll bring you fruit, and a 
chicken for a broth. I must be careful— 
Carrying things here! Every one is so cu- 
tious! No one has anything to do but to 
be curious! And you, too, Dofa Luisa, 


you must—” 


“Eh, child; will you try to teach tricks 


to an old woman she learned before you 
were ever born?” 

Paula laughed. And, from his place on 
the earth, before the stone mortar full of 
crushed grain, Felipe laughed too. As the 
girl moved up the path he ran to her side. 

“You’re coming down with me, Felipe?” 
the girl asked. 

“ Felipe! Back to your task, joven!” 

“Oh, no,” called Paula. ‘““Let him come, 
Dona Luisa. I'll give him some fruit to 
bring back with him.” 

The half-wit chuckled, and went on a 
few steps in advance. He walked bound- 
ingly, his black hair shaking like a thatch 
on top of his round head. 

“You must say nothing, Felipe,” warned 
the girl, “about the sick senor in your 
home.” 

Felipe nodded very energetically, a 
gleam of cunning understanding in his 
beady eyes. 

“ Nothing!” he repeated. 

“ That’s it, Felipe. Listen: I’m going to 
give you a silver fuerte for yourself. What 
will you buy with it?” 

“ Aye, aye, aye! <A fuerte! Made of 
silver! What will I buy with it?” 

He pranced like a goat, wrapping de- 
lighted arms about his lean body. Paula 
was laughing at his antics—when she 
caught a glimpse of a tall, thick figure 
ahead on the path. Sharply she caught 
her breath. Yes, it was Garrida! 

He had glimpsed her, too, and his mus- 
tache expanded with his smile. Briskly he 
walked forward and, a few paces distant, 
removed his hat with a gallant swing of the 
arm, and bowed. 

“One of the peons said you’d gone up 
the path to the village. I thought I might 
meet you, senorita.” 

Paula’s heart was beating with a painful 
acceleration. Suppose she had lingered a 
few minutes longer at the little house? 
Philip would have been discovered! In 
spite of her consternation, that had caused 
her cheeks to pale at first, she flushed now 
with anger. But her voice concealed it. 

“ Yes, Sefior General,” she murmured. 

“TJ just came down from La Guayra 
with your father, senorita. He has given 
me cause for some hope this morning! He 
was good enough to invite me to return 
with him. I felt that I wanted to talk to 
you.” 

Felipe, with open mouth, had been 
standing at the side of the girl and the 
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minister of war. Garrida turned his head 
and stared at him. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

Felipe stood motionless, his mouth still 
open. 

“ Well, run on back then,” commanded 
the general. 

The half-wit shifted his bare feet, but 
remained on the path. 

“Eh! You've ears, haven’t you, imbe- 
cile? Back to your rancho! The senorita 
and I wish to be alone.” 

“ A silver fuerte!” cried Felipe. 

“ Brigand!” cried Garrida. “ You must 
be paid to obey, is that it? I'll teach man- 
ners to you, imbecile!” 

Paula cried out sharply as he raised his 
heavy arm. Her exclamation was, how- 
ever, too late. The blow struck Felipe 
across the side of his head. It was more a 
hard slap than anything else, but it sent 
the half-wit sprawling among the cactus. 

Like a cat he was on his feet again. His 
face was a contorted mask through the ef- 
fect of indefinable emotions. But there 
was fear in his face, also. Although Paula 
called to him, he did not answer. He was 
running back over the path he had just 
come. 

“ Why did you do that, sevor?” demand- 
ed the girl. 

“ Forgive me, senorita. I am quickly 
angered. And I am accustomed to being 
obeyed. One has to use firmness with 
idiots. They are like dogs; they must be 
taught the meaning of a command. We’re 
rid of him. I’m free to speak to you.” 

The girl was silent. 

“It seems to me, Paula,” began the gen- 
eral, “ that you have a mood and a face 
for every place and time. Last night, in 
your home, I found you both fragile and 
courageous. To-day, in this vivid sunlight, 
I find you as mysterious as in the patio. 
Do you know what that means?” 

He waited; she was forced to answer. 

“No, senor.” 

“That you’ve captured my imagination 
entirely! Entirely, Sefiorita Paula! I 
want to shower gifts on you! I want to 
make you even lovelier than you are! I 
want to invest you with the greatest dig- 
nity at my disposal. I want—” 

“ Father told me last night,” said Paula, 
“that you—” 

“T had spoken to him; yes!” 

“TI feel—the honor, Sefior General. But 
I told father you must both give me a lit- 
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tle while for thought. 
now.” 

Her lips were stiff as she said these 
words; for they were not the words she 
wished to speak. She could see the stiff, 
brutal arm of the war minister sending 
poor Felipe on all fours in the dust. t 
had been a symbolic blow. It revealed the 
man. And it justified, Paula thought, her 
fear and her loathing. 

He had removed his hat again, and he 
bowed once more. 

“T respect your wishes, senorita!” he 
said. “Your father has been kind enough 
to ask me to remain here on the hacienda 
as his guest for a few days. Perhaps with- 
in that time I'll have your answer, sejo- 
rita?” 

She did not answer. Her throat was 
dry with consternation. Garrida, here on 
the hacienda! How could Philip Saunders 
escape discovery? It was almost as if her 
own child were in peril. And yet it was 
an emotion different from that one. 


VI 


SHE found it: possible to escape again 
late in the afternoon when her father and 
Garrida, mounted on horses, rode up along 
the coast to view the new plantings of co- 
conuts. As she approached the little red- 
tiled house, Felipe came running toward 
her. His quick eyes darted glances down 
the path. 

“No, Felipe,” said the girl soothingly, 
“the brutal senor is not with me. Don’t 
be afraid. I’m sorry, Felipe! He hurt you, 
didn’t he? Here is the fuerte I promised 
you.” 

She dropped the coin in his hand. A 
moment later a delighted grin spread over 
his round face. Yet, before that pleasant 
grimace appeared, he frowned. 

“T have a knife!” he muttered crypti- 
cally. 

Dofia Luisa was emerging from the 
wag There was a smile on her parched 
ips 

“Good news for you, Nifa Paula!” 

“ He’s better?” 

“Yes, by the help of the blessed saints!” 

“ And your medicines, Dofia Luisa!” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“We do nothing,” she declared, “ with- 
out the help of the Lord.” 

Leading the girl toward the open door, 
she continued: 

“The fever left him at noon. He has 


T can’t—answer you 


























_ thing else but an old friend. An old friend 


eaten some rice. And asked for you! Aye, 
Maria Santisima, a thousand times for 
ou!” 

: An added color entered Paula’s cheeks. 

“He can talk to me now?” 

“Why not, ina?” 

- They entered, and Paula saw Philip 
Saunders sitting up in the bed, his back 
against the mud wall. In the dusk his eyes 
appeared to glow as he, too, saw Paula. 

“How good of you to come back a sec- 
ond time!” he cried. “I couldn’t talk to 
you this morning—” 

Paula took his outstretched hand. 

“You mustn’t talk too much now,” she 
admonished. 

“Oh, I can talk now! Yesterday—it 
was too much for me. I didn’t realize how 
I'd sapped myself to the last drop of 
strength. A touch of malaria caught me 
again, I suppose. I’ve had that since my 
pleasant times on the Orinoco.” 

He smiled self-accusingly. 

“Tf I ever get out of this,” he added, 
“T think a quiet life will provide every- 
thing I need. New York, Miss Emery! I 
dream of its clean tall buildings. Maybe 
I'l get there now! But without you—I’d 
be in the cuartel to-day.” 

“T’ve done so little,” murmured the girl. 

“Don’t say that! You've been a living 
miracle. Before last night I’d never seen 
you.” 

Paula laughed. 

“ But you claimed a dance with me like 
an old acquaintance. Funny enough, I 
thought you were! I was dreadfully em- 
barrassed because I couldn’t remember 
your name!” 

Saunders’s laugh joined with hers. 

“That was the boldness of desperation 
on my part,” he admitted. ‘“ Otherwise 
I'd have lacked the effrontery.” 

“ What a disappointment! You wouldn’t 
have danced with me otherwise?” 

“T’m not speaking of what I might have 
wanted to do!” : 

Again they laughed together. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Paula. “It’s so good 
to talk with some one from home! Yes, 
it is home to me, although I’ve been here 
since I was a little child. But not in spirit, 
Philip.” 

His name passed her lips unwittingly. 
Quickly he touched her hand. 

“And I'll call you Paula,” he said. 
“You’ve done too much for me to be any- 
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within twenty-four hours! Why not? This 
is a life of amazing events. 

“A few years ago I’d have laughed, sit- 
ting comfortably at home, if any one had 
predicted for me my plight just now. There 
are evil surprises in life—and delightful 
ones. You are one of the delightful ones, 
Paula!” 

There was a fervor in his words; the 
girl’s heart beat a little swifter. Neverthe- 
less she raised a warning forefinger. 

“Senor!” she cautioned. ‘“ You’ve not 
recovered yet. I mustn’t talk to you so 
long. I’m going now. To-morrow I’m 
sure you'll be stronger. I’ve a plan for 
you. A way for you to escape safely.. But 
don’t go out of doors! Stay here, and be 
patient!” 

He held out his hand again, and once 
more their fingers touched. Paula spoke 
a few words with the old woman, and again 
turned toward the Aacienda., 

As she went down the path she heard 
some of Philip’s sentences sounding for a 
second time in her ears. His voice was al- 
most recreated for her, all its intonations. 
How familiar it seemed! 

They were, as he said, old friends! Fear, 
loneliness, and unhappiness in a strange 
land united them in that quick friendship. 
Paula— How, exactly, had he spoken it? 
Paula— She had never heard her name 
said in just that way. 

It was almost dinner time when she 
reached the house. She hurried to her 
room, with barely enough time to dress. In 
the corredor she could hear Garrida’s voice, 
and her father’s. The gruff tones of the 
general repelled her as always—and yet 
they had somehow grown less ominous. 

Distinctly, Paula felt a new reassurance 
that caused her pulses to bound with a re- 
newed vigor. But what of her father? 
What of his dilemma? 

“T can’t!” the girl whispered to herself. 
“Too great a sacrifice! No matter what 
happens—I can’t!” ; 

They noticed at the dinner table that 
she was silent. And after they had drunk 
their coffee and strolled out into the patio, 
Garrida came to Paula’s side. 

“What dreams have you this evening, 
senorita?” he asked. 

“Dreams? I never dream, Sefor Gen- 
eral!” 

“ Ah, I know differently. The heart of 
a young girl without dreams—it would not 
beat. Why do you go up the mountainside 
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alone, if it isn’t to be alone with your 

dreams? ‘This evening, as we rode back 

along the coast, I saw you descending.” 
Paula felt that she was momentarily 


~ stifled for want of breath. Another time! 


Were those hateful eyes always watching? 
And glancing at Garrida’s face she saw that 
his eyes were indeed watchful. 

His words had been light, almost flip- 
pant, but behind his dark eyes was a glint 
of vague suspicion. 

Once that day he had encountered her 
on the mountain path. A second time, 
riding with her father, he had seen her on 
the same path. She understood that there 
was just a touch of speculation in his 
mood. And with a quick, defensive in- 
stinct she laughed. 

“ Rather poor dreams,” she said. “ An 
old woman in the village is embroidering 
me a mantén. It is covered with great 
flowers of I don’t know how many colors. 
I carried her some silk this afternoon. No, 
I have no dreams.” 

Garrida’s gruff laugh vibrated in her 
ears. 

“ And I’ve too much imagination, seno- 
rita!” 

For a few seconds he strolled at her side 
in silence. 

“From Seville,” he said at last, “one 
gets manténs with an immense fringe, with 
silk as thick and yielding as banana leaves, 
with embroideries that have worn the fin- 
gers of old women thin. I want to get you 
orie of those, Paula.” 

“ But a mantén at the price of suffering 
old fingers—would it be pleasant to wear, 
senor?” 

Again Garrida laughed. 

“ You have kind feelings, sevorita. But 
this life—it is a practical thing! We take 
what we can have!” 

Very faintly the -girl shuddered. We 
take what we can have! She remembered 
the shape seen in her nightmare. The great 
arm, the great clutching hand, reaching out 
—for her. 

VII 


Pauta had gone to her room, but she 
had not yet begun to undress when her 
father came to the door. . 

“T may come in, Paula?” 

“Yes, come in, father.” 

Emery entered, looked about him hesi- 
tantly, and sat down at last on the bench 
before her dressing table. 
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“ There—there’s something I mu 
to you, child.” 4 li. 

“What is it, father?” 

“A very cruel thing— yes! It was a 
very cruel thing I asked of you the other 
night. Caught up by my own troubles, 
I lost sight of you. I’ve wanted so much 
to carry through the work I began here 
years ago—successfully. I—” 

“ And, father, I want you to!” 

“Not at the price of your unhappiness, 


Paula! After all, what have I been striy- 
ing for? Something for myself? Non- 
sense! Something for my child—nothing 
more. 


“ But I forgot my child last night. It 
was a cruel suggestion. Forgive me, Paula, 
I saw this evening how you shrink from 
the general. Please forget what I ever 
asked. I'll only ask a smaller thing while 
you're forgetting the other.” 

A A es you ask me,” began the girl, 

“Tt won’t be too hard for you, I hope, 
This, Paula: I can’t chance it to offend 
Garrida now. He’s a dangerous fellow if 
he’s offended. Make it very difficult for 
me. Forget what I asked—but for a few 
days—try to be pleasant to him. Hide 
your dislike as much as you can.” 

Paula took her father’s hands. 

“What are you planning?” she asked. 

“ Child, you don’t love this country, do 
you?” 

“ Never! 
to me.” 

Emery nodded. 

“T thought,” he said slowly, “ that we 
might—go back.” 

“ Home!” 

“You think of it that way, don’t you? 
This isn’t home to you here. This morn- 
ing, in La Guayra, I was talking to a plant- 
er. And I think I could sell! If that plan 
develops, there’d be enough left for a good 
bit of comfort, Paula. Not luxury, but—” 

“Qh, father, don’t you see that I’d be 
happy with the least we could have away 
from here? I don’t think I’ve ever been 
happier in my life than now. To go away 
—to go home.” 

Later she lay in bed with wide-open 
eyes. Yet, little by little, some measure of 
her assurance vanished. She recalled the 
meeting with Garrida on the mountainside. 
She remembered his weighty figure, tall 
and thick, approaching her. 


No, it’s always been strange 





How strong and implacable he seemed! ; | 
















Could he be brushed aside? She, too, was 
planning an escape —like Philip! They 
were both to attempt escape from the same 
enemy. And with a shudder of fear Paula 
doubted their success. 

She knew something of the sudden ca- 
lamities that could overtake one in this 
land. Philip’s calamity, Philip’s imprison- 
ment—it was no novel disaster. Many 
were in prison because a man of power had, 
at some time, nodded his head. Her father! 
What of her father? Paula sat up abrupt- 
ly in the bed. 

Garrida, with a nod of his head, could 
break all her father’s plans like a toy in 
the hands of an angry child. Did her 
father realize his own danger? When Gar- 
rida discovered that he was being thwart- 
ed— 

Paula had an impulse to run to her 
father’s room. 

Yet little by little she grew calmer, and 
at last she fell asleep. For two nights she 
had slept badly, and it was late when she 
awoke. Once more she missed breakfast- 
ing with Emery. This time, however, she 
was glad, for she had escaped Garrida’s 
smiles, and worse, his odious gallantries. 

After she had eaten, Paula walked out 
to the corral. She assumed a careless air, 
but her eyes darted conspiratorial glances. 

Beyond, in the oldest of the groves, 
three negroes were cleaning away the sour- 
cane. Now and then the sun was reflected 
in sudden stabbings of light from their 
machetes. A flock of impudent goats 
browsed near at hand. But there was no 
sign of Garrida. 

She hurried back into the house and, 
refusing to answer the questions of Isabel, 
the cook, she heaped a little wicker basket 
with fruit. Out of the house again she 
once more scrutinized the coconut groves, 
and the mountainside as well. And again 
she was satisfied. 

The distance to Dojfia Luisa’s home 
seemed long to-day. And the sun was hot. 
But perhaps the distance was long because 
Paula was curiously eager, and the sun hot 
because she hurried. 

A quick sigh of relief escaped her lips 
as she looked down upon the tiled roof of 
the little house. It was peaceful there. 
Felipe was bringing up a bag of charcoal 
while his mother fanned the stove with a 
palm leaf. 

“ Here’s the Nia Paula,” called Dona 
Luisa, and waved her hand. 
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“What are you cooking, Dona Luisa?” 

“Black beans. Good black beans that 
I’ve enough of, by the grace of God. The 
young senor is sitting up to-day. It amuses 
me to hear him speak. You are an Ameri- 
can, but you don’t speak in that queer 
way, nina.” 

Paula laughed. 

“TI came here when I was a child,” she 


said. “ You mustn’t forget that. He’s in- 
side? You’ve had trouble keeping him 
there?” 


“Infamous trouble, child. Go in and 
warn him!” 

She found Philip seated near the door, 
with a little Spanish prayer book in his 
hands. 

“It’s the only literature I could find 
here,” he said, as he took her hand. “ And 
not so entertaining. How glad I am to see 
you! But I’m worried about you too.” 

“Worried? What can you mean, 
Philip?” 

“ Because I’ve let you do so much. Don’t 
shake your head, because I know this coun- 
try. Not so well as you, perhaps, but I 
know enough. I know enough to realize 
that what you’re doing is dangerous. Dan- 
gerous for you, and these poor people in 
this house. It can’t goon! You must tell 
me your plan—and to-day I'll try to get 
away.” 

“ No! ”? , 

The denial involuntarily escaped her 

lips before she could silence it. And a 
deep color suffused her cheeks as Philip 
Saunders looked at her with surprised eyes. 
He came a little closer. Her glance fal- 
tered before the steady searching of his 
own. 
“ What do you mean, Paula?” he asked 
in a low voice. “ Will you—is it possible 
that you'll be as sorry to see me go—as I 
am to leave?” 

Then, in her embarrassment it came to 
Paula that pretense was silly. An extraor- 
dinary event had brought Philip into her 
life. An extraordinary danger, mutually 
shared, united them. Why should she pre- 
tend indifference? She raised her face. She 
met his eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, “TI will, Philip.” 

There was another second in which they 
stood looking at each other. And then— 
Paula was in his arms. He held her close, 
and kissed her lips. 

“'You’ve been my angel,” he murmured. 
“You’ve been the miracle of my life. 
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You’ve been the reason why I came here 
and suffered. You're the explanation of 
what looked like nothing but a cruel for- 
tune before. I’ve waited for you all my 
- life; I’ve known you in all my hopes.” 
“And in all mine I’ve known you, 
. Philip!” 

They turned sharply as a shadow fell 
across them from the open door. Garrida 
stood there, smiling. 


VIII 


“THE little dreamer!” he exclaimed 
ironically. ‘I knew she had a dream! 
No one climbs up a mountain twice a day 
without dreams waiting on the mountain 
top. And I’ve found her with it! What 
news for her good father!” 

He stepped into the room. Just inside 
he stared at Saunders with widening eyes. 

“Caramba! The Americano! Well, 
Mother of Our Lord, this is amusing! Her 
dream is the dirty little escaped Ameri- 
cano! I shall have the pleasure—” 

His words were obliterated by the shrill 
voice of Dofia Luisa. She ran into the 
room like a mad woman, and she was pant- 
ing. Obviously she had been a little dis- 
tance from the house before catching sight 
of the intruder. Yet she faced him now 
with her immemorial fearlessness. 

“ Senor,” she said, “I ask you, in the 
name of the Lord, kindly to leave my 
house!” 

“ Senora,” answered Garrida, with mock 
courtesy, “I ask you in the name of the 
Lord to go to the devil!” 

“Ha! He’s a brute. A bullying brute! 
I’ve medicine for brutes, thank the saints!” 

Garrida put out a detaining hand, but 
he was far too slow to seize the old woman. 
She was out of his clutch, and fumbling 
under the mattress of her bed. The flat 
blade of a stiletto gleamed in her hand. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Paula. 

Simultaneously she and Saunders sprang 
forward. But again the old woman was 
elusive. Like a gray old cat she reached 
Garrida. He had neither turned nor ad- 
vanced. Assuredly he was not without 
courage. 
** Maldicién!” he snarled. 

And before Dofia Luisa could strike he 
swung his heavy arm. The knife was flung 
from her hand and, panting, she fell back 
against the bed. 

No one, however, had observed the en- 
trance of Felipe. How stealthily he had 
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come in! 
seen Garrida—and remembered! More 
catlike than his mother, he pounced upon 
the glittering blade that lay almost at Gar- 
rida’s feet. Crouching still, he raised his 
face. Once again it was a contorted mask, 

“T have a knife!” he screamed. 

His first blow slashed across the gen- 
eral’s arm, ripping the cloth and tearing a 
deep scratch in the flesh below. Garrida 
swung with both fists; tigerishly the half- 
wit leaped aside. 

“T have a knife!” he yelled again. 

As he raised his arm the second time it 
was caught and held. Grimacing, he twist- 
ed his head and looked up into Saunders’s 
cool eyes. 

“ Get out, Garrida,” said Saunders. “ I'll 
hold him.” 

The boy struggled like a trapped beast. 
The tip of the blade, grazing the young 
man’s cheek, brought blood. 

“ Get out, you bullying fool!” he called 
again to the general. 

Slowly Dona Luisa recovered her feet. 
And some sense of proportion had returned 
to her as she witnessed the struggles of her 
unlucky son. 

“ Felipe!” she commanded. 

At once the boy’s arms fell. Saunders 
took the knife from his relaxing fingers, 
and with a wild sob the lad ran out of the 
door. 

In all this time Garrida, with an obsti- 
nate intrepidity, had not stirred. 

Now, however, with a slight frown cut- 
ting lines above his thick eyebrows, he took 
a step toward Saunders. Directly in front 
of the American he executed a slight bow. 

“ Forgive me, Sefior Americano,” he said 
in his harsh voice. “ You are not without 
courage!” 

He paused, still frowning. 

“ Bullying fool? 
that a moment ago. And in my turn I for- 
give you. Life is full of deceptive appear- 
ances. I am not always a bully—although 
sometimes a fool!” 

As he said this he turned his eyes to 
Paula’s pale face. 

“ Ah, Sefiorita Paula,” he exclaimed, “ I 
knew you had your dreams! But they 
were not of me!” 

He laughed. 

“ Quite properly! Why should they be 
of a bullying fool? And a man who will 


soon be old as well. Seforita, years from 
now you will some time learn that all of us — 


From above the house he had © 





Yes, you called me 
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grow foolish in growing old. I mean, 
Paula, that all of us would give much to 
be young again. 

“We cannot be young—but sometimes 
we think we can bring youth close to us. 
I found it close when I looked at you, seno- 
rita. I forgot the gray that’s beginning to 
sprinkle my hair. 

“J forget many things; I am not a gen- 
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tle character. But just now I can remem- 
ber. This is a very gallant fellow—your 
Americano! I salute you both! Senor, 
thank you for saving a life that perhaps 
was scarcely worth your effort. I leave 
you both to your dreaming.” 

And the shadow of his huge figure dis- 
appeared from the sunlit rectangle of the 
open door. 


THE END 





“He Ain’t So Dumb!” 


HERE WAS A PRIZE FIGHTER WHO APPEARED TO BE DETER- 
MINED NEVER TO PERMIT HIS BRAIN TO 
INTERFERE WITH HIS BRAWN 


By James Gordon Fraser 


“(CN\TRONG? Why, say, that boy don’t 

S know his own strength!” 

Jersey Johnson, fight manager, 
always made that boast when conversing 
with sporting editors concerning the Con- 
naught Kid, his “coming middleweight 
champion.” 

Had he been as candid as he was en- 
thusiastic, Jersey could have added: “—or 
much of anything else!” But many years 
as a manager of pugilists and promoter of 
boxing bouts had taught him that candor 
is a mistake in a discussion of new “ finds ” 
in the process of being “steamed up ” to 
the rating of “ meal tickets ”—particularly 
with sporting editors. 

Had he been questioned on this point, 
Jersey probably would have explained: 
“ Son, it don’t pay to be too truthful with 
these sport reporters. In the first place, 
it don’t matter what they say so long as 
they say something about your man. And 
in the second place, they don’t want to be 
bothered with too many facts, anyway.” 

Hence, the energetic little manager had 
never felt called upon to confess that the 
Connaught Kid had been a plumber’s ap- 
prentice, answering in working hours to a 
scornful “ Hey, Jake!” and at home to a 
tolerant ‘“‘ Jakie Schmidt.” . Jersey chad dis- 





covered that the would-be plumber could 
“sock,” and it was easy for a glib tongue 
to add another potential champion to the 
Johnson stable. 

This was not the greatest money-earn- 
ing collection of cauliflower ears in Ameri- 
ca, but it had one merit—it was always at 
work. Rival managers referred to the 
stable as “ Jersey’s gold mine.” 

The secret of Johnson’s success in the 
fight game lay in two things. One was his 
likable personality, which kept him on ex- 
cellent terms with promoters and newspa- 
per reporters. The other was a business 
policy based on the slogan: ‘‘ Keep busy.” 

“ There’s just so many fights in a given 
week or month or year,” he explained to 
Gorilla Mooney, his chief trainer. ‘ There’s 
just so much money paid to prize fighters. 
The more prize fighters we get in our sta- 
ble, and the more fights we get ’em, the 
more of that money we get. It don’t make 
no difference whether they’re at the top or 
the bottom of the card; they all get some- 
thing. And if we have two boys in the 
preliminaries, we’ll get just as much as if 
we had one boy in the semifinal. Keep 
’em working. That’s the trick!” 

In a large and busy establishment such 
as that conducted by Johnson, the advent 
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of another ambitious title hunter could be 
expected to arouse no more than casual in- 
terest. After Jakie Schmidt’s début in the 
gymnasium, in which he showed about as 
much familiarity with the art of scientific 
fisticuffs as he might have displayed with 
‘archeology — that latter being absolutely 
nothing—interest in him was confined al- 
most exclusively to Gorilla Mooney and 
Jersey himself. 

“ He’s dumb. Gawd, but he’s dumb!” 
Mooney reported to his chief, after a few 
days of experimentation. ‘“ He don’t hard- 
ly know his right hand from his left! In 
fact, I wouldn’t lay the odds right now he 
could tell you which was which the first 
time you asked. His footwork is about as 
clever as an elephant with sore feet, and 
he ain’t got no idea of defense at all. But, 
boss—he can hit! He sure can sock! I 
slipped in front of one in there to-day, and 
—so help me—I ain’t been hit so hard 
since old Philadelphia Jack took me in the 
sixteenth round at Coney Island: fifteen 
years ago. If we can only teach him to 
hit ’em, he’ll get ’em. That’s all there is 
to that!” 

This was encouraging news to Jersey 
Johnson. It vindicated his own judgment 
and promised a rich cash return, for the 
public loves and is eager to pay to see a 
socker. 

“Keep at him, Gorilla,” Jersey ordered. 
“ Keep working on him. The dumber he 
is, the easier it ought to be for you to kid 
him along. Let me know when he’s ready, 
and I’ll get some good, strong boy for him 
to practice on.” 

So Mooney dutifully continued the task, 
although at times it seemed all but hope- 
less, Eventually the rechristened Con- 
naught Kid climbed into a ring and took 
a terrific beating from a preliminary boy 
for three of the four rounds of the match. 
After that he knocked his opponent clear 
out of the ring with a punch that appeared 


: -. to have the power of a pile-driver. The 


fight fans joyfully acclaimed the newcomer 
as the rarest of pugilistic fauna—a socker. 

All of which gave great satisfaction to 
Jersey Johnson and Gorilla Mooney, but 
none at all, apparently, to the Connaught 
Kid. Even when he repeated the feat a 
week later, against another “ trial horse,” 
and again the following week against an 
opponent rated a trifle higher, he showed 


By this time he was becoming a drawing 
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card and a favorite of the gods of the gal- 
lery. This meant that his manager could 
ask—and get—a bigger price for the 
youth’s services. The Connaught Kid took 
what was handed him and said nothing. 

“It ain’t natural,” Gorilla Mooney ob- 
served to his chief. “ Coming along like 
he is, you’d think he’d show a little en- 
thusiasm, wouldn’t you? Most of ’em 
want a crack at the champ after putting 
over three knock-outs. Either this bird is 
even dumber than I thought, which seems 
impossible, or he’s got something on his 
mind. Which is it?” 

“T don’t know,” the usually astute John- 
son admitted. 

II 


IF Jersey Johnson had gone down into 
the bargain basement under Seltzberger’s 
Big Store, which he would never have 
dreamed of doing; and had he encoun- 
tered Miss Norah Casey, which he might 
easily have done by inquiring of any truth- 
ful employee the whereabouts of the pret- 
tiest girl in the establishment, he might 
have obtained light on the problem. 

For Norah Casey was in love with Jakie 
Schmidt. Smart people, who leap to con- 
clusions, will deduce that Norah lacked 
brains. And, as such people frequently 
are, they will be wrong. 

Despite the fact that she toiled nine 
hours a day behind a tinware counter in a 
hot, ill-ventilated basement for fifteen dol- 
lars a week, and notwithstanding that she 
loved a plumber’s apprentice who had 
turned prize fighter, Norah, in the idio- 
matic language of her own people, “ had 
a head on her.” 

Outwardly, hers was a pretty head, well 
shaped and trimly bobbed and lighted by 
a pair of blue eyes as sparkling as the lakes 
that dotted her father’s native Killarney. 
Many a well-advertised movie doll might 
have envied Norah’s face, despite a freckle 
here and there on either side of the rose- 
bud mouth and the pert, tilted nose. It 
was a face expressly designed by nature 
to disturb masculine peace of mind, and in 
the case of Jakie Schmidt it accomplished 
that purpose. 

What, you wonder, did pretty Norah 
Casey see in a dumb-bell like Jakie 
Schmidt? Well, for that matter, what did 
any woman of your acquaintance see in 
the man she married? Such matters are 
safely past explanation by any rule of logic. 
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They simply happen—always have—and 
always will. 

It was upon the advice of the canny 
Norah, in fact, that Jakie had laid aside 
his plumber’s tools to put on boxing gloves. 
He had been against it, himself, until she 
had pointed out its manifold advantages. 

“Don’t you see, Jake,” she had ex- 
plained, “ that it’s a short cut to your own 
shop? If what this Mr. Johnson tells you 
is true, you can make enough in a year, 
and then—and then—” 

“ And then, maybe, your old man won’t 
mind having a son-in-law who’s a master 
plumber—is that it?” Jake finished, and 
Norah blushed in a way that admitted that 
this was exactly what she had in mind. 

So Jakie Schmidt, hating but accepting 
the necessity, had submitted himself to the 
tutelage of Jersey Johnson and Gorilla 
Mooney. And, so far, the results had ex- 
ceeded even his and Norah’s fondest hopes. 

In little more than two months the Con- 
naught Kid had earned more in the ring 
than he had been making in the plumbing 
shop in a year, and even richer rewards 
were just ahead. That was cause for re- 
joicing, but unfortunately there was a fly 
in the ointment. 

The fly—a regular old daddy fly—was 
Pop Casey’s strange attitude toward prize 
fighters and prize fighting. “Mean and 
pig-headed,” Norah described it. Pop had 
heard from Mom Casey that “ Norah’s 
young man,” in whom he had been only 
vaguely interested, had forsaken plumbing 
for prize fighting. 

“T’ll have no omadhaun like that a 
sparking our Norah,” he decreed to Mom. 

“ And as for you, young lady,” he add- 
ed to Norah. “ You'll understand there’s 
no hook for his hat in Mike Casey’s hall— 
nor for yours, either, if you go running 
about with him, after this. That’s the last 
word—I’ll hear no more!” 

He did, of course, but it failed to change 
him. Neither Mom’s shrewdly worded 
hints nor Norah’s sometimes defiant and 
sometimes pleading approaches served to 
soften him. 

“Tis not as if he was a John L. or 
even a Corbett,” he explained to Mom in 
one of these exchanges. “ But you tell me 
his name is Schmidt. That means he’s a 
Dutchman—and where is the Dutchman 
can fight, I ask you? He'll never get out 
of the pork-and-bean class. Who ever 
heard of a champion named Schmidt? I 
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tell you I don’t want to see him, and I 
don’t want her to see him. Let me alone!” 


III 


It must not be imagined that parental 
opposition was permitted by Norah Casey 
to break off her love affair. There was too 
much of Pop’s blood in her for that. 

But it complicated matters a little, and 
straightforward Norah hated the necessity 
for meeting her young man clandestinely. 
If confronted by the choice, she would 
have quit the Casey domicile to share a 
furnished room with one of the girls in the 
store, but fortunately it did not come to 
that. 

Such was the status of the love affair 
when Jersey Johnson imparted to the Con- 
naught Kid the news that a match with 
Joe Viscolo was in the offing. 

The match was regarded by Jersey as a 
triumph. Viscolo was by no means a 
champion, but he was one of the challeng- 
ers, and promoters were willing to pay good 
money for opponents for him. It was this 
feature of the affair which appealed par- 
ticularly to Johnson, yet he was a trifle 
vexed by his fighter’s lack of enthusiasm. 

“Just plain dumb!” he commented 
afterward to Gorilla Mooney. “ There’s a 
half dozen better boys who would ’ve 
jumped at the chance. And what does he 
say? ‘All right, Jersey,’ he says. With 
more money in sight than he ever earned 
in a year, just for ten rounds of boxing— 
and all he says is ‘ All right!’ I ask you— 
is that dumb, or ain’t it?” 

But, if the Connaught Kid was unappre- 
ciative, he trained faithfully for the match. 
Even Gorilla was moved to approval by 
his docility and devotion to purpose, and 
he dropped everything to work with him, 
patiently showing the youth over and over 
again the best way to meet Viscolo’s at- 
tack. 

It was therefore a much improved boxer 
that presented himself at the door of the 
East Side Sporting Club on the night of 
the match. Gorilla Mooney’s opinion is 
best expressed by the fact that he bet more 
on his charge than he could afford to lose. 

In the dressing room, while the prelim- 
inary bouts were in progress and Jakie 
Schmidt stripped himself for battle, the 
blow fell. 

Jersey Johnson, with elation in his eyes 
and a roll of bills in his hand, came bus- 
tling in. The seconds and handlers, with 
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the exception of the trusted Gorilla 
Mooney, were cleared from the room. 

“ Kid,” said Jersey, “ we’ve fixed up a 
new deal. You're going to lose! The gam- 
blers are laying ten to seven that you stay 
the limit, and that’s too good a chance for 
us to pass up. Viscolo’s manager and me 
just had a little talk, and it’s all set. We 
put in fourteen hundred apiece and we'll 
take down four grand. You get half of 
my cut, of course. 

“What’s the matter with you, Gorilla?” 
he broke off, as that individual, pop-eyed 
and stammering, attempted to interrupt 
him. “ You ain’t got no objections, have 
you? You've been in on enough of these 
things.” 

“ My—my dough!” Gorilla stuttered. 
“It’s up on the kid.” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” Jersey laughed, re- 
lievedly. “Lay it off when you get out 
there. And get a piece of wise money for 
yourself, too! 

“ Now, kid,” he added, turning to Jake, 
who had stood by silently. “ You better 
make it in the seventh—that’s soon enough, 
and it ‘ll give the bugs a run for their 
money. I'll tell Viscolo’s manager, and 
he'll be ready. Just take one on the chin 
and do a dive. I'll tell him not to make 
it too hard. And then you can come back 
in here and collect! All set?” 

The Connaught Kid said nothing. _ 

“You hear me?” Jersey demanded im- 
patiently. 

“Yeah,” at last the answer came. 

“ All right, then. Hurry up—you’re due 
in the ring in a minute or two.” Jersey 
apparently regarded everything as settled. 

“You tell him the idea again, Gorilla,” 
he ordered, as he hurried out to complete 
the arrangements. “Make it look good, 
kid; we want ’em yelling for a return 
match.” } 

Gorilla said nothing as he hurriedly 
completed the grooming of his gladiator. 

“You understand what Jersey said?” he 
demanded, as they started out the door. 

“cc Yeah.” 

For once the ex-plumber seemed about 
to say more, but at that very moment 
something more important intervened— 
Norah Casey! She was waiting in the cor- 
ridor, ill at ease in such a setting. The 
Connaught Kid gasped as she spied him 
and rushed forward into his view. 

“Oh, Jake!” she said, excitedly. “I 
-had to tell you—I’m here! Pop’s here, 
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too; but he doesn’t know I am. Mr. Rior- 
dan, from next door, came over while we 
were eating supper and said he had two 
tickets a friend gave him. And Pop said 
he’d come. They’re right down by the 
ring. So I thought if they could see you 
fight, I could, too.” 

““ Does—does he—” Jake began. 

“No,” she divined his thought. “He 
has no idea that you’re the Connaught Kid. 
But, Jake, after you’ve won, we'll tell him! 
Maybe then—” 

She let the sentence stop there. Jake 
looked around. Tactfully, Gorilla Mooney 
had withdrawn out of hearing. The Con- 
naught Kid took the girl by the elbow, 
pushed her gently into the uninviting dress- 
ing room, and closed the door. 

“You wait there, Norah,” he ordered. 
“TI won’t be long—and I don’t want you 
to see the dirty work.” 

Then he hastened to join Gorilla 
Mooney. Just before they entered the 
house that -was packed with fight-mad en- 
thusiasts who were yelling impatiently for 
the next bout, he halted his mentor. 

“ Gorilla,” he asked, “have you laid off 
that bet?” 

“cc No.” 

“Then you let it lay!” Jake Schmidt 
ordered as he started down the aisle to the 
ring, where Jersey Johnson and his han- 
dlers awaited him. 


IV 


WHILE Gorilla was fastening the gloves 
on his hands, the Connaught Kid located 
Pop Casey. The old gentleman was com- 
fortably ensconced in a seat close to the 
ring, and showed every sign of enjoying 
the evening. His well-colored pipe was 
jammed into a corner of his mouth, and 
on his countenance was a look of content- 
ment. 

Jake had time only for one look before 
the referee called him to the center of the 
ring for instructions. Viscolo, a big, thick- 
necked, heavy-armed bruiser, who had been 
battering out a checkered reputation at the 
game, grinned at the Connaught Kid and 
stuck out one gloved paw for a perfunctory 
handshake. It was evident that Viscolo 
expected to spend the evening pleasantly. 

Ten seconds after the bell opened the 
first round, however, the grin was erased 
from his face. The sponge was Jakie 
Schmidt’s iron-hard fist incased in a leather 
mitt. 
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It was a short, straight left-hand punch 

to the jaw, and carried plenty of steam be- 
hind it. Viscolo felt it; he rocked on his 
heels. 

“What’s the idea, you big punk?” he 
muttered as he came into a clinch to re- 
cover himself. “Lay off that stuff—or you'll 
dive quicker than you expect!” 

“ Easy, Kid! Easy!” came from Jakie’s 
corner. Jersey Johnson squatted there, 
with his eyes at a level with the canvas, as 
the referee pried them apart. 

It was only an ordinary word of cau- 
tion, to be expected at any time, but it 
appeared to move the Connaught Kid 
strangely. His head half turned, and he 
seemed to be about to reply. It was an 
unwise gesture. 

Wham! Viscolo’s right hand hit him 
squarely under the ear. In a flash the 
lights went out for Jakie Schmidt. His 
knees sagged under him, slowly at first and 
then completely. 

Thump! His body hit the canvas. All 
around the ring, and far back under the 
rafters, there was an instant of stunned si- 
lence—and then a wild yell of excitement. 
The socker had been socked—and before 
the fight was really under way. 

Slowly, painfully, Jake came back out 
of the fog. Dimly he stared—first at the 
canvas a few inches from his eyes, then at 
the ropes, and then at the sea of indistinct 
faces beyond them. 

Faintly he heard a voice in the haze 
above him—a voice like a bell, tolling— 
“Four! Five! Six!” It was the referee’s 
voice, going on with the count. 

He must have been knocked out! Des- 
perately, as realization sank in, he sought 
to pull his scattered senses together. 

Suddenly, amid the blur beyond the 
ropes, one face stood out. Pop Casey was 
on his feet, waving his arms in a lifting mo- 
tion and yelling at the top of his voice: 
“Get up! Come on, Connaught! Fight!” 

To his knees Schmidt half rolled, half 
climbed, with one hand on the ropes. The 
spectators held their breaths. Could he 
get up before the fatal “ ten ”? 

And if he did, could he defend himself 
against the scowling bruiser who waited, 
with arm poised, ready for another killing 
blow? It seemed unlikely. 

But Jakie Schmidt did both. Just as 
the referee’s arm arose for the final down- 
ward stroke, the sagging form straightened, 
the limp arms came up in an attitude of 
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defense, the wabbling head wabbled just 
enough to let Joe Viscolo’s murderous right 
hand slide harmlessly past, and the Con- 
naught Kid was safe in a clinch. Tug and 
shove and push as he might, the eager, dis- 
appointed Viscolo could not pull out of it. 

It took several seconds for the referee to 
pry them apart, and in this precious respite 
Jake Schmidt’s head cleared. Chin buried 
in Viscolo’s shoulder, he even grinned to 
himself at the narrowness of his escape. 
And when he was ready, he let his oppo- 
nent’s arms slide out from his armpits, 
where he had clamped them. 

“Now,” he announced 
“ we’re going to fight!” 

What followed is still recalled rapturous- 
ly by patrons of the East Side Sporting 
Club. It made history there, and nearly 
made raving maniacs of the fight bugs who 
were lucky enough to see it. 

The Connaught Kid—only a few sec- 
onds ago helpless on the floor—suddenly 
became a raging lion, a berserk elephant 
and a charging rhinoceros, all in one. Fists 
flying like pistons, he tore in. 

Startled and bewildered, Viscolo backed 
up. Desperately, he tried to cover, but 
he might as well have attempted to flee be- 
fore a hurricane. 

Right—left! Left—right! Fists thud- 
ded home on all sectors of his anatomy. 
No man could have stood up under it long. 
Viscolo was game enough, but he was hu- 
man. 

There could be only one end. It came 
in a triphammer punch to the jawbone, 
driven upward from the belt and landing 
squarely upon what the fistic experts call 
“the button.” Joe Viscolo took no further 
interest in the program; the referee might 
as well have counted ten hundred as ten. 

The Connaught Kid waited, neverthe- 
less, until the formalities had been ob- 
served. Then he walked swiftly to his 
corner, paying no heed to the wild uproar 
about him. 

Jersey Johnson was there, his face show- 
ing astonishment and rage. But his fighter 
gave him no attention. Instead, he gripped 
one of his towel-swingers by the arm and 
pointed across the ring to where Pop Casey 
and his friend Riordan were thumping each 
other in their delight. 

“You see that fellow over there, Tom- 
my?” he asked. “ The one with the pipe 
in his mouth? 

“ Well,” he ordered, as the handler nod- 


to Viscolo, 












































































































' ded assent. “Bring him to my dressing 

© room. Quick, now!” 

' He had to fight his way down the aisle, 
with Gorilla Mooney and the rest of his 

| retinue falling in behind. Hundreds strove 

- to shake his hand, but the Connaught Kid 

' was in a hurry. 





V 


JERSEY JOHNSON caught up to him in 
the corridor outside the dressing room door. 

“You rat!” he yelled. “You double 
crossed me! You slipped it to me, you 
crook—me that made you! Well, I’ll make 
you sorry for it! You can tie to that, you 
big, double crossing—” 

The same fist that had disposed of Joe 
Viscolo smote him squarely in the mouth, 
not only cutting off the flow of language, 
but causing Mr. Johnson to do a circus- 
like back flip-flap. Then Jakie Schmidt 
threw open the door. 

Norah Casey was there, waiting nervous- 


ly. 

“ Jake!” she cried. ‘“ Did you—” 

He nodded, and in a moment she was 
in his arms. She was still there when Pop 
» Casey, puzzled, but submitting to the lead- 
_ ership of Tommy, the handler, burst in. 

? Among the many shocks of a long and 
not uneventful life, Pop immediately gave 
high ranking to the sight that met his be- 
wildered eyes. Here was his daughter in 
» the arms of the youth he had just seen 
| achieving a sensational victory in the ring. 
' “Norah!” he cried unbelievingly. “Is 
© it yourself? What—what—” 

The girl, whose amazement at the meet- 
ing was nearly as great as his own, man- 
aged to laugh merrily. 

“It’s Jakie, Pop!” she explained. “ Jakie 
© Schmidt—the Dutchman you said couldn’t 
- fight!” 

_ Even then Pop couldn’t grasp it. 
“You say—you mean this is—” 
' “Sure,” she went on. “ Jakie! The 

Connaught Kid, in the ring. But that’s 
just the name Mr. Johnson, his manager, 
© picked out for him. And he can fight, 
"can’t he, Pop?” 
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Upset as he was, Mr. Casey grinned. 

“Tf he can’t, I’m a Scotchman,” he 
agreed. “ He can, that’s sure.” 

But, as his eyes took in the surround- 
ings, his demeanor became more austere. 

“ But, still, my girl, ’tis no place for the 
likes of you. You'd better come away, 
now.” 

Jake had slipped a pair of trousers and 
a sweater over his fighting trunks. 

“And Jakie, too, Pop?” the girl asked. 
“ He was going to take me home.. He can 
come with us, can’t he? He’s got a—a busi- 
ness matter to talk over with you. You 
know, Jakie’s a plumber, and he’s looking 
for a business to buy into. That’s why he 
went to fighting—to get the money.” 

Pop looked at them both, disconcerted. 
Prejudice was evidently taking its time in 
surrender. But, finally, he grinned again. 

“Sure,” he consented. “ Jakie can 
come, even if he’s a prize fighter.” 

“Was a prize fighter, you mean,” Jake 
corrected. “I’m through with this busi- 
ness. Plumbing is cleaner.” 

Together they left the room, and, arm 
in arm, started down the corridor. But a 
detour was necessary. 

Propped against the wall, a few feet 
from the door, was Jersey Johnson. Glum- 
ly he was holding his jaw, while his satel- 
lites stood around. Jake detached himself 
from his companions and went to him. 

“You can send my money around to- 
morrow, Jersey,” he announced. “If you 
don’t, Ill come after it! And I’m through 
—get that—through!” 

Jersey looked at him malevolently, but 
said nothing. 

“The big dumb-bell!” Jersey muttered, 
as they disappeared through an exit. “ The 
double crossing crook! I thought he was 
too dumb to cross me, but he did it—the 
big dumb-bell.” 

Gorilla Mooney took a long look at the 
departing figures. Just then Norah lifted 
her pretty face to smile happily into Jake 
Schmidt’s eyes. 

“Oh, I dunno,” Gorilla demurred. “ He 
ain’t so dumb!” 





TO A FAIR GUIDE 


a Because of you, than whom no soul is truer, 
Whose courage summons good that does not fail, 
The winds are kinder and the sky is bluer 


Along the homing of the westering trail. 


Olin Lyman 
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HOW BRUCE LAIDLAW’S UNLAW 


Season 


FUL KILLING OF A BULL MOOSE 


PROVED TO BE THE BEGINNING OF A ROMANTIC 
DRAMA OF THE NORTHERN WOODS 


By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


T was August. The heat in the woods 
I was terrific, and the flies were murder- 

ous. When Stacker came upon Bruce 
Laidlaw, the latter was down on his knees 
paunching a young bull moose. He was 
using his knife with one hand and fighting 
flies with the other. 

“That ‘Il do for you,” said Stacker. 
“Quit yer butcherin’ an’ come along with 
me!” 

Bruce looked at him over a shoulder. 

“ Reckon ye’re the new warden?” 

“ Reckon ye’re right.” 

“ Where d’ye aim to take me to?” 

“You'll know all about that when we 
get there.” 

“Sure! Well, my place is on the way. 
We got to stop off there half an hour or 
so ” 


“T got a through ticket for you, Laid- 
law, an’ no stop-overs mentioned.” 

The poacher smiled. 

“ Read the ticket agin, mister. 
for a stop off at Crooked Creek.” 

“Shut up an’ come along. I ain’t here 
to swap riddles.” 

“ Now don’t you go an’ get unsociable, 
mister. Don’t get sassy nor rough. If I 
was a reel bad man, Mr. Warden, where 
the hell would you be?” 

“ Can that, Laidlaw! 
Come along with me!” 

The man who killed a moose in close 
season smiled again. 

“ An’ I have a knife, right here in my 
hand. If I was bad, it would be stickin’ 
into yer neck before you could raise the 
butt o’ that rifle from the ground!” 

Stacker did not start, or flinch, or snap 
up his rifle. His eyelids quivered, but the 
movement was so slight and swift that only 
the sharpest vision might detect it. A mus- 
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It calls 


I got a rifle here. 


cle twitched for an instant in his left cheek, 
and perhaps his high color sank by a half 
tone. 

“If ye’re a murderer, I didn’t know it,” 
he said. “I’m arrestin’ you for killin’ a 
moose out of season.” 

Laidlaw wiped his knife on the dry moss 
beside him, sheathed it, got to his feet, and 
turned. 

“No sense leavin’ the meat to the foxes,” 
he said. 

“Leave it lay,” returned Stacker. 

He stepped forward and took up Laid- 
law’s rifle from where it leaned against a 
blowdown. 

“You go ahead. My canoe lays along- 
side yer own. Step lively!” 

They walked the half mile from the kill 
to the river in silence, the lawbreaker in 
front and empty-handed, the game warden 
toting both rifles. Upon reaching the 
canoes, which lay side by side at the edge 
cf the swift water, Laidlaw turned and 
again mentioned his wish to break the jour- 
ney at Crooked Creek. 

“T got a father sick abed there,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Ye’d ought to ’a’ thought of him be- 
fore you went gunnin’ after moose in Au- 
gust. Push off my canoe an’ climb aboard!” 

“ Have a heart, mister! It was him I 
was thinkin’ of all along. He’s bin cravin’ 
fresh meat quite a spell now. I got to tell 
‘im why I couldn’t fetch ’im some, an’ fix 
it with the neighbors to ’tend to him till I 

git back.” 

“Shut up an’ push off!” 

Laidlaw eyed the warden strangely for 
several seconds. Then, without further 
argument, he ran Stacker’s canoe into the 
water and stepped aboard. He stepped the 
length of her and sat down in the bows, 
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moving as lightly and surely as a cat in 
spite of his height and width. Then Stack- 
er, who was as tall and even heavier, placed 
the rifles aboard, picked up a paddle, 
stepped in, and pushed off. 

They sped down the swift river for a 
mile in silence. Suddenly Laidlaw turned 
his head and looked over a shoulder. 

“What about it?” he asked. 

“What about what?” 

“ Runnin’ ashore at the mouth of 
Crooked Creek, so’s I kin fix it with the 
neighbors to ’tend to my old man.” 

“T told you that already. Nothin’ do- 
in’!”? 

Laidlaw looked to the front again, 
squinting at the dazzle of sunshine on the 
swift water. A few minutes later he drew 
up his long legs until his knees were against 
his chest, and clamped his big hands on 
the gunwales to his right and his left. 

Now the canoe slid down to the first 
“ripple” of Rolling Rapids — though to 
the occupants of the quivering craft it 
looked as if the ripple were sliding up- 
stream to meet them. The canoe trembled 
from stem to stern, shook herself, then lift- 
ed to the seething barrier like a jumping 
deer to a brush fence. 

Laidlaw was dashed sharply with spray, 
and a few quarts of water slopped in amid- 
ships. The light canoe gathered speed, 
took the second obstacle with a bounce and 
a splash, boiled along, and flew over the 
third without shipping a drop. Then it 
sloshed through a tumble of black and 
white and shot out upon the foam-clotted 
surface of Piper’s Pool. 

The muscles stood out suddenly on the 
backs of Laidlaw’s hands on the wet gun- 
wales. At the same moment he snapped 
smoothly to his feet and stepped on the 
left gunwale with all his weight; and 
Stacker’s yell of rage and dismay was 
drowned in his open mouth. 

Laidlaw was a strong swimmer. Upon 
reaching shoal water near the lower end 
of the pool, and turning to survey the scene 
of his activities, he was somewhat dashed 
by what he saw. The big, unreasonable 
game warden and the overturned canoe 
were drifting past together in mid current. 
The contact was obviously of Stacker’s 
seeking, and the canoe’ wallowed and 
yawed as if to escape the man’s frantic 
clutchings. 

“ The darned fool!” said Laidlaw. “ He’s 
scairt—can’t swim worth a damn. He'll 
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tire himself all out wrastlin’ for a holt on 
the canoe!” 

He saw a weathered log of cedar under 
the bank, sprang to it, and rolled it over 
the rocks and into the water. He waded 
in after it, and swam, pushing the log be- 
fore him. 

“ Hey, you!” he yelled. “Grab a holt 
of this!” 

The butt of the eighteen-foot cedar 
struck the wallowing canoe and slid along 
it into Stacker’s clutching hands. The 
canoe yawed and continued on its sluggish 
way alone. The log followed, with Stacker 
clinging desperately to one end of it and 
Laidlaw pushing artfully at the other. 
Bruce’s exertions drove them slowly across 
the strong drift of the current. 

When the warden’s feet struck bottom, 
he instantly loosed his hold on the log and 
turned and floundered ashore with frantic 
haste. Laidlaw discarded the log a mo- 
ment later, swam half a dozen powerful 
strokes, and scrambled upright in shallow 
water. It was then that the warden swung 
a five-foot stick of driftwood at his pris- 
oner’s head; and, as Bruce glimpsed it, the 
sole of his right boot slipped from the 
crown of a submerged bowlder. He fell 
forward, and splashed full length; and 
Stacker, thrown off his balance by the fail- 
ure of the swing to connect with the ex- 
pected resistance, crashed beside him. 

The two men rolled together in the swift, 
shoal water. They grappled, twisted, and 
flopped like fish. The spray flew wide and 
high. Patches of dark moss came away 
from wet rocks. ‘The stick of driftwood 
which Stacker had swung at Laidlaw’s head 
went floating down after the log and the 
canoe. 

Presently the prisoner broke away and 
reached dry land. Stacker charged after 
him. Laidlaw turned in time to meet the 
charge. He made no effort to avoid it. 
They came together with a staggering thud 
—but the first points of contact were Laid- 
law’s right fist ‘and Stacker’s left cheek 
bone. The warden was so mad with rage, 
and his face was so hard, that he scarcely 
flinched at the blow. 

They grappled. They swayed, tottered, 
crashed to the rocks, and rolled. Laidlaw 
broke away and snapped to his feet. He 
struck wildly as the warden came up. His 
fist glanced off a neck as hard as wood. 

Again they locked, breast to breast and 
knee to knee. They were wrestlers rather 
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than sluggers. In a rough-and-tumble fight 
they were nicely matched in skill, but 
Stacker had the advantage of ten or fifteen 
pounds of bone and muscle. 

It was not until the fourth fall that 
Stacker was able to keep Laidlaw under 
him. All his weight was on the lawbreak- 
er’s chest and stomach, while his right hand 
was clamped on the sinewy throat. He saw 
red. He was ripe and sweating for murder. 

“ Drowned me, would you?” he gasped. 

A furtive sound—or was it a shadow?— 
caused him to glance aside. He glimpsed 
some one and something. He tried to 
dodge. Then the sky fell upon him and the 
earth split beneath him and dropped him 
into spinning depths. : 


II 


Bruce LAIDLAW got out from under the 
collapsed warden and rose unsteadily to his 
feet. The slender young woman who had 
smitten his antagonist on the side of the 
head with a five-pound rock now tossed the 
crude weapon into the river. 

“He was killin’ you!” she cried. “He 
was chokin’ yer life out!” 

“Sure! Much obliged, Sue. He got 
the—the best of me; but you hadn’t ought 
to ’a’ killed him, Sue.” 

“He was killin’ you; but I didn’t— 
didn’t try to, anyhow. Serve him right if 
I did—the big bully!” 

She placed her hands on Laidlaw’s arms 
to steady him. He swayed against her, 
still gasping for breath. Her strength was 
astonishing, considering her slenderness. 
She eased him gently to a sitting posture, 
_ with his back against the bank. Then she 
turned, stepped across, and looked closely 
and anxiously at the face of the uncon- 
scious Stacker. 

“ He’s alive,” she said, in a voice of pro- 
found relief. “All I did was bump his 
head—an’ serve him right! Who is he, 
anyhow? And how came the two of you 
to be fightin’ like mad dogs?” 

“New game warden. Caught me with 
the goods—fresh meat for pa. Onreason- 
able kind of cuss. Said he wouldn’t stop 
at the creek so’s I could tell you folks to 
mind the old man till I got back; but the 
canoe turned over in Piper’s Pool. When 
we come ashore, he made a swipe at me 
With a stick of driftwood, an’ then we got 
to wrastlin’. Much obliged, Sue! You 
wasn’t a minute too soon.” 

“That’s all right, Bruce. It was noth- 
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in’ more than neighborly. Glad I wasn’t 
too late.” 

A lump arose on James Stacker’s head 
as large as a turkey’s egg, and tinted yel- 
low and mauve and blue. Susan Tray 
bathed it with cold water from a spring 
under the bank. In a little while the poor 
man opened his eyes, only to close them 
again after one earnest and bewildered 
look at Sue. 

“ Reckon we kin-move him now,” said 
Laidlaw. -‘“ Guess we best tote him along 
to yer house, Sue, seein’ it’s the nearest.” 

They carried him up the steep bank, Sue 
grasping him at the knees and Bruce at 
the shoulders. Owing to his size and weight 
and Laidlaw’s unsteadiness, it was a rough 
passage. He groaned. He swore. At the 
top of the bank he begged them to let him 
walk; but when they set him down on his 
feet, he collapsed with a desperate yell of 
anguish: 

“ My ankle—it must be broke!” 

So they carried him the rest of the way, 
which was not far. Sue’s mother examined 
the injured ankle, pronounced it nothing 
more than a sprain, and bathed and band- 
aged it. Mrs. Tray was an authority on 
breaks, sprains, cuts, and bruises, and an 
expert in the treatment of them. Circum- 
stances had made her so. In her thirty- 
five years as Duncan Tray’s wife, and 
thirty-three as the mother of an increasing 
number of young Trays, she had dealt with 
everything of the kind, from a cut finger 
to a broken rib, with ever increasing effi- 
ciency. 

An unusual family, the Trays. Duncan 
and the boys were all natural-born scrap- 
pers, and Dunc, though getting close to his 
seventieth year, was still inclined to be 
quarrelsome. To say that the male Trays 
would rather fight than eat is to put it 
mildly; and yet they enjoyed their vic- 
tuals. They would far rather fight and 
get trimmed than not fight at all. 

They were not scientific pugilists, nor 
were they considered mean fighters. In 
rough-and-tumble they found their favor- 
ite mode of expression, but, even so, none 
of them had ever been known to step on 
his antagonist’s face, except in a case of 
extreme provocation. They barred the 
“French slash” and eye-gouging. The 
fact is, they were pretty good sportsmen, 
though as near neighbors they were fre- 
quently darned nuisances. 

The girls, like their mother, were as 
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ready to bandage an injury as the men 
were to inflict or receive one. 

There had been a time when Bruce Laid- 
law, the Trays’ nearest neighbor, had seri- 
ously thought of quitting Crooked Creek, 
the house which he and his father had built, 
and the clearings they had made. He had 
grown sick and tired of beating up one or 
two or three Trays a week; but his affec- 
tion for Sue, and old Angus Laidlaw’s ob- 
jection to moving, had held him to this 
pugilistic locality. Conditions were better 
now, with Peter and Dell and Tom all 
away and Dunc quieting down. The older 
girls were gone, too—comfortably married 
on the main river. 

Leaving the sprained and bumped game 
warden in Mrs. Tray’s capable hands, 
Bruce Laidlaw went downstream in search 
of the overturned canoe. He waded the 
mouth of Crooked Creek, thus avoiding a 
half mile detour to the bridge. Finding 
the canoe caught by stranded driftwood in 
shallow water, he dragged her ashore and 
turned her over. She was empty, except 
for the pole under the bars. Both rifles 
and the warden’s outfit were somewhere 
else—anywhere else on the bed of the river 
between here and the bend. He poled 
home. 

Laidlaw regretted the loss of his rifle, but 
was still more distressed to think that he 
had no fresh meat for his father’s supper. 
To disappoint Angus Laidlaw was like dis- 
appointing a trusting and innocent child. 
Yes, Angus was childish—that was the pity 
of it. It took so little to make him happy 
that Bruce felt guilty of cruelty whenever 
the old man was unhappy. 

Up to seven or eight years ago he had 
been one of the manliest and most reason- 
able of men. Though of a retiring and 
gentle nature, for a long time he had been 
a striking figure on this and other rivers— 
the champion axman of the whole Tobique 
country, and one of the smartest rivermen 
in the province. Now you could make him 
singing happy, or dash him to the verge of 
tears, by fulfilling or failing to fulfill a 
childish wish for a new pipe, a red apple, 
molasses cookies, or a dish of fresh meat. 

The tragic change was due to a patch 
of dry rot in an old birch tree. He who 
had felled hundreds of pines measuring 
four feet and over across the butt, and 
more hundreds of spruces and hemlocks 
almost as thick and tall, had been bested 
by an old birch, fit for nothing but stove 
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wood, within a hundred yards of his own 
door. Had it been a sound tree it would 
have fallen exactly where he intended it 
to. Unsound, it had fooled him. It had 
caught him in its sprawling, crooked de- 
scent. 

That had happened in the spring of the 
year; and Bruce and two of the Tray boys 
had started out with him immediately, on 
a toboggan, over the last of the snow. It 
had been a desperate haul down to the 
doctor at Millbrook. They had been ten 
hours on the way. 

By June, except for a slight limp in one 
leg and a slight stiffness in one shoulder, 
Angus had been as physically fit as ever, 
Now, though his limp was scarcely notice- 
able, he was content to split the kindling, 
and to go fishing up the creek for trout two 
or three times in a year; but what seemed 
to please him most of all was to sit about 
and wonder what there would be for 
dinner. 

The sun was down when Bruce Laidlaw 
came in sight of his kitchen door. His 
father hastened to meet him, and cried out 
gleefully: 

“TI got the fire on an’ the pan hot, 
Bruce!” 

“What about heatin’ the griddle instead 
an’ havin’ a mess of pancakes?” returned 
Bruce. 

“Pancakes? Couldn’t you git the fresh 
beef?” 

“Nobody was killin’ to-day, pa. You 
know how it is this hot weather. Pancakes 
wouldn’t go bad—an’ some fried aigs; an 
we could have a nice mess of trout for 
breakfast if I was to git up right early.” 

“‘T had my mouth kinder shaped all day 
for some beefsteak; but it don’t matter, I 
reckon. All the same a hunderd years from 
now!” 

“Tl try agin after supper,” said Bruce, 
wondering what the condition of the dead 
moose was by now. “ Maybe I kin hunt 
up a steak for breakfast.” 

Angus was so heartened by that prospect 
that he ate his buckwheats cheerfully. 

Now this is a queer thing—Bruce Laid- 
law could not have been tempted by twenty 
dollars, nor by a new rifle, to tell his father 
about the dead moose. He had killed once 
before in close season, and for the same 
reason then as to-day—to humor poor An- 
gus’s fancy for fresh meat when beef was 
not obtainable. It had been a young buck 


deer the first time; and Bruce had been | 
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vastly relieved when it had been accepted 
and relished as beef. He did not believe 


that his father’s moral-sense had been af- 


fected by the injury of seven years ago, 
and he still stood in awe of Angus Laid- 
law’s rectitude. 

Angus had been as well and widely 
known for his honesty as for his prowess 
as a chopper and stream driver. His white- 
hot scorn for any sort of trickery was a 
thing to remember. Bruce remembered it 
vividly; and he suspected that the old scorn 
would flare upon himself should his of- 
fenses against the game laws come to the 
old man’s knowledge. In that case what 
could he do? Could he tell his father the 
truth? 

“T done it for yerself, to keep you from 
frettin’ yer heart out, because you’re noth- 
in’ but a baby now ever since that tree 
come down on you.” ; 

No, he could never say that. He must 
continue to lie, and to trust to the other’s 
childishness. He wondered if any other 
man had ever been in so strange a situa- 
tion. Had the father whose good opinion 
he cherished and whose scorn he feared, 
and the somewhat difficult child whom he 
loved and pitied, been two separate per- 
sons instead of one, he would have been 
better off. 

After supper Angus wanted to go with 
Bruce in quest of the promised steak for 
break fast. 

“ But somebody’s got to stop at home, 
jist in case a neighbor was to drop in for 
somethin’,” said Bruce. “It might be 
Dunc Tray, lookin’ for a game of crib. 
We wouldn’t want to disappoint Dunc.” 

Angus was pleased with the idea of a 
game of cribbage, and Bruce set out with 
a spade and an unlighted lantern. He 
paused at the Tray place for a few words 
with Duncan. 

“ Pa’s lookin’ out for you to-night,” he 
said. 

“T'll sure step acrost an’ pay him a 
visit,” said Tray. 

“ Not a word about the warden, Dunc! 
He’d maybe take it reel hard if he knew 
about me killin’ a moose this time o’ year.” 

“Leave it to me, Bruce. What d’ye 
cal’late to do with this here Stacker when 
he’s able an’ ready to go home?” 

“Go along with him, I guess. Nothin’ 
else for it, far’s I can see. He caught me 
with the goods; but I’ll bury the evidence 
to-night, anyhow.” 
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“ He'll put in a charge of resistin’ arrest, 
too. He says you upsot the canoe an’ tried 
to drown him. Say, but for his ankle an’ 
the crick in my back, I’d beat him up so’s 
he wouldn’t know August from October!” 


It was ten o’clock when Laidlaw reached 
the dead bull. A cloud of flies went up 
from it. He lit a smudge to keep them 
off; and then, by the light of his lantern, 
he carved out as much steak as he thought 
he and his father could consume before it 
spoiled, cutting deep. After packing the 
meat in a sack with damp moss, he set to 
at the digging of a grave. He dug it deep 
and broad. 

“It sure was a waste of meat an’ life 
an’ sweat,” he muttered, pausing to fill 
and light his pipe. “ Maybe I hadn’t ought 
to ’a’ done it. Maybe I’d better ’a’ told 
him flat-footed there wasn’t any fresh meat 
for him.” 

The butchered carcass was buried at last. 
Bruce scattered the surplus earth abroad 
in the underbrush, covered the flat grave 
with rocks, and masked it with sections of 
a rotten old blowdown. He went from 
there to the river by the way which he had 
last traveled with the warden. His canoe 
was as he had left it before the shooting of 
the moose; so he paddled down to Crooked 
Creek speedily and easily, running the 
rapids by uncertain starshine with far less 
pother and splash than Stacker had made 
in broad daylight. 

He found his father in bed, sleeping 
peacefully. The cribbage board and a 
pack of grimy cards on the kitchen table 
told him that Duncan Tray had come and 
gone. 

The Laidlaws had fried steak for break- 
fast. To Bruce’s relief, Angus did not 
know the venison from beef. They dined 
and supped on steak. 

“ Queer thing a feller couldn’t have a 
slice of salt pork, or a nice mess of trout, 
now an’ agin,” complained Angus. 


Ill 


Two days later one of the Tray boys 
came home for a visit. This was Dell, but 
a changed Dell. Four years ago he had 
been loud and brash and quarrelsome, but 
now the only assertive thing about him was 
his necktie. 

“What d’ye do for a livin’?” asked 
Duncan. “It must be a reel ladylike job, 
lad, for when you went away you was the 
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worst of the lot—worse even than me in 
my fightin’ days.” 

“T’ve got a job in Boston,” replied Dell, 
with a polite and modest smile. “ Raisin’ 
hell don’t get a man anywheres.” 

“What happened to your ear, you poor 
boy?” asked Mrs. Tray. 

“T_T kind of slipped an’ fell down on 
it, ma.” 

“ Looks like a hoss had kicked it,” said 
Duncan. 

On the evening of the day of his arrival, 
Dell called on the Laidlaws. Bruce was 
astonished and relieved by the change in 
him, and old Angus was charmed with the 
gift of a pipe with an amber mouthpiece. 

“T’m right glad ye’re doin’ well,” said 
Bruce. ‘“ You sure do look fine an’ dandy! 
I bin kinder anxious for you, Dell—afeared 
ye’d pick a fight with a policeman an’ get 
hove into jail.” 

“So I did,” returned Dell; “ but that’s 
all foolishness. When I call to mind the 
times I teased you into knockin’ me down, 
I feel ashamed of myself, Bruce. I’ve 
learned a whole lot since them days; but 
I was twice in jail an’ once in hospital be- 
fore I learned there’s a right place an’ a 
right time for everything.” 

“ Speakin’ of jail—” 

“TJ heard about that. Maybe something 
will happen.” 

They stepped outside, leaving Angus 
absorbed in his new pipe. 

“What could happen?” asked Laidlaw. 
“Tf I didn’t go with him, he’d only come 
back for me with one or two more like 
himself.” 

“ Something might turn up. He’s court- 


in’ a girl down to Millbrook. Heard about * 


him—Jim Stacker’s his name—at Sims’s 
hotel, on my way through. The girl is 
David Gerou’s only daughter. You've 
heard about Gerou, I guess.” 

“Sure! He’s worth a lot of money; but 
what of it? Even if Stacker was married 
to her, an’ she was worth a million dollars, 
what’s it got to do with him takin’ me to 
jail for killin’ a moose in August an’ up- 
settin’ him into the river?” 

Tray wagged his head, returned inside, 
and challenged Angus Laidlaw to a game 
of cribbage. Bruce went over for a little 
visit with Susan Tray. . He had not had 
ten minutes alone with her since the advent 
of Stacker into their lives. 

He found the young woman, her par- 
ents, and the warden in the kitchen. 
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bandaged foot on a cushioned stool. Susan 
sat beside him. Laidlaw talked about Dell, 
and pretended to give ear to Dunc’s talk 
of Dell, but was busy all the while in try- 
ing to catch the girl’s eye. Once he caught 
it; and he twitched the left side of his face, 
thus indicating the open door and the sum- 
mer night outside. 

All he got in return was a queer look— 
a desperate, embarrassed sort of look. He 
couldn’t make anything of that. He soon 
went home, puzzled and hurt. 


Bruce Laidlaw became more puzzled and 
more deeply hurt in the next eight days. 
Try as he might, he could not get a word 
in private with Susan Tray. Everybody 
and everything appeared to work against 
it. Susan was blind to his covert signals 
and imploring glances. She was never far 
from that big slob Stacker; and, in addi- 
tion, one or another of her family was al- 
ways on hand. 

Bruce suspected, and soon he firmly and 
miserably believed that his impending trou- 
ble had changed her heart toward him. 
What else could he think? But he stuck 
around. 

A strange thing happened on the eve- 
ning of the eighth day. He looked into the 
Tray kitchen after supper, and there were 
the three Trays and the big warden. 

“Got any fine cut on you, Laidlaw?” 
the warden asked. “TI crave a cigarette 
right now.” 

“ Sure!” said Bruce, dragging a crum- 
pled package of tobacco from a hip pocket 
as he stepped across the kitchen. “ Help 
yerself.” 

Stacker fumbled the package as if his 
fingers were of wood, and he shot a strange 
glance up at the other’s face. He spilled 
a good deal of the tobacco, but got a pinch 
of it into a paper at last. Then he dropped 
the package to the floor beside his chair; 
and as Laidlaw stooped to pick it up he 
whispered: 

“ Look inside when you get home. Not 
a word! In the tobacco—note for you.” 

Bruce was startled and bewildered, and 
his honest face showed the state of his mind 
as he straightened up and turned away 
from Stacker. He was no play-actor. He 
crossed to the open door, holding the pack- 
age of tobacco at arm’s length before him, 
as if to exhibit it. 

“ Guess I’ll be goin’,” he said, and went. 
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This was queer enough, but what he 
found in among the fine-cut tobacco was 
queerer. It was a folded piece of paper, 
upon which the following extraordinary 
message was written in smudgy pencil: 


Help me to get out of this, and you are clear 
of me. All will be forgotten. I can’t move 
twenty yards without some one spying on me, 
and they keep their canoe hid. It’s a put-up job 
to make me marry the girl. She has fell hard for 
me, but I got another at Millbrook. My ankle 
is O. K., but I don’t want to get into a mix-up 
with the old man and Dell. They look like bad 
medicine to me—not above using a knife. You 
be ready to-night with a canoe at the big willow 
tree. Don’t make a sound. I will get there some 
time between eleven and dawn. If I can’t get 
there to-night, you be there with your canoe 
again to-morrow night, and everything will be 
O. K. about what happened upstream and on the 
way down. ‘ 


At the first reading, Laidlaw doubted the 
evidence of his eyes. He spelled it through 
again, and yet a third time. “It’s a put- 
up job to make me marry the girl.” There 
it was, in black and white! “She has fell 
hard for me.” There it was in six short 
and simple words! “I can’t move twenty 
yards without some one spying on me, and 
they keep their canoe hid.” 

Bruce Laidlaw went down to the river 
and along the edge of it to the Tray front. 
Dunc’s old canoe was not in its usual place 
at the foot of the path. It was not in the 
bushes and rank grass on either side of 
the path. Bruce spent fifteen or twenty 
minutes hunting for it, stumbling on the 
bushy slope of the bank like one dazed by 
a blow on. the head or a drink too much of 
hard liquor. He had downed a bitter 
drink, poor fellow; and the blow he had 
received was on the heart. 

After a time he gave up his blundering 
search for the canoe, and retraced his steps 
to his own front. His own and Stacker’s 
canoe were there. He launched Stacker’s, 
stepped aboard, and poled upstream. He 
went ashore at the big willow just below 
the Tray landing place. There he waited, 
with the bow of the canoe just clear of the 
water, and fought flies. 

He waited for an hour. He dared not 
risk striking a match to light his pipe. His 
face and neck became smeared with blood 
and crushed flies. Another hour passed, 
and he continued to stand ready and alert 
to help the warden aboard and push the 
canoe into the swift water. 

Stacker came at last—and suddenly. 
Laidlaw felt the impact of his heavy body 
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in the very second of glimpsing him. 
Bruce was off his balance before he realized 
the treachery of it, and flat on his back a 
split second later. He fell hard on hard 
pebbles, with a hard knee in the pit of his 
stomach. His wrists snapped together as 
if of their own accord. He tried a kick— 
and his feet came together and remained 
so. He started a yell, only to have it 
smothered on his tongue with a mouthful 
of old sacking. He was lifted and deposit- 
ed in the canoe. The current caught the 
craft. 

“Two birds with one stone!” exulted 
the warden. 

IV 


LAIDLAW was too mad to think of his 
bonds and the depth of the water, too mad 
to care. He yanked up his strapped legs 
and flung them over a gunwale, twisting 
from the hips at the same moment. He 
heard Stacker swear as the canoe rolled 
over. He spilled out of it, feet first. His 
feet found the bottom of slippery, water- 
worn bowlders, only to be twitched from 
under him by the drag of the current. 

He was flung and twirled. Something 
prodded him, and he grabbed it between 
his shackled hands. It was a pole. He 
hung on to it, and whenever he struck rock 
bog feet or knees he made a desperate 
op. 

He felt as if all the water in the world 
had hold of him and hated him. It roared 
in his ears, It stepped on the back of his 
neck, and trampled him under every time 
he snatched half a breath of frothy air. It 
flapped him at the end of the mysterious 
pole like a wet blanket. 

He glimpsed a shine like lantern light, 
only to fall flat again in the snarling water. 
Then something seized him by the collar 
and dragged him out of it, high and dry. 
He rolled over on his back. The lantern 
shone full in his face, and he saw Dell Tray 
stooping over him. 

“ Handcuffed an’ hog-tied!” he gasped 
angrily. 

He felt a tug at his ankles. Then Dell 
and the lantern withdrew. He sat up. His 
feet were free. 

He saw the lantern bobbing and swing- 
ing along the edge of the river. He got - 
up stiffly and followed it unsteadily. He 
soon came up with it; and there stood Dell 
and the big warden. Stacker stood knee- 
deep in the river, hatless and dripping. 
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Dell put the lantern in Laidlaw’s shackled 
hands. 

“ Hold this, Bruce,” he said. “ Hold it 
high. Keep the light fair on us.” 

Laidlaw obeyed, in a daze. 

“Come out of that!” said Dell to the 
warden. 

“T got nothin’ against you,” replied 
gh “TI advise you to keep out of 

is.” 

“ You dirty, sneakin’ cheat!” cried Laid- 
law. ‘‘ Bust these here bracelets off me, 
Dell, an’ leave me handle him! I'll wipe 
up creation with him, if I hang for it!” 

“You shut up, Bruce, an’ hold that lan- 
tern steady. Come ashore, you Stacker! 
I hate to hurt my hands on you, for they’re 
worth money to me, but I'll risk it!” 

“ Zat so? Worth money to you, hey? 
Barber?” 

“No, I ain’t a barber, but I’ve trimmed 
some tough ones—and you’re next, you 





poor boob! Next after you comes Light- 
nin’ Guinnis, middleweight champ, in 
October.” 


The big warden uttered incredulous and 
scornful laughter, and waded ashore. 

“T warned you,” he said. ‘“ Never say 
I didn’t. I’m an officer of the law, and 
now you’re in for it!” 

Dell ‘Tray backed three paces and sig- 
naled to Laidlaw to hold the lantern a lit- 
tle higher. Stacker charged. It seemed 
to him that he had the whole wide world 
to charge in. He turned and charged again 
furiously. 

“If that’s what you call usin’ yer head, 
forget it, an’ use yer hands,” jeered Dell. 
“ This ain’t a Spanish bull ring.” 

The warden grabbed. For a second he 
appeared to envelope Dell in his mighty 
arms, but for only a second. Then they 
drooped, and he staggered back. Dell fol- 
lowed him, and Laidlaw followed both with 
the lantern. Stacker’s motions looked gro- 
tesque to Laidlaw, and Dell did not seem 
to be doing anything but skip with his feet 
and wriggle his shoulders; but suddenly the 
warden collapsed. 

“ Had enough?” asked Dell. 

Stacker turned over and sat up. 

“Ver canoe’s right here,” continued 
Dell. ‘“ You climb in and beat it. Go tell 
David Gerou about yer adventures on 
Crooked Creek—how you run away from 
the girl you promised to marry, an’ hand- 
cuffed an’ near drowned the man who 
helped you jilt her. Gerou would like that 
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story, and he’d laugh real hearty at this 
letter you wrote to Bruce. Angus found 
it on his kitchen floor an’ fetched it to me, 
Bruce must ’a’ dropped it.” 

“Leave me be!” moaned Stacker. “J 
feel kinder sick. Go in a minute. Won't 
come back.” 

“‘ Free my hands, an’ I'll take him all the 
way down to Millbrook. But for the old 
man, I’d stop there—or go farther,” said 
Laidlaw. 

“You sound real desperate, Bruce,” said 
Dell. “ You take Sue home—she’s hangin’ 
around here somewheres—and I’ll see this 
here champeen heartbreaker on his way 
myself.” 

He took the lantern from Laidlaw’s 
hands. Then Susan slipped from the shad- 
ows along the bank, took Laidlaw by an 
arm, and led him off. He was far too much 
confused and distressed to resist. 

“He won’t ever come back to Crooked 
Creek,”’ she whispered. 

Laidlaw roused himself at that. 

“What of it? I don’t care if he does. 
What do I care where he goes to, or who 
he marries?” 

“ Don’t be silly, Bruce! Can’t you see 
that was all a game? Dell thought of it 
first—to scare him away and save you 
from payin’ a fine or goin’ to jail.” 

“Game? What d’ye mean, game?” 

“T was only pretendin’ to—about—oh, 
don’t be stupid! It was Dell thought it 
up, so’s we’d have something on him to 
make him scairt to come back for you.” 

‘“‘He said you fell for him.” 

“The fool! It was t’other way round; 
but it was all a game, Bruce, far’s I was 
concerned.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“‘ I—I was scared you wouldn’t act natu- 
ral if you knew, and so was Dell. Besides, 
I wanted to see if you’d get real worked 
up about it. You're that quiet, Bruce— 
like you were so certain sure of me you 
didn’t care. And I saved you from him 
twice. Why don’t you grab me now, an’ 
kiss me?” 

“ Grab you, an’ him paddlin’ down river 
with the key? Get these here handcuffs 


off me, and I’ll grab you fast enough! Just 
try me!” 

Dunc Tray filed the chain of the hand- 
cuffs—but that was after Bruce Laidlaw 
had made the valuable discovery that 
shackled wrists are no impediment to 
kissing. 














The McGuires 


HOW DENNIS McGUIRE, OF THE FLATS, WITH NORAH, HIS WIFE, 
PATSY, THEIR INFANT SON, AND HOBBS, THEIR PRED- 
ATORY PIG, SPENT AN EVENTFUL DAY OF 
MINGLED TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 


By Cy Caldwell 


the afternoon sun, that part of the 

city known to the public, if not to 
the postal service, as the Flats, sprawled 
beside the river in all its candid unloveli- 
ness. While the white stone buildings of 
the distant city glistened like far castles in 
the sunlight, the unpainted board shacks 
of the dingy Flats refused to do anything 
but crouch on the ground, as if seeking to 
hide themselves in the gray dust which 
their exteriors so closely resembled. 

Some of the shacks near the river bank 
had been at least partially successful in 
their search for oblivion, for they had tum- 
bled down the bank in the last flood, and 
would disappear entirely in the next one. 
Others were disappearing through the 
forceful efforts of residents of the Flats, 
inveterate hunters of kindling wood, who 


Urea the warm, slanting rays of 


’ congregated at night and tore at the build- 


ings with axes—and with curses. 

Toward this unattractive residential dis- 
trict plodded the stooped, weary figure of 
a very small man in a postman’s uniform 
that had obviously been intended for a 
much larger person. Certainly Dennis 
McGuire, the small man who plodded 


along toward his home in the Flats, had 


done very little to fill it. He wasn’t even 
standing up straight in it as he slouched 
along, shaking his head slowly from side 
to side as he walked, and scuffling his feet 
in the dust. He seemed to be worried, for 
he blinked his watery blue eyes, twitched 
the corners of his mouth, and wrinkled his 
narrow forehead as he ambled along, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the river, and 
traveling more and more slowly, with every 
step. 
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As he neared the end of the dust-filled 
road, unadorned by sidewalks, but well 
filled with old tin cans, paper, and other 
rubbish, and arrived beside a gray shack 
clinging to the very edge of the bank, he 
came to a full stop beside a thin and dis- 
satisfied-looking pig that rooted in the dust 
before the shack. The pig snorted and 
looked up at the man with a pale blue eye 
that resembled, oddly enough, the eyes of 
Mr. McGuire himself, though the optic of 
the pig was much bolder than the man’s. 

“Good afthernoon, Hobbs,” said Mr. 
McGuire, with an: accent that could have 
been raised in no other place than Dublin. 

Hobbs replied with a grunt, regarded his 
owner for a moment, and again buried his 
snout in the dust. He had been christened 
Hobbs because McGuire had an English 
neighbor of that name, whom he disliked. 

McGuire stooped over the pig and 
scratched it gently behind the ears, while 
he looked wistfully and somewhat fearfully 
at the open door of his house. 

“Tis a foine toime ye’re havin’, Hobbs,” 
he said in a guarded voice. ‘“ Phwat a 
lucky pig ye ar-re not to be a postman—or 
married!” 

He sighed and crouched down in the 
dust with Hobbs, who looked up, winked 
a bold eye, and grunted as if in agreement. 

McGuire was what may surely be called 
a freak of nature—a timid Irishman. He 
had been exported from the Emerald Isle 
in a mixed lot of embryo policemen, poli- 
ticians, and general contractors; but while 
the rest of the shipment had leaped into 
politics or contracting or the police force, 
McGuire had shuffled into the Flats—and 
remained there. He had left it during day- 
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light hours and delved in the city streets, 
cut wood in back yards, peeled potatoes 
and washed dishes in restaurants, and done 
other menial jobs; but always at night he 
had returned to the Fiats little, if any, 
richer than when he had left in the morn- 
ing. 
“ Viss, Hobbs, ye’re lucky,” McGuire 
continued, while he scratched the recum- 
bent pig. “No wan to dishturb ye, no 
wor-rk to worrit ye, no job to lose. All 
ye have to do is sit in the dust an’ grow 
fat, like a big political boss.” 

As that last word naturally reminded 
McGuire of his wife, he looked at the 
house, and was immediately rewarded with 
a sight of his good lady framed in the door- 
way, which she filled entirely. For a mo- 
ment they regarded each other—she in the 
doorway, erect, dignified, he in the dust, 
crouching, shifty-eyed. 

“ Dinnis!” she exclaimed finally in a 
deep voice—a rich contralto, almost a 
barytone. 

The effect on Mr. McGuire was electri- 
cal. He jumped as if a current had been 
shot through him. 

“Ah, there ye ar-re, me darlint!” he 
exclaimed at last, with a poor affectation 
of pleasure that was entirely lost on his 
spouse, who regarded him very sternly. 

“Why ar-re ye playin’ wid the pig?” 
.asked Mrs. McGuire suspiciously. “Is it 
yer custom to shquat down in the r-road 
whin yer supper’s waitin’ on ye?” 

McGuire looked hurt. 

“ Surely ye’ll not begrudge me expindin’ 
a bit av affection on me own pig?” he ex- 
postulated mildly. “ Tis little enough he 
gets, poor crayture!” 

“Tis littie he needs,” declared Mrs. 
McGuire. ‘“ Food he wants, an’ food Oi 
gives him—sometimes.” 

“ Ah, well!” sighed McGuire. “A bit 
av affection is relished be pigs an’ postmin, 
too.” 

“ Dinnis,” said his wife solemnly, walk- 
ing over to him, “ have Oi ever bin wantin’ 
in affection to ye?” 

“Ye niver have,” replied McGuire ear- 


~~ nestly, still scratching the uninterested 


Hobbs, but not meeting his wife’s eye. 
“Look me in the eye, Dinnis,” Mrs. 
McGuire commanded sternly, bending over 
him as she spoke. “ Lave Hobbs be.” 
McGuire looked up, and let his eyes fall 
again. He could not encounter boldly that 


 unbending gaze. 
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“Ye’ve bin up to some divilmint, Din- 


nis,” declared his wife, planting her hands — 


on her hips and glaring at the cowering 
McGuire. “ Have ye lost this job, too?” 
“No,” said McGuire in a weak voice. 
He continued to scratch Hobbs, who 
emitted a snort, as if to express his unbe- 
lief. Mrs. McGuire accompanied Hobbs 
with another snort expressing still stronger 
unbelief. 
' “Lave Hobbs be,” she ordered, “ an’ 
come to supper.” 


II 


RISING with a sigh, McGuire followed 
his wife through the doorway into the bed- 
room, and thence through to the only other 
room in the house, the kitchen. This was 
a tiny room, filled to overflowing with a 
Stove, a table, a cupboard, a few chairs, 
and a powerful smell of corned beef and 
cabbage. Through the window, which 
looked out on the muddy river, the wes- 
tering sun sent his last rays to struggle 
with the rising steam of the cabbage, and 
to light up the little table with its red and 
white checked cloth and its heavy dishes 
aor with bread, potatoes, cabbage, and 
eef. 

“Fit fr a king!” said Mrs. McGuire, 
surveying the table, while McGuire hung 
up his cap and washed in a basin set ready 
for him on a chair; “ an’ too good f’r a 
loafer like yersilf,” she added with con- 
viction. 

To this McGuire made no response. He 
merely looked at the food, or the stove, or 
the faded prints on the walls—anywhere, 
in fact, except at Mrs. McGuire, who was 
grumbling to herself as she poured out the 
tea. 

She was an ample, red-headed lady, with 
a very large face in a perpetual state of 
flush. At the present time, as she periodi- 
cally glanced at McGuire — who was ex- 
tremely busy loading himself with corned 
beef and cabbage, assisted down with copi- 
ous drafts of hot tea—her face was stamped 
with a look of suspicion. 

“Ye needn’t tell me,” she rumbled at 
last. “ Oi kin tell be the snakin’ hangdog 
look on the face av ye that ye’ve lost this 
job, too; an’ me own cousin, Shamus 
O’More, goin’ to all that throuble to git 
it f’r ye!” 

“T have not,” said McGuire, through the 
cabbage. 

“Ye have not?” Mrs. McGuire stared 
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. unbelievingly. ‘“‘ Thin me eyes desave me! 


Ye’ve got the same snakin’ look ye always 
have whin ye’re foired. Oi’ve seen it fre- 
quint enough, land knows!” 

Mrs. McGuire solaced herself with a sip 
of tea, and glared at her husband. 

“°Tis a look Oi shud know be now,” 
she declared bitterly. “Oi get it reg’lar 
two weeks after ye git a job. Come now, 
Dinnis””— very briskly — “ phwat’s the 


matther?” 


“ Nawthin’ much,” said McGuire des- 
perately. “ Oi was thryin’ me bist to kape 
ut from ye, so’s ye wouldn’t be worrited. 
Oi got intil the divil an’ all av a row.” 

“Oi knowed ut!” exclaimed Mrs. Mc- 
Guire grimly, though with a certain satis- 
faction in her powers of deduction, or in- 
tuition, showing plainly in her voice. 
“That face av yours kin niver kape hid 
phwat’s in yer moind. Belike yer moind’s 
so shmall that a bit av news is crowded out 
av ut and breaks out in yer face.” 

“ Mebbe so,” agreed McGuire soothing- 
ly. “?’Twas only to shpare ye worry, 
Norah darlint.” 

“Don’t darlint me,” warned Mrs. Mc- 
Guire angrily, “or Oi’ll break a taste av 
crockery on ye—only f’r the waste av good 
chiny ’twould be! Tell me the throuble.” 

“Tt all come av a registhered letther,” 
admitted the worried McGuire, trying to 
get outside of his dinner and at the same 
time to favor his spouse with an account of 
his affairs. ‘ Tis a r-rule av the post office 
that registhered letthers must be give only 
to the wan they’re addressed to, or to 
phwat they call dooly accredited agints. 
Oi give a letther to a lad f’r his boss, an’ 
let the lad sign; an’ it seems the lad wasn’t 
wan av thim dooly accredited agints. He 
was the office bhoy, an’ not dooly accredit- 
ed a-tall.” 

“ An’ did ye not r-read the r-rules?” in- 
quired Mrs. McGuire loftily, and with a 
very grim look. 

“Qi did,” replied McGuire, eating with- 
out the pleasure he usually derived from 
the act; “but it takes min wid a collidge 
edgecation to understand wor-rds loike 
that. Oi t’ought it mint annywan in the 
office.” 

“Ye did, did ye?” Mrs. McGuire clat- 
tered her knife and fork angrily. “ Anny- 
wan shud know phwat ut mint.” 

“Av coorse,” agreed McGuire slyly. 
“ Phwat does ut mane, Norah darlint?” 
Wrathfully Mrs. McGuire arose and 
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bustled <bout the stove, clattering the pots 
and casting a look of contempt upon her 
husband. As a matter of fact, she hadn’t 
the haziest notion of what a duly accredit- 
ed agent might be; but she wasn’t going 
to let McGuire know that. With a mut- 
tered remark that the baby needed her, she 
went into the bedroom and woke up young 
Patrick McGuire, the exact center of the 
McGuire universe since the day of his ar- 
rival, some two years before. 

“Look at the infant son av ye!” she 
said, as she brought Patsy to the table and 
started to feed him. “If he knew phwat 
ye bin tellin’ me, he’d be ashamed f’r ye!” 

Thus smoothly and easily do wives wrig- 
gle out of embarrassing situations. Mc- 
Guire saw that his ruse had been unpro- 
ductive of any confusion in the enemy’s 
camp, so perforce he continued. 

“Whin Oi got back an’ handed in me 
registhry ‘shlip, the sup’rintindint says: 
‘ Phwat’s this name?’ he says, an’ points 
to where the lad had written down ‘ Willie 
Smith.’ I towld him. ‘’Tis the name,’ I 
says, ‘ av a young felly that wor-rks f’r the 
gintlemin the letther was f’r.’ 

“Ts ut, indade?’ he asts, very sneerin’. 
‘Did ye not r-read the list av dooly ac- 
credited agints in yer dishtrict?’ 

“¢ Qi did,’ says I. 

“¢ An’ is that name among thim?’ he 
asts, hittin’ the piece av paper a wallop. 

“Ut is not,’ says I, ’ but Oi thought 
ut wud be whin Oi brung ut back signed 
f’r that letther.’ . 

“ Well, he’s a big fat junk av a man wid 
a red face, an’ f’r as much as a minnut Oi 
thought he wud blow up. He tuk the bit 
av paper an’ shuck it, an’ f’r a bit he looked 
like he was goin’ to shake me. 

“Get back,’ he says at last, whin he 
could shpake. ‘Get back an’ procure the 
proper signatoore, or get the letther!’ 

“Oi run back most av the way, an’ be 
good luck an’ the saints’ guidance Oi found 
the gintlemin the letther belonged to. Av 
coorse he signed to wanst, an’ Oi tuk that 
paper back quick.” 

“Thin ye were all right!” sighed Mrs. 
McGuire, much relieved, as she fed a piece 
of bread soaked in milk to the infant Patsy. 

“In a manner of shpakin’ Oi was,” said 
McGuire. “ Whin Oi got back, the sup’r- 
intindint tuk the shlip, an’ says he: ‘ Ye’re 
only a timp’rary employee av the daypart- 
mint, an’ can be foired at anny minnut. 
Wan more mishtake, just wan, an’ out ye 
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go. Yer shtupidity is colossal,’ says he, 
‘an’ Oi’m not in a mood to be worrited wid 
boneheads. Oi have throubles av me own, 
an’ to shpare.’ ” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. McGuire, “ ’tis 
not so bad as I thought. Ye have lots av 
chances yet not to be foired.” 

Mr. McGuire shook his head. He was 
not so hopeful. 

“The very ould Nick is in the sup’rin- 
tindint,” he averred; “ an’ Oi don’t belave 
he raygards me wid pleasure. There’s no 
plazin’ him. He acts loike he was pos- 
sissed av the divil.” 

“ Thin may the divil fly away wid him!” 
cried Mrs. McGuire, turning her eyes to 
the ceiling as if in prayer. “ That is, if he 
comes betune us an’ our bread an’ butther. 
’Tis har-rd enough to get a foine job, but 
doubly har-rd to lose ut.” 

“Ut is so,” agreed McGuire fervently. 
“‘ Mebbe his bark is worse’n his bite. He 
has the name among the bhoys av bein’ 
short-timpered, but a very kind man whin 
he ain’t mad.” 

“Thin don’t go f’r to annoy him,” said 
Mrs. McGuire sternly. “ Niver fergit to 
obey thim r-rules agin.” 

“ Oi won’t,” promised McGuire, and fin- 
ished his supper with more zest. 

“Luk at the face av him!” said Mrs. 
McGuire, with pride, as she played with 
Patsy. ‘ He’s more like his father ivery 
day. The rale image he is, an’ no mish- 
take!” 

“ Bedad, an’ he is!” agreed McGuire, 
relieved to have the conversation run in 
these pleasant channels. 

“He'll niver fergit to obey the r-rules 
whin he wor-rks f’r the daypartmint,” 
said Mrs. McGuire, who had a wife’s natu- 
ral reluctance to drop a subject that was 
distasteful to her husband. 

“Lave me be, now, Norah,” begged Mc- 
Guire. “Oi niver get no pace in me own 
_ house.” 

“ Thin go out an’ chat wid Hobbs,” said 
Mrs. McGuire, as she cleared the table. 
“ Sure, ’tis little pace Oi have f’r worritin’ 
about you bein’ out av a job half the toime 
—an’ the long half, at that.” 

“ Oi’m not out av a job—not yit,” said 
McGuire. 

He retreated with dignity to the back 
yard, and spent the rest of the evening 
smoking his pipe and reading the postal 
regulations. They were dull reading, and 


he frequently stopped to relieve himself 
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with a word or two to Hobbs, who rooted 
lazily in the dust, apparently with as little 
enthusiasm for that job as McGuire had 
for his. 

“‘Oi shudden’t wonder, Hobbs, me lad,” 
mused McGuire, “ but ye’re gettin’ as lit- 
tle amusemint from that gardin as Oi’m 
gettin’ from this book. Readin’ an’ root- 
in’ is both poor divarshins.” 

It was almost dark before McGuire 
closed the book, which he had been keep- 
ing open mainly as a blind in case his wife 
should come out to inspect him. She had 
an uncomfortable opinion that a man 
should always be engaged in some sort of 
activity, either mental or physical; and the 
mental activity of holding a book open was 
less than the physical effort of, say, chop- 
ping kindling wood. 

He escorted Hobbs to the hut he had 
built for that complacent animal’s repose 
and shelter, urged him inside, and closed 
the door. 

“ Good night, Hobbs,” he said, and add- 
ed after a moment: “ At layste wan post- 
min wud change places wid ye; but ’twould 
be a change f’r the wor-rse f’r ye, Hobbs, 
me lad. Ye’re betther off as ye ar-re!” 

Shaking his head gently over this senti- 
ment, Mr. McGuire knocked. the ashes 
from his pipe, sighed, and entered his 
abode. 

Ill 


THE Flats roasted under the glaring sun 
of the next midday. Every one in the 
Flats roasted, too, including young Patsy 
and Mrs. McGuire. Patsy sat on the floor 
and bawled, stopped for a moment to re- 
gard the effect he was having on his 
mother, saw that he had not made sufficient 
impression, and bawled again with in- 
creased vim. 

Mrs. McGuire looked at him, and went 
on kneading bread. But for having to 
leave the bread to attend to him, Patsy 
would ere this have felt the weight of the 
maternal hand, for she knew that nothing 
ailed him, except heat, and that he was 
merely working off a surplus of bad tem- 
per—which she was in the habit of describ- 
ing as an inheritance from his father. 

As she worked, Mrs. McGuire sang lus- 
tily, and informed the entirely uninterested 
Patsy that “in them hills av love thrills 
lives a charmin’ shwate colleen.” Against 
this sweet lay the musical Patsy hurled his 
own song, with such telling effect upon his 
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mother’s harassed ears that she experienced 
some difficulty in keeping to the tune of 
her choice. It was a battle of sound be- 
tween them, and Patsy was winning easily, 
when Mrs. McGuire, her small stock of pa- 
tience worn to a thin edge, dropped the 
dough and seized her infant son. 

From that moment Patsy had a good 
excuse for noise, and used it to its utmost 
extent. His former efforts were nothing 
to what he put forth now; but Mrs. Mc- 
Guire returned to her kneading with an 
easier mind. She didn’t care so much for 
noise from Patsy when he really had some- 
thing to make a noise about, and there was 
not a doubt that he had been supplied with 
just cause for lamenting. Still, even so, 
it was annoying on a hot day, and she 
could have done very well without it. 

The thin and discontented Hobbs, who 
also suffered from the heat, chose this in- 
auspicious moment to put open the screen 
door with his snout and calmly enter in 
search of shade or nourishment. His calm- 
ness, however, was almost instantly trans- 
formed into frenzied excitement; for Mrs. 
McGuire, already exasperated, seized a 
poker and belabored him soundly. The 
unfortunate Hobbs now added his high so- 
prano voice to that of Patsy, while Mrs. 
McGuire screamed angrily for “the divil 
to fly away wid him.” 

As if in answer to her prayer, the front 
door was opened gently, and into the din 
of battle sidled, not the devil, but Mr. Mc- 
Guire, to be met by the frantic Hobbs 
searching madly for an avenue of escape. 
With squeals of anguish and terror, the pig 
cannonaded into Mr. McGuire and over- 
turned him, then dashed from the house 
through the open door. 

Mrs. McGuire was the first to recover 
from the turmoil of battle. She bent a 
stern gaze on the recumbent McGuire, who 
lay on the floor, apparently bereft of mo- 
tion, except for a rapid winking of his pale 
blue eyes. Mrs. McGuire filled her lungs 
with air, again and again, as if she couldn’t 
get enough of it to cool her. She seemed 
about to speak, but thought better of it, 
and with smoldering wrath in her eyes 
tramped back into the kitchen. 

As she again plunged into the kneading, 
McGuire rose slowly to his feet and fol- 
lowed her. 

“Don’t be afther takin’ on now, Norah 
darlint,” he said in shaky tones; “ but ’tis 
bad news Oi have f’r ye.” 


Pausing in the act of kneading, Mrs. 
McGuire planted two large floury fists in 
the dough and glared at her husband. 

“Ye needn’t tell me!” she began slowly 
and bitterly. ‘“ Seein’ ye home at this hour 
tells me all Oi need to know, an’ a dale 
more than Oi’d loike to know. Ye miserable 
loafer, ye! Ye’ve bin foired again!” 

McGuire hung his head and twirled his 
cap around nervously, looking everywhere 
except at Mrs. McGuire. 

“°Tis foired ye’ve bin!” she repeated 
angrily. “ Foired!” 

“ Har-rdly that,” said McGuire softly to 
the kitchen sink. “ Har-rdly that, but Oi 
have bin laid off, wor-rse luck.” 

“‘ An’ phwat’s the diff’rence?”” demanded 
his lady, roughly pounding the dough, as 
if it were McGuire. “ Laid off, indade!” 

McGuire hung up his hat and took a 
chair. He was feeling too weak to stand. 
He often felt that way when chatting with 
Mrs. McGuire. 

“T know it’s f’r not obeyin’ the rules,” 
said Mrs. McGuire suddenly. “I towld 
ye to obey thim rules, didn’t 1?” 

“It’s f’r obeyin’ the rules,” said Mc- 
Guire, with just the merest suggestion of 
firmness in his voice. 

“Huh!” Mrs. McGuire drew back her 
arm, as if to hurl at her partner in matri- 
mony a piece of dough that she had patted 
into shape for baking. Then, more for 
economy than for kindness, she diverted 
its course to a pan. “’Tis loike, now, 
they’ll be afther foirin’ ye f’r obeyin’ the 
rules, ye big hulkin’ loafer, ye!” 

As Mr. McGuire stood a bare five feet 
six even in his boots, and even when he 
stood quite straight, which was seldom, his 
wife’s brief description of him may be con- 
sidered as being due to her feelings, and 
not to her natural powers of observation. 
Still, McGuire would not have quarreled 
with this summing up of himself—certain- 
ly not with Mrs. McGuire. Instead, he 
ignored the slur, and proceeded to expiain. 
While not the most noble course, over a 
period of years he had found it to be 
safest. 

“Tis the truth Oi’m tellin’ ye now, dar- 
lint,” he said timidly. ‘Oi was foired f’r 
obeyin’ the rules, an’ not f’r annythin’ else. 
Here’s the way av ut—Oi was to the day 
coort wid a letther f’r Judge O’Sullivan— 
may the divil fly away wid the timper av 
him, the owld pig!—an’ as Oi wint in the 
lad be the dure says, ‘ Off wid yer cap!’ 
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“¢ Tis agin the rules,’ I says to him, ‘ f’r 
@ postmin to raymove anny part av his uni- 
form whoile on duty.’ 

“¢ Don’t tell me av yer rules,’ says he, 
mighty sharp. ‘Take off yer cap in the 
presince av the coort.’ 

“* Oi am not to raymove anny par-rt av 
me uniform whoile on duty,’ Oi says to 
him, firm an’ quiet. 

“ * Off wid it, ye ignorant felly!’ he says, 
an’ shtarted to push me out. At that I 
pushed him, an’ a lad up beyant the judge 
yells out, ‘Order in the coort! Order!’ 

“That woke up his honor the judge— 
an’ may the black curse av Tyrone sit on 
him! He looks about him loike a shtartled 
hin. ‘An’ phwat’s this, now?’ he clucks, 
lookin’ about him, an’ shtretchin’ his neck, 
an’ peerin’ over the top av his spectacles. 
‘ Phwat’s all this unseemly dishturbance?’ 
he asts. 

“Thin I shpoke up—an’ betther would 
it ’a’ bin f’r me if I’d kep’ me tongue be- 
tune me teeth—an’ says I, ‘ I’m not to ray- 
move anny part av me uniform whoile on 
duty. I’m only obeyin’ orders,’ I says, 

‘an’ this misbegotten son av perdition is 
intherferin’ wid me.’ 

“Order in the coort!’ yells | the lad up 
beyant the judge, f’r ivery wan in the place 
was laughin’. ‘Order!’ he says. 

“His honor shuck out his gown like a 
wet hin shakin’ her feathers, an’ mad an’ 
all he looked. ‘Put him out!’ he says. 
‘Clear the coort!’ 

“ An’ the lad forninst him turns himself 
on like a phoneygraft, an’ ‘Clear the 
coort!’ he shouts. ‘ Clear the coort!’ So 
they cleared the coort, an’ me with ut. 
Whin Oi finished me round an’ got back 
to the office, the sup’rintindint called me 
in. 

“¢ Phwat’s this divilmint ye’ve bin rais- 
in’ wid Judge O’Sullivan?’ he asts mighty 
sharp. ‘ He called me up an’ says ye dish- 
turbed his coort. Phwat’s more to the 
point,’ says he, mighty sour, ‘ ye’ve dish- 
turbed me, so ye’re laid off,’ he says.” 


IV 


For several moments after McGuire had 
finished speaking the comparative silence 
that descended on the McGuire household 
remained unbroken. It was silent com- 
pared to what had gone before. Only a 
low moaning sound came from Patsy, at- 
tentive on the floor; only a short grunt 
came from Mrs. McGuire. She laid a pan 
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of dough on the warming oven, to rise, and 
pondered over the details of this new catas- 
trophe, for the losing of a good job was 
nothing short of that. 

Mr. McGuire bowed forward in his 
chair, a picture of desolation; and even 
Patsy, neglected on the floor, seemed to 
be aware that something awful portended. 
He ceased moaning, and stared at his 
father with round, inquiring eyes. 

“Ye’re a bright lad!” commented Mrs. 
McGuire at last, picking up another pan 
of bread. “‘ A foine, upstandin’ lad ye ar-re 
—not! Look at the infant son av ye on 
the flure, ashamed av his own father!” 

The round-visaged Patsy was, in fact, 
regarding McGuire with as much of an 
expression of disapproval as his two-year- 
old countenance could encompass. Prob- 
ably this was indicative of no special mal- 
ice, for Patsy disapproved of many things, 
but McGuire, with his guilty conscience, 
thought that Patsy meant every atom of 
it for his father. He looked at Patsy, upon 
which Patsy burst into a dry, hard howl 
of grief, and pounded his infant heels on 
the floor. 

This demonstration of sorrow so un- 
manned the timid McGuire that he, too, 
began to cry—and with some reason, for it 
is a bitter thing to be out of work in the 
Flats. 

“?Tis unlucky Oi was born!” wailed 
McGuire, rocking himself back and forth. 
“Throuble is all Oi iver foind, anny 
place!” 

Upon this, the mother heart in Mrs. Mc- 
Guire’s ample bosom overflowed even that 
spacious container of emotion. Putting 
the bread pan hurriedly on a chair, she 
bounced over to her stricken husband and 
gathered him into her arms, as tenderly 
and as envelopingly as she might have 
gathered his son and heir. 

“Don’t ye be cryin’ now, Dinnis dar- 
lint,” she sobbed. ‘“ Sure, an’ ’tis yer own 
Norah will be shtandin’ ‘by ye, takin’ in 
washin’ agin, or goin’ out to wor-rk if 
nade be; an’ it’s foine an’ Brand we'll be 
doin’ till ye git a job agin.” 

“ But Oi was only obeyin’ the rules—” 
began McGuire. 

“Niver mind the rules,” his wife broke 
in. ‘We'll make out somehow, wid or 
widout thim. We lived befure we heard 
av rules, an’ we'll live afther they’ve all bin 
bruk; so howld yer sobbin’ now, Dinnis, 
lad.” 
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But she was crying, too, while she com- 
forted her husband, who was just a poor 
simple lad to be loved and scolded and 
taken care of like her other child, little 
Patsy. She was so much disturbed that 
she never even noticed Hobbs, whose mem- 
ory of past disasters was evidently short, 
as he thrust his bold snout in through the 
front door, gazed about him, and entered 
the kitchen. Nor did she hear a car drive 
up and stop, or see a stout, important- 
looking man stride up to the door. Only 
when the man knocked loudly on the door 
did she exclaim, “‘ The saints preserve us!” 
and loose McGuire from her embrace. 

She opened the screen door to the visi- 
tor, who entered, coughed a deprecatory 
cough, and, noting the traces of recent 
grief on the faces of the McGuires, seemed 
upon the point of beating a retreat. With 
an effort, however, he cleared his throat 
and spoke. 

“ McGuire,” he said gruffly, “I’m sorry 
about this morning. I was too hasty, and 
made no allowance for your being a new 
man. Thought I’d come and tell you, in 


case you were worried. You're not fired. 


Come back to work to-morrow. Things 
have been getting on my nerves. The wife 
was sick, and I’ve been worried, but she’s 
doing fine now. It’s a boy,” he added, 
with a rather sheepish grin, as he backed 
out before McGuire could gather his wits 
to make a single remark. 

“May the saints preserve ye!” cried 
Mrs. McGuire to the retreating figure; 
‘an’ may the lad be as foine a man as his 
father! I hope he heard me, Dinnis. The 
dear kind man he is not to wait befure 
drivin’ out here to give us the grand news!” 
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She stood in the doorway, watching the 
superintendent’s car bumping over the hot, 
dusty road. 

“°Tis lucky f’r you, Dinnis, me lad,” 
she said, “ an’ f’r Patsy an’ me, that there’s 
mothers in the world, an’ good min what 
loves thim. Hobbs, lave be that bread!” 

Again that day did tragedy enter the 
life of Hobbs in the form of an empty pail 
that jarred against his ribs. Again did 
Hobbs raise his voice to cry out against 
malign fate, in the person of Mrs. Mc- 
Guire, who charged down upon him just 
as he was regaling himself with the pan of 
bread, which she had incautiously left on 
a chair. 

Hobbs was a pig of action. Before the 
rib-battering pail had come to rest in a 
corner, and before another weapon could 
be brought to bear against him, he was 
through the screen of the door, without the 
delay of opening the door, and was fran- 
tically putting distance between himself 
and vengeance. 

“The good f’r nothin’ rascal av a pig!” 
cried Mrs. McGuire, brandishing a broom 
she had seized. In a rage she turned on 
McGuire, who had been an entirely silent 
and motionless witness of the routing of 
Hobbs. “As f’r you, Dinnis McGuire,” 
she shouted, while Patsy added his own 
special contribution to the din, “as f’r you, 
ye’re worse than Hobbs. If it hadn’t bin 
f’r you and yer throuble wid the post office, 
Oi’d shtill have that pan av bread. Git out 
av here, along wid Hobbs! An’—an’,” she 
added grimly, while McGuire slid past her 
and gained the free air outside, “‘ don’t ye 
niver obey thim domned postal rules 
agin!” 
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SHE spreads out all her gleaming charms; 
She draws me with her long, gold arms; 
And if I stir in her embrace, 

She shakes her jewels in my face. 


Sometimes, by cruel chemistry, 

Her gold turns stone, and crushes me; 
Her kisses sting like bitter dust, 

But I—I stay, because I must. 


Against her mocking heart I lie; 
She kills me—but I do not die; 
Fainting, I wait—and then 
I feel her goldenness again. 


Mella Russell McCallum 


















HERE are so many little mockeries. 
A youth named Alexander Napoleon 
King may develop into an obscure 
upholsterer’s meek helper, while plain John 
Smith turns out to be the very devil of a 
fellow. To coin a phrase: “ That’s life.” 

Now john H. Smith pondered this iden- 
tical angle as he strolled up Eighth Avenue 
in the soft spring dusk. John was firm in 
the opinion that he knew as much about 
life as a divorcee knows about marriage. 

He was twenty-three years and four 
months old, and while he realized that he 
did not possess the all-embracing knowl- 
edge that was his when he had received 
his baccalaureate degree about a year pre- 
viously—well, he admitted to himself that 
he was rather an unusual chap. For one 
thing, he knew more about romance than 
did Sir Walter Scott. 

If Solomon had lived in the period of 
John H. Smith, and had been having any 
marital trouble, he could have come to this 
all-wise youth and learned about women 
from him. This was the opinion of John 
H. Smith about John H. Smith. 

He liked this little old New York. Of 
course it had been a bit strange and cold 
at first, but then had come friends, picked 
up in queer little haunts in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, met at his rooming house, and made 
at the office. 

The office! John smiled somewhat de- 
risively. He wouldn’t be long at the office 
—not if he could help it. Wait until that 
play of his was put on. Oh, baby! 

Then John H. Smith would become J. 
Hampton Smith, the playwright. He 
would move to the Ritz, or he might even 
content himself with snug bachelor diggings 
on Park Avenue. 

“ Hello, Smithy!” 

John H. looked up. Harris, of the office 
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force, had called to him from amid the 
traffic at Eighth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street. 

“ Hello, Harris!” he called back. He 
felt flattered to be met and called by name 
during a casual stroll in this city of un- 
caring millions. 

“* How’s the budding playwright?” Har- 
ris asked, as he passed by. 

John Smith deigned no vocal answer. He 
gave a perfunctory smile and a careless nod 
to indicate that things were so-so. 

Budding playwright! That would be 
just about what Harris would say, natu- 
rally. A little encouragement—and Harris 
would probably add that it looked like 
rain. 

John H. hated bromides and platitudes. 
But with the play finished and produced 
he could get entirely away from that ob- 
vious crowd at the office. 

He continued uptown a few blocks, then 
crossed the street westward, bound for his 
room in the quaint old Chelsea section. 
Pictures were being limned in his mind as 
he walked along, half-dreaming. He won- 
dered if any one in the throngs he passed 
had this same gift of imagery. 

For instance, that foreign butcher in the 
blood-spattered apron, with the Rhode Is- 
land Red feather stuck jauntily in his hat- 
band, looked like a member of the Bersa- 
glieri with a plumed helmet; a dull youth 
with a three-pronged ice pick, chipping ice 
in a butter tub before a fish market, might 
have been Neptune with his trident; the 
delicatessen man with the wavy-bladed 
sandwich knife resembled a Malay with 
his creese. John H. Smith would sail the 
seas and study all those lands—when his 
play was produced. 

He turned toward the river, gazed into 
the silver-and-charcoal clouds above the 





















factory district, and noted that the evening 
sky over Jersey looked like a huge cyclo- 
rama, hanging without a wrinkle. He won- 
dered if he could work a “ cyc” into that 
Riviera set in his third act. And so, with 
this thought, he turned into the vestibule 
of a drab-looking house and mounted to his 
rear room. 

A sheet of the play manuscript was in 
his typewriter. It was marked Page 4. 

John H. Smith had youth and, naturally, 
confidence. He was ambitious in a dreamy 
sort of way. He had imagination, plenty 
of it. But the real truth is that John H. 
Smith was not exactly crazy about work. 


II 


Joun touched a match to the fire he had 
laid that morning, for he liked luxury, and 
an open fire can make luxury even in a 
run-down Chelsea back room. It would be 
comfortable enough if he kept the window 
open. 

He drew a saggy chair away from the 
fire’s first fierce heat, kindled his pipe, and 
rested his feet on the low-silled window. A 
drowsy spring shower was playing a croon- 
ing song on the leaves of the old ailanthus 
tree, brought as a slip from China by some 
sentimental sailorman years ago to bloom 
in a New York back yard. 

John needed little provocation to wean 
him from his work, and the voice of the 
rain was seductive. Twice he tapped the 
dottle from the bowl of his pipe. Now he 
must really get to work at the typewriter. 

The telephone bell lured him from his 
comfortable posture. The service hadn’t 
been cut off, after all. Well, he would pay 
the bill if they gave him time. 

“ Hello,” he called into the mouthpiece. 
“Oh, hello, Gina! Sure I’m home. Do 
you think I’m talking from the office when 
you call this number? 

“May you come up? Say, lay off un- 
necessary questions, will you? ‘Of course 
you may. I have a fire going, and some 
gin that will be going when you get here. 

“Who? Martha? Oh, bring her along—- 
if you want to,” he added, listlessly. 

His eyes had an alcoholic gleam when 
he pressed the door opener a few moments 
later. Feminine steps were heard on the 
stairs. The stridor of Gina Ward’s laugh 
floated up. 

John Smith looked over the banister. 
Yes, Martha Latham was trailing along. 
“Ello, lydies,” John H. greeted them, 
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using a dialect for no reason at all. “ May- 
be you’d be ’avin’ a peg o’ gin-an’-bitters— 
without the bitters. Eh, wot?” 

“We don’t mean maybe,” was Gina’s 
come-back. 

But Martha was silent, and there was 
disappointment in her gray eyes. 

“ You and your old gin,” she reproached 
gently, as she followed Gina into the room. 
“We've come to visit you a few minutes, 
not your gin bottle. We felt a little guilty 
at disturbing you. We thought you might 
be working—on the play, you know.” 

“So’s yer ole man!” Gina lilted, with 
her rare originality. ‘I don’t suppose just 
one of these would kill a girl; would it?” 
she asked, as she tilted the square bottle. 

“None for me, plcase,” Martha said, 
softening her prim expression with a smile. 
. No, I’m not a White Ribboner, exacily, 

ut—” 

“ Accent on the ‘exactly,’” Gina chir- 
ruped. 

“—but it just doesn’t seem to agree with 
me,” Martha finished. ‘“ Well, how many 
pages have you completed?” And then, 
after a look at the typewriter: “ Oh, John! 
— had that same sheet in night before 
ast.” 

“Correct as hell, mademoiselle,” John 
agreed, as he raised his glass. “To your 
eyes, ladies, or your ears, and all that sort 
of thing, y’ know.” He swallowed the 
liquor, grimaced, and set down the glass. 

“ An artist can’t work like a bricklayer,” 
was his defense. “No union hours, you 
know, Martha.” 

“Say, if you were a union workman 
we'd take you for more than gin,” Gina 
said. ‘“ We’d lead you to a night club and 
drink bubble water. But things being as 
they is, Jack, dear—” She extended her 
glass for some more nonunion beverage. 

“‘T suppose you do need a little inspira- 
tion for this sort of work,” Martha con- 
ceded. 

“ Inspiration,” Gina repeated. “ TI’ll say. 
At least a pint of it every night.” She re- 
acted humorously to forbidden beverages 
or the mere discussion of them, and she 
never failed to applaud Prohibition gags 
wherever mentioned. 

“Inspiration is the very word,” John H. 
proclaimed, ignoring Gina’s comment. 
“Now you are talking like a real human 
being, Martha. A fellow doing this kind 
of work needs a goad, a pace-maker, too. 
Otherwise he might as well try to get bed- 
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time talks out of a radio set without a 


hook-up. 

“ That’s the literary figure I wanted,” 
he continued. He stared through the open 
window at the squalor of Chelsea back 
yards. A sort of alcoholic aristocracy had 
come over him. 

“A hook-up,” he repeated. “A fellow 
plugs along for weeks; all he does is spoil 
good paper. Then he gets an idea, an in- 
spiration, a hook-up, what you will. As a 
result he does more work, or at least 
achieves more than a plodder would in 
years. A flash of genius has more juice 
back of it than a lifetime of routine en- 
deavor. 

“Not that I mean—necessarily—that 
I’m a genius,” he added haltingly, and 
paused. After all, he was a pretty smooth 
chap; and it was his room and his gin. 

“Tt seems to me,” was Martha’s disap- 
pointing contribution, “that I’ve heard 
somewhere that genius is the capacity for 
taking infinite pains. We know you have 


brains, John, but they can’t make that play 
grow in the typewriter unless you use your 
fingers, too. If you’d only work harder—” 


“T’m coming to that,” John interrupted. 
“Ladies, gin drinking and otherwise, I 
wish to announce to this assemblage that 
Mr. John Hampton Smith has found his 
hook-up at last. This play of mine ’Il be 
finished inside of a month, and it’s going 
to be produced.” 

“ Oh, I do hope so!” Martha cried. “I 
hope you mean what you say—about the 
work.” 

“ Wait!” was the triumphant command. 
“ My hook-up,” John H. went on, gran- 
diloquently, “ came to me last night as I 
sat here. It’s—well, just step over here, 
my friends. See those windows—the rear 
ones on the next street? Those windows 
are going to be my inspiration, my hook- 
up. I don’t have to see the occupants of 
those furnished rooms to feel a sense of 
companionship with them. Those windows 
tell me who the people are, or rather what 
they are.” 

“A little too deep for me, sheik,” Gina 
remarked. 

“Tt would be,” Smith retorted. ‘“ Give 
me a chance. Take that window that’s 
even with the pulley pole. Get the old- 
fashioned lace curtains, always stiff and 
clean in spite of the soft-coal smoke. The 
woman who lives there—for of course it’s 
a woman; no man would have just that 
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kind of curtains—is an old maid. She’s 
not one of your arty, newfangled bachelor 
girls, but a plain old maid.” 

“Yeah?” Gina yawned. 

“Now take the window next to it: the 
clothes line from that room connects with 
the same pulley pole. Every day on that 
line there’s some little slip of crépe de 
Chine, a pair of silk stockings, something 
intimate as well as decorative. In that 
room, I'll lay odds, lives some ingénue, or 
possibly a chorine; certainly some stage 
dame. I’ve glimpsed her at the window 
hanging out things once in awhile. But 
no flirtations from me, girls. Why?” 

“T’ll bite,” Gina said. “Why?” 

“ Because that would be lost time. She’s 
a conservative little trick or she wouldn’t 
be living in a dump like that. I guess her 
show must have closed. Her electric light 
goes out between ten and eleven every 
night.” 

“‘ Good logic,” Martha admitted. “Oh, 
I know you have imagination, John. All 
you need to do is work.” 

“You'd make a good detective,” Gina 
said. “ But you’re too handsome, Jackie, 
and you don’t wear square-toed shoes or an 
iron hat.” 

“ Easy on the laughs, there, Gina,” John 
H. chided her. “I’m really serious, for 
once. Now the fellow that lives on the top 
floor over there is a rounder; kind of an 
old guy; dresses sporty. Once a bottle 
crashed from that window to the back yard, 
and I’ve heard a phonograph going over 
there, and loud female laughter a couple of 
times. A rounder, that’s what he is. 

“ And, finally,” John H. said solemnly, 
“T’m coming to my point—my hook-up. 
Take that window right opposite mine. 
The shade is always down, but once in 
awhile I’ve seen the shadow of a man with 
a book. The fellow evidently works in the 
daytime; some mechanic. The light stays 
on until one or two in the morning; but 
sometimes it goes out as early as midnight. 
Then I’ve looked out at six in the morning 
—when I’ve come home from parties—and 
I’ve seen it burning. No noise in there; 
always the quiet of a study.” 

“ Wotta life!” Gina remarked. 

“ That fellow is a student—a worker,” 
John H. continued severely. ‘ You’d like 
him, Martha. If he is a mechanic, maybe 
he’s studying to be an engineer. He’s a 
toiler, a plugger, a grind filled with the 
ambitions which make one disregard hours 











and consider the necessity for sleep as a 
flaw in the scheme of creation.” 

“ Say, you couldn’t continue this in our 
next, could you?” Gina asked. 

“ Sh-h!” Martha warned. “TI think it’s 
interesting—very.” 

John Smith colored at Gina’s irrever- 
ence. 

“T can’t be frivolous about this,” he 
chided. “ Fact, I’m not as frivolous as you 
girls seem to think I am sometimes. You’re 
right in what you say, Martha. A fellow 
has to work to get anywhere. Brains alone 
won’t do. And now for the announcement: 

“ By God, I’m going to make that fellow 
my pace-maker, my hook-up. One month 
will get my play done at that gait. I can 
stand it for a month—just about. Starting 
with to-night—well, to-morrow night—l’m 
going to work as long as that fellow’s light 
burns! 

“Tf that dub can work, so can I. The 
rain, dripping from the ailanthus tree, 
never lures that worker from his task; the 
moonlight, streaming on the roofs and 
chimneys and filling the courts with shad- 
ows, has no power to interrupt him.” 

“You're cuckoo!” Gina accused. Her 
high-pitched laughter jarred. 

“‘ Sh-h!” Martha warned again. “I love 
to hear you talk that way, John. Oh, I 
think that plan is a flash of genius. Listen! 
You know how you're inclined to procrasti- 
nate—just a little, maybe? Gina and I 
will go now. You rest awhile, and start it 
to-night, John. It’s early yet. Oh, I think 
that’s wonderful, the more I consider it— 
imaginative and yet practical!” 

“ Well, I rather thought so,” John H. said 
modestly. “I'll sit here and smoke a few 
minutes. And when that guy’s light goes 
on, mine goes on. Then this campaign of 
work is launched.” 


III 


For once in his life John H. Smith was 
actually working—and working hard. Two 
months had passed since his plan had beerf 
outlined to Gina Ward and Martha La- 
tham. 

As usual, the work had taken quite 
awhile longer than the plans had promised. 
He consumed a great deal of tobacco, a 
fairish amount of gin, and occasionally re- 
enforced himself with a small tin bucket 
of black coffee from the lunch room on the 
corner of Eighth Avenue. 
John H. was an egomaniac. 


He drove 
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himself onward, for, after all, this was his 
own pet theory, his creation; he would not 
let it fail. 

Lord! If he could only take some sopo- 
rific drug and come out of it a few weeks 
later with his play finished. He was sure 
that no manager with a grain of sense could 
turn it down. John Hampton Smith was 
now twenty-three and a half years old. 

He had even withstood the sieges of the 
vivacious Gina. 

“ Hello, old slave,” she had greeted him 
one night. “ The front door was open, and 
I sneaked up. Say, that typewriter sounds 
like a boiler shop from downstairs.” 

“Begone, woman!” John H. command- 
ed, serio-comically. ‘ For God’s sake, hit 
that gin bottle quick, and then drag your- 
self down them thar stairs. I’ve got a 
string of thought to-night—and the light’s 
still burning across the way. After I get 
this thing over, Gina—oh, baby!—what 
times we'll have—you and I! Hoofing it 
till morning, taxi-ing home full of rum and 
delight, and maybe—just maybe, Gina—” 

He finished the thought by rising from 
his chair, crossing the room and planting 
an emphatic kiss on the girl’s crimson 
smear of a mouth. 

“ Hey, don’t give me any of those little 
in-between dabs,” she chided. ‘“ Work or 
love, but don’t stop work to love and then 
jump back to work. I’m here to announce 
that it’s a real man’s full-time job to love 
me right,” she boasted. “ I’m getting tired 
of the dull stuff around these dumps. I’m 
going out with a show.” 

“A show? At this season?” 

Gina lit a cigarette, and inhaled it 
efficiently. 

“Sure, why not?” she demanded. 
“Course it’s not on Broadway, but then 
I need the experience. Masterson, the 
manager, says I got the looks and the fig- 
ure, and that Broadway’ll be mine yet. He 
says I’m too pretty to vegetate as a 
stenog.”” 

“ An original line.” 

“T suppose that’s sarcasm. Of course 
you don’t think that, do you?” The girl 
looked up provocatively, and pouted her 
too-red lips. 

“What am I supposed to say?” John 
Smith countered. ‘“ Supposing some chro- 
mo of a dame asked me the same thing— 
what the hell could I say but ‘ yes’? Oh, 
but Gina,” he added, hastily, ‘“‘ of course 
I think so. I’m not obvious in my com- 
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pliments—I can’t be obvious—but I do 
care for you. That’s one reason why I’m 
working so hard. And say, I’ve done a 
good night’s trick, and I’ve got ten bucks 
in my pocket. Let’s go down to Sam’s 
place and inhale a few of those gasoline 
cocktails.” 

“Too late, that invitation,” Gina ob- 
jected, “‘ and too incidental. You have to 
be talked into a date. I’ve got an appoint- 
ment with Masterson at nine, so don’t 
worry, worker, I won’t hold you up long. 
Life’s too short to spend in this atmos- 
phere. It’s got worse since you became so 
industrious and mid-Victorian. It might 
be all right for Martha. By the way, we’re 
splitting, vou know.” 

“TI didn’t know. I haven’t seen Martha 
for ages.” 

“ That’s tough.” Gina flipped her ciga- 
rette stub into the dead fireplace. 

“*She’s such wild company,” she added, 
and her lips curled scornfully. ‘ You know 
I never picked her for a roommate. She 
was just wished on me; it was better to 
have a nice double room at twelve for the 
both of us than pay eight for a stuffy little 
dump with a day bed and a mangy chair. 
She’s giving up the room—she can’t carry 
it with me out on the road. I’m leaving 
to-morrow night. We open for eight weeks 
at some summer park near Pittsburgh. 
Well, it seems to me I’ve heard of the 
Smoky City millionaires.” 

When she had gone, John H. Smith 
smoked awhile and gazed at the lights in 
the Chelsea back windows. Gina! She 
was attractive, there was no doubt about 
it. It was apparent, though, that she sim- 
ply regarded him as any other handsome 
young fellow. 

He strolled over and threw a glance in 
the mirror over the fireplace. Gina couldn’t 
be expected to follow the subtleties of a 
mind like his. But, Lord, she was appeal- 
ing! 

He forced himself back to his work. 
Tap! Tap! Tap-tap! 

Lady Revel glides in, right upper en- 
trance. “I have left Lord Revel, Horace. 
I have my own five thousand pounds a 
year, you know. We'll steam down to the 
Riviera, you and I. I have my fortune, 
Horace. You have your handsome face, 
your wonderful physique, your genius— 
Horace!” 

John Hampton Smith was nearing the 
second curtain, the climax of his play. 
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The light was still burning across the 
way in the worker’s room. 
Tap! Tap! 
IV 


JouN H. Situ held the tattered manu- 
script in his hands, made a desperate ges- 
ture toward the darting flames in the grate, 
and compromised by hurling the play 
script across the room. Good Lord!— 
twenty-four years old, and nothing accom- 
plished! 

His play had been turned down right 
and left, sometimes with cruel, barbed 
quips from the sneering lips of cynical play 
readers. The final comment had stung. 

“ Hold it till next summer and try it at 
the offices of the Eastern Wheel,” Weil had 
said. John H. thought of all the politics, 
the diplomacy, the salesmanship he had 
used to get to Weil personally. He burned 
inwardly. He knew enough about the 
show business to know that the Eastern 
Wheel ran burlesque only. 

Then there had been Curry, the million- 
aire friend of his Uncle John. Money was 
no object to him; a patron of the arts; a 
born theatrical “ angel,” if ever there was 
one. 

“I’ve backed a couple of productions,” 
Curry had told him in his office that sultry 
afternoon. ‘“ But good Heavens, my boy, 
Id want one chance in a hundred, any- 
how. This thing is—well, it may do you 
good to know the truth. It’s drivel. Your 
Monte Carlo is a movieized version. As a 
matter of fact, any one who’d ever been 
there—as I have—would know that it ’d 
be the off-season at the period you men- 
tion. But you’re young yet. Don’t get 
discouraged. You’re clever with words— 
word pictures. Better live a few years 
more and try to capture an idea.” 

Pretty insolent, these rich men could be; 
sheltered, overfed, sure of themselves. John 
H. Smith picked up the script by J. Hamp- 
ton Smith and tried to read it over. Well, 
there was quite a little business offstage, 
and some of the slang was a little stale now. 
But he had seen worse. He felt quite sure 
of this. 

The play dropped to the floor. John H. 
snapped out the light, cocked his feet on 
the low sill and settled back on his spine. 

The December air was nippy. It was 
just the right kind of a night for an open 
fire, and the tobacco tasted good. This 
was some of Harris’s pet brand. 
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Not such a bad scout, Harris, when he 
got away from the office. He had moved 
into the vacant room next door to John H. 
some weeks previous. Harris was a little 
old-fashioned, of course; talked about 
eventually getting “the right little girl,” 
and tried to get up a quartet for harmoniz- 
ing, occasionally. 

John H. continued to smoke and gaze 
at the windows across the yards Pulley 
poles rose stark and bare; there was a net- 
work of clotheslines, stiff articles of under- 
clothing whipping about-in the drear De- 
cember wind. 

These windows of Chelsea were dark 
and cheerless, all except the two directly 
opposite. They gleamed out like a pair of 
brilliant eyes from a forbidding face. 

One of the lighted windows was that of 
the worker. Young Mr. Smith smiled a 
little ruefully. The worker! Not so much 
of a hook-up, that idea of his, after all. 
The play was hopeless, a symbol of months 
of toil, but of no real value. 

And yet, as he sat and smoked and 
drowsed, John H. considered the situation. 
A little peace and calm seemed to soar in 
from the quiet winter night and enter his 
soul. After all, his system had put him in 
the habit of working. 

He was doing better at the office, prob- 
ably because he had really learned to work, 
and because of the grim realization that the 
office job would have to continue now. No 
suite at the Ritz; no snug little apartment 
on Park Avenue— Oh, well! 


It might have been ten minutes he slept; 
it might have been a couple of hours. The 
air of the room was smoky. John H. turned 
sleepily and looked at the fire. It had 
burned down to a crimson core of heat. 

“ Smithy!” 

It was Harris pounding on the door. 

“ Are you in there, old man? Look out 
the window—the flats.” 

John H. walked to the window. Great 
clouds of smoke eddied through the window 
that marked the room next to that of the 
worker across the way. A thin little tongue 
of orange flame darted out over the sill. 
Smith opened the door. 

“When did it start?” he asked. 

“T don’t know—just came in myself,” 
Harris said. “ That old tinder box ’ll be 
gone in an hour. Suppose we’re safe enough 
here; the wind isn’t very high. Let’s go 
down in the yard and see what’s doing.” 
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John H. slipped into his overcoat. 
“ Sure, I need a little excitement,” he 
agreed. ‘Sort of in the dumps to-night.” 

“Heard from your play yet? Any re- 
port on it?” 

“ No.” 

The playwright winced at the question. 
Damn it! Why wouldn’t they stop asking 
him about the confounded old play? He 
was through with it. What business was 
it of theirs, anyhow? 

Harris was persistent. 

““T remember you told me you submit- 
ted it some time ago,” he reminded John 
H. ‘i know I usually got mine back in 
about four weeks.” 

Harris lJaughed—a little embarrassed 
laugh, and added: ‘“ Mine was bunk, of 
course. I guess everybody thinks he can 
write a play, but I know one that found 
out he couldn’t.” 

John H. searched his companion’s face 
for any mark of guile. He found none. 

“ Let’s go,” he suggested. The subject 
of play writing annoyed him. He led Har- 
ris down the stuffy stairway. 

“ Say,” Harris said, as they emerged into 
the December chill, “those flames are 
spreading, don’t you think so? There’s the 
engines—hear ’em? By Golly! Look up 
at that window!” 

He pointed. A robed figure with a cloth 
wrapped about the face was framed in the 
smoke that poured from the room of the 
worker, John H.’s hook-up. 

“ Trapped, probably,” was Harris’s opin- 
ion. “Say, these firemen take chances at 
that, don’t they? Hey! Beat it out 
through the front!” he yelled at the figure 
in the smoke. And then to Smith: 
“Darned fool! Or I wonder if the front 
way might be cut off. Look at that room 
next door! Wait here.” 

He shinned up the trunk of the ailan- 
thus tree, caught hold of the high board 
fence and dropped on the other side. “ I'll 
tell °em out front,” he called back. 

John H. sprang for the fence, made it, 
and saw Harris disappearing into the 
smoky hallway that led to the street. He 
looked up. There was less smoke now in 
the room of the worker. A pane of win- 
dow glass broke from the heat and jangled 
to the ground. 


V 


Joun H. SMITH was removing his over- 
coat. He lowered himself from the fence, 
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ran back toward the pulley pole, took one 
last look at the window of the worker, and 
ascended the pole with monkeylike agility. 

“ Stay there!” he shouted to the robed 
figure. “ Don’t jump!” 

Then, hand over hand, he made his way 
along the clothesline that led to the work- 
er’s window. He looked down. 

A hose had been dragged through the 
narrow hallway of the burning house. A 
white jet of water was thudding against 
the worker’s window. 

The figure had disappeared. There was 
some shouting below John H. 

He couldn’t turn back now. It was as 
far to the pulley pole as to the window. 
Good thing they were shooting the water 
at the sill. If the clothesline burned away 
at this point—John H. shuddered and 
nearly lost his grip. He would fall to the 
back yard and break his back. 

He was nearing the window now. A 
jet of water almost tore him from the line. 
It chilled him to the bone. Well, it would 
be hot enough soon. 

He clutched the window sill, drew him- 
self up, and toppled into the smoky room. 
A robed creature cowered in the corner. 

Then John H. solved the mystery of the 
desperate figure at the rear window. “ No 
wonder!” he said aloud. 

The door into the hall was open. To 
look through it was like gazing into the 
mouth of a fiery furnace. 

“ Quick!” he called to the robed figure. 
“ Pull yourself together— Well, for God’s 
sake, Martha!” : 

John H.’s discovery, as the lurid light 
illumined the girl’s face, nearly unnerved 
him. He had expected to find a man who 
could aid in his own rescue, and here was 
a panic-stricken girl. He dragged her erect, 
and suddenly his initiative clicked. 

The upended day bed, bared to its rusty 
springs, would serve as an improvised lad- 
der. He snatched up a book from her read- 
ing table and threw it with speed and accu- 
racy through the glass of the skylight over- 
head and thus opened a way to the roof. 

“ Hustle up, Martha!” he yelled. “ Don’t 
stand there! Climb up—quick!” 

“ But—but how will you—?” she began. 

John H.’s answer was to lift the girl 
bodily and place her foot on one of the 
spiral springs. 

“ Don’t worry about me,” he command- 
ed. “I'll follow. Once on the roof we'll 
be all right.” 
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Five minutes later, smoke begrimed, 
chattering from cold, and looking very 
much unlike a hero, John H. Smith was 
helping a hysterical, robed figure down 
through the skylight of another house. Still 
later, he asked: “What were you doing 
over there across the way, Martha?” 

The girl’s eyes were calm now, and soft 
and luminous. 

““T’ve been living there,” she replied. 
“It was when Gina left to go out with the 
show. The fellow you called the worker 
was a lazy thing, or so Mrs. Mack, the 
landlady, claimed. He used to lie on the 
bed and read and smoke cigarettes. He 
took the smaller room next door, and I’d 
like to bet he started that fire to-night, 
smoking in bed. That’s what kept his light 
burning, John. But he served a purpose, 
so when he moved I took the room.” 

John H. had many faults, but lack of 
intuition was not one of them. He reached 
over and took Martha’s hands. 

‘““And you kept the light burning all 
hours of night. Why, Martha?” 

‘“‘ I—I don’t know,” she faltered, but she 
hid her head on his shoulder. 

“ Why?” John H. insisted. 

‘“ Because—because I warted to see you 
succeed, John,” she replied. “It only cost 
a dollar or so more a month on the light 
bill, and I put a screen between the bed 
and the light when I wanted to sleep. I 
got used to it, anyhow, when I roomed 
with Gina. She used to sit up and smoke, 
or wash her hair after I went to bed at 
night. Have you heard from her?” 

“Gina!” John H. repeated scathingly. 
“T’m through with the Ginas of this world. 
You see, what I am is a darned, visionary 
fool, looking at buildings, cathedrals, office 
buildings, seeing not only the brick and 
stone but the builders excavating, sweat- 
ing, putting in the plumbing—writing little 
dramas in my mind of the extra things I 
thought I saw. And I couldn’t see what a 
priceless jewel was before me all the time, 
Martha. Kiss me!” 

The girl yielded, but a tide of crimson 
arose to her face. 

“A few of ’em still blush,” John H. ob- 
served. ‘ Martha, I think you’re what my 
friend Harris would call ‘ the right girl.’” 

“ Who is Harris?” 

“ Harris,” John H. explained, “is one 
good scout who has been cured of play 
writing, too; and I think he’ll stand up for 
us when we’re married.” 
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IN THIS ROMANCE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD LADY LUCK 


Velvet 


HAD TO WORK OVERTIME TO PROVE THE MAXIM 


THAT IT PAYS 


HE Flotz Chemical Company had 
never spent a nickel for advertising 
and it was doing nicely, thank you. 
This failure to apply the greatest of mod- 
ern sales stimulants to the business was not 
surprising, for Flotz Bianamid was not a 
commodity that lent itself readily to wide 
exploitation. 

It was sold only in bulk to a small num- 
ber of large buyers. The general public 
knew nothing about it, and would have 
been uninterested if it had. But Andrew 
Glinn was determined to change all that. 

Andrew had heard the call of advertis- 
ing. He felt that he was ordained to 
preach some gospel in the market place. 
And he did not propose to have his mission 
thwarted by the chance circumstance that 
had given him the gospel of Bianamid 
rather than of soup, or soap, or radio sets. 

Julie Forster was the first to hear of 
Andrew’s plans. He said one evening as 
he arrived on Julie’s front porch promptly 
at eight o’clock as usual, “ Let’s not go to 
the movies to-night; I’d rather talk. I’ve 
got something important to tell you.” 

Julie believed that those who are en- 
gaged to become as one, as soon as he can 
get enough money, should confide freely in 
each other. She even believed that this 
practice could be carried down the years 
of matrimony, and that it would perma- 
nently insure a beautiful trust and under- 
standing. 

Believing thus, she took pleasure in the 
noble self-sacrifice of putting down the 
thought that this was the last night of her 
favorite movie hero at the Diamond 
Theater. 

“T don’t care a thing about going,” she 
said, leading the way to the vine-sheltered 
hammock. “ Tell me all about it.” 
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TO ADVERTISE 





“The worst of it is,” said Andrew, when 
he had sat down in the position appropriate 
to the obscurity, the company, and the 
status of accepted suitor, “I’m not going 
to be able to see you so often—not every 
night.” 

“T thought you said it was something 
important,” she replied. ‘“ Don’t; that’s 
not comfortable. Let me sit this way.” 

“ Now please, dear, wait till I explain. 
Don’t get sore till you hear about it. It’s 
just so we can get married sooner. You 
want to get married, don’t you?” 

‘““Why, my dear, I’m not the least bit 
sore. It’s just that your fountain pen was 
hurting my chin. I’m listening. Go on; 
you were going to explain how we could 
get. married sooner if we didn’t see each 
other so much.” 

They sat in silence, not looking at one 
another. He found her hand limp and un- 
responsive. An attempt to regain the 
former friendliness failed. He was hurt 
and disappointed. The plans he had been 
so eager to unfold had lost their signifi- 
cance. He didn’t care whether anybody 
ever heard of Flotz Bianamid. 

“ Andy.” 

“ Sweetheart.” 

The appropriate atmosphere was reés- 
tablished spontaneously. For a time they 
were breathless in the rapture of consoli- 
dating it, lost in the heavenly glow of 
world-excluding dreams; then they calmed 
to a snug and precious well-being, and 
Julie said: 

“T’m sorry I was such a pig, but it’s 
almost worth it to be mean, because it 
makes it so much nicer to be nice again. 

“T do want to marry you right away; 
just as soon as possible; and I won’t see 
you at all if that will make it so I can see 
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you all the time quicker, only I’m sure I'll 
never be able to live then. What is this 
horrid, strong-minded, self-denying idea of 
yours?” 

“T don’t have to do it if you don’t want 
me to.” 

“TI do want you to; what is it?” 

“ve subscribed to a correspondence 
course in advertising.” 

“Oh! And you'll be studying every 
night so you can’t come to see me? 
Couldn’t I take the course too? Couldn’t 
we study it together?” 

His heart bounded at this alluring solu- 
tion. For a moment he surrendered to the 
enchanting prospect; then sterner thoughts 
rallied his weakening will. 

“That would be lovely, but we’d never 
get anywhere. I wouldn’t study. I couldn’t 
keep my mind on work.” 

Her voice sounded hurt, but she snug- 
gled closer. “I don’t see why. That 


sounds terrible: to say you can’t work if 
I’m around. How will you keep your mind 
on your work when we get married? 

going to be around all the time then.” 


I’m 


“That ’ll be different. If I could have 
you around all the time I could work won- 
derfully.” 

“You mean you'll get so used to me you 
won’t notice me?” 

“JT mean that I won’t be worrying all 
the time because I’ve got such a short time 
to see you. If I tried to study with you, 
knowing that I’d have to go home almost 
as soon as I finished—why I never could 
bring myself to waste the time on study. 
This is much nicer.” 

She was mollified. ‘Go on about your 
advertising course. I thought you already 
knew all about advertising; you’ve read so 
many books about it.” 

“T don’t know so very much about it; 
but even if I did I couldn’t make them be- 
lieve it at the company. If I can stick a 
diploma under Otway P. Flotz’s nose it 
will be different.” 

“ But what good will that do us? You 
said the Flotz Chemical Company doesn’t 
advertise.” 

“They don’t, but I’m going to make 
them. Didn’t you say that Bianamid I 
gave you was as good as any face powder 
you ever used? That was just the regular 
stuff, a little cleaner, that’s all, with some 
scent added. Trouble is, old Otway P. 
won’t listen to an advertising man; won’t 
let one get near him.” 
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“Maybe he won’t listen to you if you 
get to be an advertising man.” Her tone 
implied that this was unbelievable, but he 
took it seriously. 

“Oh, but he will; he has confidence in 
me already, and that makes a lot of differ- 
ence. Here’s the way I see the picture. 
I’ve been there four years now, and I’ve 
come along pretty fast. I’ve had three 
raises, and that’s the best proof that I’ve 
made good. 

“There are only three ahead of me in 
the sales department now, but they’re fix- 
tures. Frank Mars is certainly good for 
fifteen or twenty years more as sales man- 
ager; so if I want a good job I’ve got to 
make one. 

“That company’s got a gold mine in the 
back yard, and doesn’t know it—yet. 
They’re doing about a million and a half 
a year selling Bianamid to rubber compa- 
nies and rolled roofing people as a non- 
adhesive. 

“It’s only sold as a nonadhesive. Un- 
less a manufacturer has a product that’s 
apt to stick together in storage he’s not 
interested in Bianamid. 

“Tl grant you Otway P. and some of 
his crowd have cleaned up on it, but good 
Lord, they’re selling on a margin of only 
fifteen per cent! Sometimes they shade 
that to get a big order. 

“And if they’d sell it in packages 
through the drug trade and beauty parlors, 
they’d make nearer a thousand per cent. 
They could actually get as much for a hun- 
dred pounds of Bianamid as a face powder 
as they do for a ton of nonadhesive; and 
it wouldn’t cost them twice as much to 
make it clean and smooth. 

“Of course they wouldn’t really have 
such a profit as that, because of the cost 
of packing and containers. But suppose 
they only made two or three hundred per 
cent gross; that would be some better than 
fifteen. 

“Not only that: look how much safer 
their position would be with several mil- 
lion women buying their stuff by name. 
They’d have something you couldn’t take 
away from them overnight. As it is now, 
somebody’s likely to come along any time 
with a cheaper nonadhesive that’s just as 
good. 

“They'll cut into us just the way we 
cut into talc and a lot of compounds that 
cost more than Bianamid. Nobody cares 
anything about Bianamid now; it’s just a 
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price proposition; but plaster her all over 
the country, and oh boy! In five years 
you can make the name alone more valu- 
able than the whole outfit is to-day.” 

“T think you’re wonderful, Andy,” said 
Julie rapturously. ‘“‘ Have you told Mr. 
Flotz about that?” 

“T haven’t told him yet, and I’m not 
going to tell him till I get my little diploma. 
Then I'll get hold of an advertising agency, 
and we'll work out a complete plan with 
package designs and sample advertisements, 
and all the sales dope. You've got to 
know your onions to talk to old Otway P.” 

“T’m sure I think you know your on- 
ions now—much better than any of those 
others down there at the office.” 

“No, I don’t. You’ve no idea how dif- 
ferent it is to sell stuff that goes through 
retail stores. It’s nothing like this ship- 
ping carloads to manufacturers. That’s 


why I’ve got to take this course, and do a 
lot of other plugging besides. 

“Tm thankful now that I used to work 
in a drug store in vacations when I was a 
kid. I already know something about that 
kind of selling. But the whole point is 


this: if I can put this thing over and get 
the job of advertising manager, they ought 
to come .across with some more money 
darn soon. 

“ Tt’s not the money I want; it’s the girl. 
But you can’t have one without the other, 
see?” 

Julie saw, but her heart ached at the 
thought of the lonely evenings she must 
pass while her intrepid champion was per- 
fecting the strategy of his campaign. 

The next several hours were devoted to 
a sad and tender leave-taking. All the tra- 
ditional emotions of lovers’ partings were 
thoroughly savored; the expenditure of 
sighs and endearments would have been 
fitting presage to a year’s separation. 

When Andrew at last tore himself reluc- 
tantly away, the void ahead seemed more 
than he could bear. He tried to shut out 
the thought that forty-eight hours, instead 
of the customary twenty-four, were stretch- 
ing endlessly between him and Julie. 


II 


Ir Andrew Glinn had known of the 
difficulties, which so many others have 
learned by exasperating experience, that 
usually attend the creation of a new ad- 
vertiser, his proselyting ardor might have 
been less fervent. 
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Certainly his high enthusiasm would 
have been tempered with caution if he had 
suspected how many sad and broken spirits 
have met disillusionment by toiling fruit- 
lessly along the way he had charted for 
himself. 

The task before Andy was more than 
simply the creation of a new advertiser; it 
involved the difficult feat of teaching men 
trained to think in bulk sales to grasp the 
intricate process by which packaged goods 
are supplied to the millions. 

Moreover, these men were burdened with 
the overweening sense of infallibility that 
comes with financial success, however 
gained; and than this, no more stubborn 
obstacle can be imposed in the path of the 
apostle of progress bearing the torch of 
publicity. 

Unconscious of the odds against him, 
Andrew went about his task with patience 
and determination. Shortly after he com- 
pleted his correspondence course he made 
the acquaintance of Jack Melton, of the 
Super-Service Advertising Agency. 

Jack was beating the bushes for new ac- 
counts, and after having called upon the 
only two advertisers in town he dropped 
into the Flotz Bianamid Company’s offices 
to fill in the interval before train time. 

He sent his card in to Otway P. Flotz, 
and was referred to Frank Mars, the sales 
manager. Mars looked at the card, and 
passed Melton along to Andrew. It was 
Melton’s experience that unless you could 
see the boss in these small-town companies 
there was never a chance, so he opened the 
interview with Andrew perfunctorily. 

After fifteen minutes’ conversation, how- 
ever, he decided to wait over a train, and 
invited Andrew to lunch. At that luncheon 
an alliance was formed for the attack on 
Otway P. Flotz. 

Melton was fully aware of all the trou- 
bles that were likely to be ahead, but that 
was all in the day’s work for him. There 
seemed to be some possibility of developing 
an advertising account by codperating with 
Andrew. 

If things turned out right his work would 
be well repaid; if the work was wasted, that 
would be nothing more than frequently 
happened with more likely appearing pros- 
pects than the Flotz Chemical Company. 

“We'll take a chance,” he told Andrew, 
“on some preliminary work. We’ll inves- 
tigate the market, and give you a merchan- 
dizing report showing how much of similar 
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products is sold, and how. We'll show you 
how much you ought to sell in the first 
year, and how much you ought to spend 
for advertising in order to do it. 

“We'll give you rough layouts of ad- 
vertisements, and we'll write some copy. 
We'll also give you rough designs for your 
packages. Then, if the thing goes over, we 
can finish the stuff up in a hurry, and start 
her off without losing any time. 

“Of course we'll expect a lot of help 
from you, and we’ll want some samples of 
the product to try out. We've got to be 
sure it’s right before we go ahead. If you 
want us to we'll get you a crew of high- 
pressure men to introduce it—stock up the 
jobbers, and do some missionary work with 
the dealers. 

“ There’s just one thing, though: if we 
take this gamble at. put in a lot of work 
on it, I’ll expect you to do all you can to 
see that we get the account if you decide 
to advertise.” 

This was agreed, and in time Andrew 
had in his hands a formidable “ presenta- 
tion,” the name given in the jargon of the 
trade for an advertising plan. 

‘I don’t care much for this one,” he told 
Melton, as they were going over the sug- 
gested advertisements, pointing to one that 
featured a portrait of Otway P. Flotz. “I 
don’t believe that will sell face powder. 
‘Otway P. Flotz confers a boon on the 
women of the world;’ it doesn’t seem to me 
that women will be much interested in that. 

“It’s the powder they’re interested in— 
what it’s like and what it will do—not who 
makes it; especially when it’s made by 
some one who hasn’t any reputation in the 
cosmetic field.” 

Melton laughed. “ You’re dead right. 
I was going to tell you about that one, and 
the one that shows a picture of the factory 
with Flotz’s picture in the medallion. 
Those aren’t to use unless you have to. 
Keep them for an ace in the hole.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Andrew. 
“T don’t get you.” 

“Well, from what you’ve told me I 
gather that Otway P. is stuck on himself. 
He likes to see his picture in print, doesn’t 
he?” 

“Sure he does; but it isn’t up to us to 
flatter his vanity. We want to make this 
campaign a success. I certainly won’t be a 
party to any scheme to get him to spend 
his money for advertising that I don’t think 
will pay.” 
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““We want it to be a success, and we 
know it will be a success if he tries it; but 
it won’t be a success if he turns the whole 
thing down. The first thing we’ve got to 
do is sell him the idea. 

“ Now suppose he doesn’t like any of the 
good stuff because he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. Then you spring his pic- 
ture on him with all that blah about how 
he invented Bianamid, and what a great 
guy he is. That may turn the trick; it 
often does. 

“ [ve seen it work over and over. You 
take one of these birds that hates himself 
and keeps a strangle hold on his money, . 
and it’s ten to one that a cut of his own 
map, or of the dear old factory, will make 
him loosen up on the kale when nothing 
else will. 

“The idea is this: You spring that on 
him when he’s about to tie the can to the 
whole proposition. That changes his mind. 
We get an appropriation, and start the 
ball. 

“ Pretty soon he’ll be as much interested 
in the proceedings as a kid with a new toy. 
He’ll commence io brag to his friends about 
the advertising he’s going to do. He'll 
think it was all his own idea, and every- 
thing will be lovely. 

“When he’s in too deep to turn back 
we can talk him out of those things. We 
could say they’d be fine for men, but that 
upon further investigation of the woman’s 
market we find that they won’t appeal. 
They'll have served their purpose and we'll 
‘kill’ them.” 

While Andrew was quick to see the prob- 
able value of this strategy, once it was ex- 
plained to him, he was still hesitant about 
using it. He was thoroughly loyal to his 
company. 

He might understand the foibles and 
shortcomings of some of its members, in- 
cluding its founder and czar, but it was a 
nice question whether it was right to play 
upon their weaknesses in this flagrant man- 
ner, even for their own good. 

He confided his dilemma to Julie, who 
was less scrupulous about it. She summed 
it up thus: “ You believe the company will 
make lots more money if they put out a 
face powder and advertise it, don’t you?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“ Well, then, if you can get Otway P. to 
do it, you will be doing him a good turn. 
Goodness knows he’s already rich enough, 
but you’ll be making him richer. 
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“ Tf he’s so stupid that you have to play 
a trick on him to help him, I’d certainly 
do it. Even if he should find out about it 
later, he’ll be glad you did it. I’m sure I 
would; anybody would.” 

“It’s not that he’s stupid,” said Andrew. 
“ He’s really not stupid at all. It’s just 
that he’s never had any experience with 
advertising. Naturally he doesn’t know 
anything about it, and he’s suspicious of it. 

“You're pretty apt to be suspicious of 
things you don’t understand, especially if 
they’re going to cost a lot of money.” 

“ All right,” said Julie. “I didn’t mean 
to insult the great Mr. Flotz. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether he’s stupid 
or just timid; but I think he’s got a nerve 
being suspicious of anything you propose 
to him.” 

“Well, I haven’t proposed it yet, and 
maybe he won’t be. I guess you're right 
about the end justifying the means in this 
case. That’s what Jack Melton said, only, 
of course, it’s different with him. He’s not 
in the organization, and it’s to his interest 
to get us to advertise.” 

“It’s for your interest too, our interest, 
isn’t it?” 

“You bet it is, and you bet I won’t for- 
get it when I’m talking to the boss. Why, 
it will seem to me just as if he is your stern 
parent, and I’m trying to talk him into let- 
ting me marry you. It almost amounts to 
that, because it’s a cinch we can get mar- 
ried a lot sooner if I put it across.” 

It was no secret to any one connected 
with the Flotz Chemical Company that 
Bianamid could easily be made into a good 
face powder. It was frequently made up 
in the laboratory for this purpose, and most 
of the wives of employees, and many of 
their friends, would gladly testify that the 
market affords nothing half so satisfactory. 

The idea that Flotz Chemical might 
some day exploit Bianamid for this pur- 
pose was widely held. It had been fre- 
quently discussed in a general way. Ot- 
way P. was, therefore, not exactly taken 
by surprise when Andrew mentioned the 
subject. 

“That’s a matter which the board has 
frequently considered,” he told him. “It 
is possible that sometime we may consider 
it more seriously, but just at present I do 
not think it would be advisable to under- 
take it.” 

“T know, of course, that it has often 
been talked of,” Andrew replied, “but I 
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don’t believe any comprehensive plan for 
marketing Bianamid in small packages has 
ever been put before the board; that was 
what I wanted to talk to you about.” 


Ill 


Mr. FLorz liked to see the younger men 
in the company take a broad general in- 
terest in its affairs, and he felt that this 
should be encouraged. He didn’t want to 
discourage Andrew by appearing indiffer- 
ent, so he led the way to his office. 

“Sit down,” he said amiably. “ Will you 
smoke a cigar?” 

This cordiality was more than was ex- 
pected. Andrew took a cigar, and lighted 
it somewhat self-consciously. He was glad 
he had found the boss in such a pleasant 
humor. It looked promising. 

“T’ve been giving a good deal of thought 
to the possibilities open to us in the cos- 
metic field,” he said. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Flotz. “I’m glad to 
hear it; glad to have you young men study- 
ing things out for us. You’re the ones that 
will have to carry on, you know. We 
older fellows won’t last forever; it will be 
up to you some day.” 

That was one of the boss’s best lines; 
it was a frequent subject for merriment in 
office gossip; but on this occasion Andrew 
was inclined to take it at its face value. 

‘“‘T’ve been trying to make myself more 
valuable to the company,” he said. A look 
of gravity settled upon Flotz’s countenance 
at this remark; but it passed away as An- 
drew continued, and allayed the suspicion 
that he was about to ask for a raise. 

“Tf we do enter the cosmetic field, we 
shall have to depend a lot upon advertising. 
Advertising is becoming more important in 
business all the time. It seems to me that 
nowadays every company ought to have 
some one who knows something about. ad- 
vertising. 

“Well, that’s the way I felt; and as 
there isn’t anybody else in the company 
who has given any particular study to ad- 
vertising, why I thought I would. I’ve 
taken a course, and I did very well in it. 
I thought perhaps you’d like to see my 
diploma.” 

Mr. Flotz read the document, and looked 
up with a smile. “I congratulate you,” he 
said. ‘“ That represents a lot of hard work. 
It shows that you’ve been improving your 
spare time instead of wasting it on frivolo- 
ties, as so many young fellows do. 
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“ And I’m sure that the knowledge you 
have acquired will be of value to you. A 
business man can’t know too much these 
days. As you say, the company may be 
able to call upon your knowledge of adver- 
tising with profit if we should ever take up 
the face-powder business.” 

Andrew felt a pleasant glow during this 
speech, but he was a little cast down at the 
last sentence; its tone seemed to leave no 
doubt that the face-powder business was 
not for the present. However, he came 
back swiftly to the attack. 

“ T’ve been giving a good deal of thought 
to the possibilities in that business. I’ve 
studied it quite thoroughly. I’ve made a 
survey of the market, and drawn up some 
rough ideas that I’d like to present to you 
when you’ve got time to look them over. 
Sometime when you can spare about an 
hour I want to go over them with you.” 

Mr. Flotz looked at his watch. It was 
drawing close to three o’clock, and he had 
hoped to get out to the golf club by three 
thirty; but he prided himself upon sticking 
to business, and renouncing pleasure to this 
end brought its own pleasureable reward. 

“ Bring it right up here now,” he said. 


“T’ve always got time to look at anything 

that’s for the good of the company.” 
When Mr. Flotz saw the formidable pile 

of material that Andrew deposited upon 


his desk he was astounded. ‘“ What’s 
this?” he asked sharply, as a label on the 
back of one of the drawings caught his eye. 
“ Super-Service Advertising Agency: What 
you been doing with them? By whose au- 
thority was this done?” 

“The company hasn’t been committed 
‘for anything,” Andrew answered. “ It just 
happened that Jack Melton, who’s with 
Super-Service, found out that I was work- 
ing on this. 

“He offered to help carry out my ideas 
on the chance that the company would 
want to go into it sometime, and then Su- 
per-Service would be all set to handle the 
account. These things haven’t cost us a 
cent.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Flotz, somewhat mol- 
lified. ‘“ Now what’s all this about?” 

“ First, if you'll glance over this,” An- 
drew answered, handing him an imposing 
portfolio labeled: 


MARKET SURVEY AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Flotz read perfunctorily at first, but 
as he proceeded he became engrossed by 
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the parade of figures in orderly array. He 
liked figures. Just the sight of them in 
neat tabulation gave the crisp document 
an air of importance and authenticity. 
When he had finished he looked up approv- 
ingly. 

“A masterly report,” he said; “ very 
complete, and decidedly interesting—a 
most valuable addition to our data files.” 

But Andrew did not intend that it should 
be buried in any data files. “ Now,” he 
said, “I’d like to show you a plan for in- 
troducing Flotz Bianamid to that market, 
with a forecast of sales and expenditures 
to make my point.” 

“Well! You have gone into this thor- 
oughly,” said Mr. Flotz, noting the volu- 
minousness of the second batch of papers, 
And soon he was again lost in the study 
of insidious figures; more insidious this 
time because they were all pointing subtly 
but relentlessly toward the conclusion that 
a fortune lay close at hand, almost within 
his grasp. 

“Where did you get all this informa- 
tion about the sales of other companies 
during their first years?” he asked, trying 
to conceal his interest behind a mask of 
caution. 

“You'll find all the sources in Appendix 
Two,” Andrew told him. “Some of it is 
taken from government figures, some was 
supplied by the trade press, and a good 
deal of it was gathered in actual interviews 
with the manufacturers, jobbers, and 
dealers. . 

“ When you read that part you’ll see how 
conservative all those estimates are. Lots 
of the figures have been largely discounted 
as a factor of safety.” 

Mr. Flotz read on. When you came to 
think about it, it did seem foolish to be 
expending so much energy to sell tonnage 
on a beggarly margin of profit when it 
seemed so clear that you could just as well 
sell ounces at a fabulous gain. 

Mr. Flotz checked his racing thoughts. 
Why was it that he had always shied at 
this package business? Why had he and 
the other directors been afraid of it? 

Well, there was the feeling that it was 
less solid and substantial in a way. More 
risky, too: if the rewards of success were 
greater, the risks were greater, too. 

You had to spend so much money be- 
fore you got any of it back. And if it were 
spent and you didn’t get it back, you didn’t 
have anything to show for the expenditure. 
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These were the old arguments, but they 
seemed less convincing now. 

What was that he had just read? “If 
well conceived and carefully worked out, a 
sales-and-advertising plan is not less at- 
tractive as a business man’s investment 
than a factory. You must put your 
money into either before you can get any- 
thing out. 

“True, if the plant proves worthless 
there is some salvage value in the buildings 
and equipment; but no one ever builds a 
plant because of this. 

“Plants are not built without reasons 
that appear to be sound for believing that 
they will return a profit; when these rea- 
sons turn out to be unsound the disaster 
is usually complete; salvaging the physical 
property seldom saves the investment. 

“The same risks, but no greater risks, 
surround an investment in good will for a 
product. You invest in advertising, or you 
invest in bricks and mortar. Wise plan- 


ning will come as near to insuring success 
with one as with the other. 

“ But the structure of good will has one 
marked advantage over the physical struc- 
ture, which more than compensates for its 


less certain salvage value. 

“ Both involve expense for upkeep; with 
the factory there must be constant expen- 
diture to keep it from deteriorating; but 
the upkeep of good will—continued adver- 
tising — constantly enlarges the property 
and makes it more valuable. You have 
steady appreciation instead of deprecia- 
tion.” 

Mr. Flotz read this for the second time. 
“ There’s a lot of sense in it,” he thought. 
Where was the joker? He felt that there 
must be one somewhere. Every one knew 
it was safer to put your money into build- 
ings and machinery than in advertising. 

Well, for Flotz Chemical the joker was 
in the know how. They didn’t know how 
to build this sales-and-advertising plan. 
Andrew was a bright young chap, and he 
seemed to have picked up a lot, but they 
couldn’t embark on such an important ven- 
ture under his guidance. 

These Super-Service fellows might be 
pretty smart, but who were they? They 
were outsiders. Naturally they were look- 
ing out for their own interests first. 

And yet, come to think of it, he hadn’t 
known anything about building a plant 
when he built his first one. He had hired 
experts, and he was a shrewd enough busi- 
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ness man to check up on them. They 
hadn’t fooled him any. Why couldn’t he 
check up the same way on these builders 
of good will? 

Flotz Chemical had a pretty keen bunch 
on the board; they were capable of han- 
dling any business problem. After all, it 
was just business; a different phase of it 
than the ones they were accustomed to, but 
subject to the same rules, calling for the 
same kind of judgment. 

While these thoughts were running 
through his mind he had been inattentive- 
ly turning the pages of Appendix Two. 
He came to the end, and continued to pon- 
der for a few moments before he spoke. 

“We'll have to look into this further,” 
he said. “I won’t say that we’ll go into 
it, but I shall bring the matter before the 
board for discussion. What else have you 
got there?” 

“Here are some rough suggestions for 
packages. We've called the regular face 
powder ‘ Beauty Bianamid.’ You see, you 
can make a display container for the coun- 
ter out of this carton when you open it up. 
And this is ‘ Bye-Baby Bianamid’; there’s 
quite a field for baby powder, too.” 

Mr. Flotz felt a thrill as he gazed at the 
exhibits upon the desk before him. An- 
drew had called them rough suggestions, 
but they were worked out in enough de- 
tail so that little was left to the imagina- 
tion in picturing the finished designs of the 
product. 

The Beauty Bianamid display showed 
a personable young woman before a dress- 
ing table, slightly attired in filmy dra- 
peries, touching a peach-blossom cheek with 
a powder puff. Prominent upon the table 
before her was one of the exquisite pale 
green and lavender boxes like those in the 
carton. 

On the other box was an equally charm- 
ing young mother with a naked infant on 
her lap, laughing in evident delight at her 
ministrations with a powder puff. Below 
this was a row of dainty boxes in alternate 
colors, pink and blue. The pink ones, as 
Andrew explained, for the boy babies, and 
the blue ones for the girls. 

Mr. Flotz nodded his head in satisfac- 
tion as he gazed. ‘“ By George! That’s 
good,” he said. “ A few little changes here 
and there, perhaps; I don’t like that pur- 
ple, or whatever you call it, and I believe 
it ought to have some gold on it, or maybe 
red; but it’s not bad for the first attempt. 
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No, sir; it’s not. Let’s see the rest of your 
stuff.” 

“We've worked out some copy, and 
these are visualizations to go with it.” 

“What?” asked Mr. Filotz. 

“ Visualizations, unfinished drawings, 
and layouts to give you an idea how the 
finished advertisement would look. In this 
one we’ve used the illustration that’s on 
the box. That’s to get a tie-up between 
the magazine advertisements and the dis- 
play on the counter.” 

Mr. Flotz became restless as he read 
the advertisements. To Andrew, watching 
anxiously, it was evident that he was dis- 
appointed. He kept suggesting trivial 
changes. 

Andrew’s repeated explanation that these 
were not to be thought of as anything 
final; that they were simply intended to 
give an idea of the general lines to be fol- 
lowed, failed to prevent exasperated criti- 
cisms of words and phrases that did not 
strike his fancy. 

The assurance that everything could be 
straightened out to his satisfaction if it 
were decided to go ahead, failed to assure. 
He acted, Andrew thought, as though he 
must protest to keep the things he didn’t 
like from appearing in the afternoon pa- 
_ pers. 

When Mr. Fiotz laid the last advertise- 
ment upon his desk, Andrew saw that some 
of the ground gained earlier had been lost. 
Doubts had returned. 

He had hoped to avoid employment of 
the ruse prepared by Jack Melton, but it 
was obvious that something was needed to 
save the day. The two decoy advertise- 
ments were concealed under one of the 
portfolios. As he brought them out An- 
drew said: 

“There are a good many possible ways 
of presenting the thing. We’ll hit upon the 
right way when we’ve had an opportunity 
to discuss things with you more fully. Here 
are a couple prepared from another angle; 
perhaps you'll like them better.” 

A smile spread over Mr. Flotz’s face as 
he saw his portrait benignly gazing from 
the visualization. It was replaced instant- 
ly by an expression denoting thoughtful- 
ness. 

Gravely he read the copy that told of his 
great achievements. He shook his head up 
and down slowly, and puckered his mouth 
judicially when he picked up the one ex- 
hibiting a picture of the factory. 
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“T think perhaps that comes nearer to 
it,” he said after careful study. “‘ It’s more 
dignified.” 

He read both the advertisements over 
again, and Andrew saw that Jack Melton 
had been wise. Not that Mr. Flotz showed 
any enthusiasm, but there was a self-con- 
tained satisfaction in his manner that left 
no doubt that the decoys had done their 
work. 

“We'll think it over,” he said. “I'll 
bring it up at the meeting to-morrow.” 

Andrew knew that bringing things up at 
the meeting was merely a convenient for- 
mality. It frequently saved personal in- 
convenience for Mr. Flotz to say that the 
board had rejected this or that proposal, 
but the board voted as Mr. Flotz decided. 

If he was now sold on advertising the 
board would unquestionably confirm his 
decision. 

While he was trying not to court disap- 
pointment by letting his hopes run away 
with him, Andrew could not escape a feel- 
ing of elation as he took his way toward 
Julie’s house, rehearsing the description of 
his interview that he would give her. 


IV 


FLotz CHEMICAL took the momentous 
step. Andrew Blinn got an office of his 
own with the words “ Advertising Man- 
ager ” painted on the door. Super-Service 
were duly appointed advertising agents. 

So far so good; Andrew was athrill with 
feverish activity, but—the expected raise 
was deferred. It was fair enough, he tried 
to convince Julie, that he should be re- 
quired to prove his mettle before receiving 
the reward befitting his new responsibili- 
ties; yet down in his heart he admitted to 
himself that he thought the boss had been 
a little tight. 

“You have a great opportunity,” Mr. 
Flotz had told him. ‘“ Your position will 
be just what you make it. Go to it and 
see what you can do. If you make good 
I’m very sure the board will see fit to 
recognize your services by an increase in 
salary.” 

For six months the whole organization 
was in a turmoil. There was new equip- 
ment to install; a new laboratory was built, 
and some new chemists were employed. 
There was not a little opposition from old 
employees toward the new development, 
and many prophesied disaster. 

Frank Mars didn’t seem to know what 
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it was all about, and he finally relieved the 
situation by suggesting that a special sales 
manager be appointed for the new product 
—a solution that had only been delayed 
through uncertainty about how he would 
accept it. 

Andrew received aid and support from 
an unexpected quarter. J. Hector Percy, 
the president’s nephew, and secretary of 
the company, had never before taken a 
very active interest in the business. 

He attended board meetings, and could 
sometimes be found in his office in the late 
mornings; but mostly he played polo and 
took long vacations. 

He was an important stockholder, and 
was reputed to be a man of broad culture. 
By most of the employees he was not taken 
very seriously; it was known that the presi- 
dent had some regard for his opinions, but 
this was maliciously attributed to respect 
for social attainments. 

From the first, J. Hector Percy cham- 
pioned the new idea, and though Andrew 
had always shared the general opinion that 
he was a lightweight in business, he at once 
saw the advantage of having an ally so 
close to the throne. 


He and Jack Melton listened attentively 
to Percy’s ideas on art, and did their best 
to have his suggestions carried out. 

The launching of the new product was 
attended with no more than the customary 


mistakes and difficulties. The first batch 
showed an unexpected tendency to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere and become 
caked; but fortunately this was discovered 
before many boxes had reached the retail- 
ers, and nearly all of it was recovered be- 
fore it reached consumers. 

The packages themselves, as they finally 
emerged after many arbitrary and, to An- 
drew and Melton, heartbreaking changes, 
were not nearly as bad as they might have 
been, considering the number of inexpert 
opinions represented in them. 

The decoy advertisements, thanks to J. 
Hector Percy, who tore them to shreds 
without prompting, had gone into the dis- 
card. So had all the others among that 
first collection. 

They were replaced by a series that 
attempted to compromise between Mr. 
Flotz’s idea of dignity, and more or less 
well-established principles of salesmanship. 

Although Andrew and Melton shook 
their heads sadly over these first advertise- 
ments, they were apparently successful. 
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The work with the trade had been well 
done. 

A surprising number of drug stores actu- 
ally had Beauty and Bye-Baby Bianamid 
on their shelves when the advertising start- 
ed, and a surprising number of women were 
curious enough to buy it—not nearly 
enough to pay the introductory costs, as 
Mr. Flotz often pointed out, but quite 
enough to indicate that the first year’s 
sales would be in excess of estimates. 

Then, too, there was the flood of ten- 
cent pieces for trial packages that came in 
with every mail, sometimes inclosed in long 
letters commenting on the advertising, or 
disclosing unexpected details of the send- 
er’s private lives. 

It gave you an uncanny feeling to read 
these letters; to try and picture these wom- 
en scattered throughout the land in lonely 
farmhouses and crowded city apartments, 
rich and poor, young and old, beautiful and 
ill-favored—all arrested by your message 
seen by chance. 

What was it that had appealed to this 
one or that one that had made her inter- 
rupt her work or her play to write to the 
Flotz Chemical Company? What word or 
phrase had given her the confidence or the 
feeling of friendliness that prompted her 
to write so freely and so trustfully to these 
strangers? 

Obviously some of these correspondents 
were lonesome women who craved any ex- 
cuse for establishing communication with 
the world outside of themselves; obviously 
some of them were poor eccentrics; and it 
was certain that many of them were 
neither. 

They ran all the way from the brazen 
baggage hoping that some amorous adven- 
ture would result from a letter sent blindly 
into a world of unknown men, to the staid 
old lady with the habit of gossip so incur- 
ably fixed upon her that she must uncon- 
sciously indulge it even in a letter dispatch- 
ing a dime for a packet of powder. 

At first the reading of these letters was a 
pastime in which all of the executives of 
the company indulged. Particularly choice 
ones were passed around for the delecta- 
tion of every one. Andrew found the day 
far too short, and carried brief cases full 
of letters away at night to be laughed over 
or marveled over with Julie. 

But gradually the novelty wore off. The 
letters were absorbed in the routine estab- 
lished to handle them, and executives re- 
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turned to more important duties. Only 
Mr. Flotz maintained an unappeasable cu- 
riosity about them. 

He directed that those which came ad- 
dressed to the president, as many of them 
did, should be put upon his desk. And 
when this private supply was not large 
enough to suit him, he would carry a batch 
from the advertising department up to his 
office. 

Instead of becoming easier, as he be- 
came accustomed to his new duties, An- 
drew’s job became more difficult. As head 
of the advertising department he seemed 
to have more bosses than he had as an un- 
important assistant in the sales department. 
Certainly there were many more people 
who were eager to criticize his work, and 
did so frequently. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he told Julie, “ the 
company kept away from advertising for 
years because no one in it knew anything 
about advertising. They admitted that 
that was the reason. 

“Of course I don’t pretend to be an ex- 
perienced advertising man yet, but I’ve put 
in a lot of study and work to make myself 
one. The Super-Service crowd certainly 
know the business. 

“Not a soul in the company but me 
ever gave it a serious thought before, but 
now it seems as if there wasn’t any one 
who doesn’t think he knows more about it 
than Melton or I.” 

“T think they’re a lot of stupid pigs,” 
said Julie; ‘“‘ but some day they'll realize 
what a great advertising man you are, and 
then they’ll make you president of the 
company.” 

Mr. Flotz was particularly exasperating. 
He evidently thought himself under a 
sacred obligation to change everything that 
was presented for his approval; and he 
was constantly thinking of changes after 
he had once approved the copy, and it had 
been set in type, electrotyped, and sent to 
the publications. 

Even J. Hector Percy became a thorn in 
Andrew’s flesh. He and the president 
spent much time discussing the advertising, 
and Andrew could frequently detect 
Percy’s ideas in the criticisms made by Mr. 
Flotz. 

Andrew was constantly finding irritating 
little notes from the president upon his 
desk. They were usually in the same vein: 


See if we can't get more punch in our advertis- 
ing. Look at the Velosan ad for this month.) 
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They’re putting out some fine stuff. We ought 
to be able to get something snappy like that. 


And when one of these notes came close 
on the heels of a visit from J. Hector Percy, 
during which he had extolled the excellence 
of the Velosan advertisement, Andrew’s 
feelings toward his former ally were not 
improved. _ 

“What the devil do they mean by 
‘punch ’?” Andrew asked Jack Melton dis- 
gustedly. 

Melton laughed. ‘They may mean 
anything, but usually they don’t know what 
they mean. If they had any definite idea 
of what they’re talking about they’d use 
a definite word to describe it. 

“‘ People who haven’t had any experience 
in the use of words beyond writing, ‘ your 
valued favor of the fifth ultimo received 
and contents noted,’ get wild when they 
run into the limitations of language. 

“Flotz thinks Bianamid is the most 
wonderful discovery in the world’s history. 
He’d like to see it described in words of 
fire. He thinks his message should be as 
inspiring and convincing as divine revela- 
tion; that by sheer eloquence it should set 
Flotz Bianamid apart, and reduce all other 
face powders to insignificance by compari- 
son. 

“ He can’t realize that there are only a 
few thousand words that every one under- 
stands, and that he’s got to depend upon 
expressions that have been used before. 
When you give him a good piece of copy 
that sets out the merits of his product clear- 
ly and interestingly, it’s not nearly momen- 
tous enough for him. 

“Nine times out of ten he’ll want to 
spoil it by sticking in so many superlatives 
that no one would believe it. And in his 
general bewilderment and disappointment 
he hollers for more punch. 

“There isn’t any way to satisfy him. 
You’ve just got to keep changing things; 
try to modify his suggestions so they won’t 
be too bad, but so he’ll still think they’re 
his. He'll think that changing is improv- 
ing always. 

“ After awhile he may get tired of fool- 
ing with the details.. When he finds that 
your advertising keeps on selling the goods 
year in and year out, he may forget that 
there isn’t any punch in it.” 

Andrew prayed for the day when this 
happy condition would be reached, but in 
the meantime his troubles continued to pile 
up. More and more he detected the fine 
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hand of J. Hector Percy in the authorship 
of these troubles. Finally one day he was 
called into the president’s office, and found 
Mr. Flotz looking very grave. 

“Tn a company like this,” said Mr. 
Flotz, “ we’ve all got to be good soldiers. 
We’ve got to put the interests of the com- 
pany above our own personal interests. We 
must consider the stockholders first. We’re 
working for them. 

“T believe you’re a good soldier.” 
looked at Andrew searchingly. 

“T’ve always tried to be,” Andrew an- 
swered, reflecting that Mr. Flotz was him- 
self the largest stockholder. 

“T know you have; and that’s why I 
feel sure you won’t let your personal feel- 
ings stand in the way of accepting a deci- 
sion of the board, which we believe is for 
the good of the company.” 

Andrew felt sick. He took a deep breath 
and swallowed with difficulty. He felt dis- 
aster hovering above his head. In what 
form would it descend? He thought of 
Julie. 

Then he noticed that Mr. Flotz had 
turned his eyes away, and guessed that he 
was exhibiting an unmanly show of emo- 
tion. He straightened himself in his chair, 
and coughed as a signal that the weakness 
had passed. 

Mr. Flotz glanced at him quickly, and 
went on: “ We all have a high regard for 
your energy and your devotion to your 
work. We believe that you are one of our 
men of the future. 

“But you must remember that you are 
a young man, and that your business ex- 
perience is limited. Considering your ex- 
perience I think you have done very well 
with the advertising; but I expect none of 
us fully realized what an important part 
advertising would play when we embarked 
upon our new venture. 

“Had we done so we should have in- 
trusted this work to an older hand. This 
is no reflection on you, but we should have 
chosen a man of broader training and out- 
look; a man more accustomed to facing 
the larger problems of business.” 

Mr. Flotz glanced again at his disheart- 
ened underling. 

“Then I’m to lose my job?” Andrew 
asked tremulously. 

“No, indeed. We want you with us. 
If we relieve you of your present duties 
that doesn’t mean that we haven’t other 
important duties in mind for you. Mr. 
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Mars tells me that he has missed you very 
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badly in the non-adhesive sales. A good 
soldier knows that he is always subject to 
transfer from one post to another.” 

‘*Good soldier be damned!” thought 
Andrew. “ Who’s going to get my job?” 
he said. 

“We don’t think of positions here as 
belonging to individuals. A man with this 
company, like a good soldier with the army, 
has an opportunity to serve. It is the duty 
of the officers to assign the posts as their 
judgment dictates.” 

“T understand that,” Andrew answered, 
“but would you mind telling me who’s go- 
ing to be advertising manager?” 

“There will be no one with that title, 
but in addition to his other duties Mr. 
Percy has offered—that is the board has 
prevailed upon him to undertake the di- 
rection of the advertising. It will mean a 
considerable sacrifice to him; but Mr. 
Percy is a good soldier. 

“When the board put it up to him that 
it is our policy to have a director of the 
company at the head of each of our major 
departments, and that he is undoubtedly 
the best qualified for this work, he con- 
sented. 

“‘T may say that Mr. Percy has the high- 
est regard for your ability. I do not doubt 
that he will frequently seek your advice, 
and I know that you will always give him 
the very best that is in you. 

“In spite of any personal disappoint- 
ment that you may feel at first, I’m sure 
you must see what a splendid thing it will 
be for the company to have a man of such 
large business interests and experience di- 
recting our advertising. I believe you are 
above jealousy where the interests of the 
company are concerned.” 

It was difficult to tell this story to Julie. 
He feared that she would share his sense of 
failure, but its only effect was to arouse her 
indignation. 

“You should have resigned at once!” 
she said. ‘“ That would have brought that 
old man to his senses. I wouldn’t work for 
that company another minute unless they 
apologize and beg you to take back your 
job. The idea of thinking that that in- 
sipid fop of a J. Hector Percy could do 
your work.” 

Andrew had seriously thought of resign- 
ing in the first bitterness of his chagrin, 
but he had changed his mind upon further 
deliberation. “I felt that way too,” he 
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said, “but it would be silly to quit now. 
I’d merely be cutting off my nose to spite 
my face. 

“ When you come down to it, I’m worth 
more to the Flotz Chemical Company than 
I am to any one else. And, besides, it’s 
much easier to get a new job when you’re 
in one than when you're out. 

“I’m going to stick around and try to 
pretend that I don’t mind, for awhile any- 
way. If I’m going to quit I’d rather do 
it sometime when it won’t look so much 
like being a cry-baby.” 

When Jack Melton heard the news, his 
sympathy was not unmixed with apprehen- 
sion for himself. ‘It’s a damn shame,” 
he said. “It’s common enough to fire the 
advertising manager and give the job to 
the office boy or the shipping clerk, but I 
never heard of an officer taking the job 
before. 

“Tt shows one thing, though, you cer- 
tainly sold them on the importance of ad- 
vertising.” 

“T don’t believe that’s it,” said Andrew. 
“T think J. Hector decided it would be 
fun to play with the advertising, and they 
were certainly dissatisfied with the way we 
were doing it. We couldn’t give ’em enough 
punch.” 

“No matter how he got the job,” Mel- 
ton answered, “I know exactly why you 
lost it. That’s an old story. You start a 
new advertiser; and you get the grief, and 
somebody else gets the cream. 

“ When they don’t know what they want 
or what they should expect you can’t please 
’em. Usually it’s the agency that gets it 
in the neck. It often takes three or four 
agencies to educate an advertiser so that he 
can get along with any agency. 

“ He fires his first choice that has done 
all the hardest work, and finally ends up 
happily married to one that maybe isn’t 
half as good. This time it’s the advertis- 
ing manager that’s sacrificed, but Percy ‘Il 
probably give us the gate next.” 


V 


PRACTICALLY all of J. Hector’s business 
experience had been with those large in- 
terests to which Mr. Flotz had alluded. 
Thanks to inherited wealth he had skipped 
all the bottom rungs of the ladder, and 
started in at the top. 

He had always been paid for what he 
knew rather than for what he did; for de- 
ciding rather than for executing. 
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This is not as unusual or as difficult to 
get away with as it sounds. In the first 
place one is always protected by the com- 
fortable fact that no man is always right; 
this enables any one with a fair amount of 
assurance to laugh off a good many mis- 
takes. 

And then, it is just as certain that no 
man with any luck at all is always wrong. 
Reénforce your luck with a modicum of in- 
telligence, and you’re apt to be right more 
often than you're wrong—especially as 
your decisions are usually based on recom- 
mendations or conclusions that competent 
subordinates have presented after laborious 
study. 

J. Hector Percy’s opportunities for dam- 
aging mistakes were further limited by the 
fact that he had nearly always functioned 
as a member of a board of directors, and if 
his judgment happened to be flagrantly 
amiss it was voted down. 

This safeguard removed the fear that he 
would suffer from damaging errors. He 
soon developed a great deal of self-confi- 
dence, and was wont to voice his decisions 
firmly, and to arrive at them quickly. 

This was enough to establish his position 
among men who had already accepted him 
as an equal because he had as much money 
as they had. 

At the time when J. Hector volunteered 
to save the day in the advertising depart- 
ment he was growing a little bored with the 
unengrossing round of mild efforts that he 
called his work. 

He collected etchings in a listless way, 
and dabbled vaguely in first editions. It 
seemed to him that this artistic and literary 
background, coupled with his broad com- 
mercial knowledge, fitted him ideally for 
the post he had picked out for himself. 

Mr. Flotz agreed cordially, and he was 
overjoyed that his talented nephew was 
willing to shoulder the burden. 

Before the end of his first day as adver- 
tising manager, Mr. Percy was surprised 
at the multifarious details that people in- 
sisted upon referring to him. It was obvi- 
ous to him that his predecessor had not 
been a good executive, or he would have 
delegated all this minutiz to clerks. 

He gave orders at once that he was not 
to be disturbed by requests for special ad- 
vertising material from dealers, jobbers, 
district managers, or salesmen. Such things 
were to be handled on their merits, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of common sense, 








if they did not come under any routine 
method of handling. 

Even more annoying was the flood of 
visitors who persisted in talking a language 
that was incomprehensible to him, but of 
which he disliked to reveal his ignorance. 

Picas, and high-light halftones, and 
steel-faced electros, and agate lines; paper 
that the man insisted on calling twenty- 
five thirty-eight eighty, and magazine cir- 
culation that was A. B. C.—this meaning- 
less jargon rattled upon his ears until he 
was dazed. 

On the way home that night he stopped 
at the library and borrowed a book on ad- 
vertising. He was dining out, and it was 
late when he got to bed. 

He picked up the book and found that 
it contained the answers to many of the 
things that perplexed him; but it was ex- 
tremely dull, and sleep overtook him in 
the middle of the first chapter. 

On the next day he hit upon an expedi- 
ent that enabled him to make a virtue of 
his ignorance. “ Just a minute,” he would 
say, raising his hands in mock consterna- 
tion when some glib practitioner of an oc- 
cult craft launched upon a cryptic dis- 
course. “I’m just a plain business man. 
I’m secretary of this company. 

“1’m not a professional advertising man, 
and I don’t pretend to understand the lingo 
you fellows talk. If you want to do busi- 
ness with me you'll have to talk my lan- 
guage.” 

But in spite of this he was constrained 
to pretend to comprehend many things 
that he did not. Contrary to Mr. Flotz’s 
prediction, he failed to call upon Andrew 
for advice and assistance, and Andrew was 
dependent upon Jack Melton for news of 
what was going on in his beloved depart- 
ment. 

“It’s a perfect mess,” Jack confided to- 
ward the end of the first month of the new 
régime. “ These magazine birds have got 
him standing on his head. 

“When he went in, he decided on gen- 
eral principles that the list of magazines 
that were selected when you were running 
the show must be all wrong. He started 
out to get the low-down on all the publica- 
tions, and he’s talked to every space so- 
licitor that’s hit town. 

“The farm paper fellows made him be- 
lieve that the farmers’ wives spend all their 
time powdering their noses or their babies; 
the woman’s paper boys put the razz on 
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that, and showed him that they had the 
one best bet. 

“Then the general publications and fic- 
tion papers gave him an ear full, and left 
him so groggy that the newspaper men 
knocked him for a loop. 

“You might cover all those fields profit- 
ably, but even an agency man can see that 
there are some limits on the money you 
can spend. He asked me for rates on a 
list of papers as long as your arm. What 
he wanted to use came to just eight hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand dollars for 
space alone. 

“He nearly had a fit when I showed it 
to him. He wouldn’t believe it till I 
showed him published rates on some of the 
individual papers. Then he decided he’d 
cut down on the size of the space, and 
knock off a few of the best papers because 
they had the highest rates. 

“T finally got the thing cut to about 
three hundred and fifty thousand, and he 
took it up to the old man. Said he’d get 
it approved. He came back looking sore 
as a crab, and said we’d continue with the 
old list for the time being. I'll bet the 
boss jumped right down his throat and 
blew up inside of him.” 

Try as he would, Andrew could not whip 
his loyalty to the company up to a point 
where it would prevent him from taking 
satisfaction in stories of this kind. And as 
time went on such stories became more 
frequent. 

Exasperated salesmen threw discretion 
to the winds, and took their complaints to 
the president. Mr. Flotz stood stanchly 
behind his nephew and refused to inter- 
vene, even after he began to suspect that 
all was not well. 

One or two salesmen might conceivably 
become so disgruntled at their failure to 
secure orders that they would protest the 
incompetence of the man buying the ad- 
vertising; but when so many saw fit to 
seek out the president with heated com- 
plaints, something must be wrong. 

Mr. Flotz was worried. He couldn’t 
keep his mind off the subject. He still de- 
voted half an hour a day to reading letters 
inclosing dimes from his public, but often 
_ he saw nothing on the page before 

im. 

He was perfunctorily going through his 
daily stint of letter reading without know- 
ing what he read, when his mind was 
brought suddenly back to the words before 
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him by their unusual nature. He went 
back to the beginning of the short note, 
and read: 

I inclose ten cents in stamps for one of the 
babies’ bathtubs like you advertise in the Ladies’ 
Gazette. If you make a larger size, too, please 
send that instead, and I will pay the postman the 
difference, or the expressman. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. B. WizLERr. 

Beacon Falls, Ark., R. F. D. No. 2. 


If Mr. Flotz had known that sooner or 
later nearly every large advertiser receives 
inquiries about nearly every article that is 
pictured in his advertisements, no matter 
how foreign they may be from the product 
actually advertised, and that no amount 
of ingenuity can prevent certain hopeless- 
ly simple souls from misinterpreting any 
message conveyed in type and illustration, 
he would have dismissed this missive with 
a laugh. 

But he didn’t know this, and he was in- 
dignant that so misleading an advertise- 
ment had been allowed to appear over the 
company’s signature. 

He was about to send for J. Hector Percy 
and deliver himself of some uncomplimen- 


tary remarks; but he changed his mind and 
decided to see first if there was any more 
damning evidence in the day’s mail. 

He read several harmless letters, and 
then he came to one that brought him to 
the verge of apoplexy. It began: 


I tried every kind of face powder before I got 
some Beauty Bianamid, and I can honestly say 
that no powder is nearly as good as yours. I have 
recommended it to several of my friends, and they 
are just as crazy about it as I am. 


On reading this far Mr. Flota felt the 
glow of pride that such comment always 
excited, no matter how often it was repeat- 
ed. But the next sentence made him ap- 
prehensive: 


Perhaps you'll think it impertinent of me to 
criticize your advertising. 


Not a bit; there was plenty of ground 
for criticism, all right. 


It’s only because I think your powder is so 
splendid that I hate to see you put out advertise- 
ments that make you look ridiculous. I mean 
the one in this month’s Society Chat. It shows 
a woman in a dark evening wrap putting on a last 
dash of powder before she leaves her boudoir to 
go to the opera. ‘ 

No woman would ever think of using a large 
puff like that and a box of loose powder after 
she had put on her evening wrap. It would have 
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powder all over it. She’d either put the powder 
on first, or she’d use a compact. 

_ Then there’s another thing even worse. It says 
in the advertisement that Beauty Bianamid is soft 
as velvet. Don’t you know that lots of people 
can’t bear the touch of velvet; it makes them 
shudder. It gives me the creeps just to write 
about it, and I know another girl who is the 
same way. 

Why don’t you say, soft as silk, or satin, or 
rose petals, or something like that? If I hadn’t 
tried Beauty Bianamid before I read that ad- 
vertisement nothing would ever induce me to 
touch it. 


When Mr. Flotz finished reading he sent 
for J. Hector Percy. ‘“ Didn’t I hear you 
regretting that you can’t go to Europe this 
spring because you’re so tied down by your 
advertising job?” 

““] may have said something about it, 
but I am quite willing to sacrifice my per- 
sonal inclinations for the good of the com. 
pany.” 

Mr. Flotz glared. 

‘“‘That’s not necessary at all. In fact, 
the company’s interests will be best serve 
by your going to Europe just as quickly 
as you can arrange it. We've decided to 
put young Andrew Glinn back on the ad- 
vertising. Ask him to come in, please, on 
your way out.” 


It was the first warm night of the year, 
and Andrew and Julie were ir the porch 
hammock. He was gleefully recounting 
the scene in the president’s office. Several 
times she had started to interrupt, and had 
been silenced by the exuberant flow of his 
narrative. 

“ But, 
think?” 

“That’s not all; wait till you hear the 
rest: I got the raise. We're going to be 
married to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, wonderful, Andy; that makes it all 
the better; you’ll never guess.” 

“ But I haven’t told the best thing yet; 
it’s the greatest joke on J. Hector.” 

“T haven’t told you my joke either, 
Andy; I'll bet it’s better than yours, but 
you won’t give me a chance to tell it.” 

“Tt can’t be as good as mine, but you 
tell it first.” 

“All right; I wrote that letter to Mr. 
Flotz. Isn’t that too delicious? I sent it 
to Flo in Scranton, and had her mail it 
from there.” 

“You wrote the letter? Of all the— 
well, I wrote the ad. I forgot you didn’t 
like velvet.” 


Andy, listen; what do you 
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HE Sewing Circle, a brand-new Bos- 

ton night club well out on Colum- 
bus Avenue, was an exotic plant 
striving to live in an uncongenial climate. 
A singular lack of tact was evident in its 
name, one which has tender associations 
for Bostonians, linked in their affections 
with the Sacred Cod which hangs beneath 
the golden dome of its State House, and 
with its brick-oven baked beans. 

There are few descendants of the Puri- 
tans left in Boston. On Beacon Hill is the 
headquarters of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants; but virtually all of its mem- 
bers are nonresident. However, the vot- 
ers, made up of a score of nationalities, 
have for some obscure reason draped them- 
selves in the somber, uncompromising 
cloaks of the first settlers, and they take a 
morose pride in ideals of personal conduct 
they do not necessarily practice. 

The fact that Boston’s first real night 
club was owned and operated by New 
Yorkers may have had something to do 
with the disfavor which greeted it from 
pulpit, press, and police. Every impedi- 
ment had been put in its path; each had 
been overcome in turn. 

There had been complaints registered by 
abutting neighbors; these had all been 
bought off. The mayor had directed the 
fire commissioner to scrutinize the prem- 
ises for technical evasions of the law; but 
the building was found to be fireproof, if 
not foolproof. 

Ultimately the charter had been granted, 
the license framed and hung in the office 
of the capable Miss Rosa Sarret, hostess. 
The fixtures were installed, supplies ar- 
ranged for, a band of wild saxophonists 
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secured, and the place opened up with a 
blare that shattered the nerves of the Back 
Bay, and was audible as far away as 
Brookline Village, the city which boasts 
that it hasn’t a single moving picture es- 
tablishment within its limits, and which is 
for this and other valid reasons a “ desert- 
ed village” some three hundred nights in 
the year. 

Night places of a furtive sort had been 
known in Boston before; one of them had 
collapsed a few years previous, with a loss 
of life great in numbers, if not of social 
prominence. In the South End a Black- 
and-White Club had fought a losing battle 
against innumerable raids, and finally had 
lain down and died. 

But the Sewing Circle was different; it 
had a stiffish cover charge, stiffish, that is, 
for Boston, which dislikes cover charges. 
It was patronized by the “ best ” people; 
that is, the very ones who officially decried 
it. 

Harvard students, politicians, club men, 
women whose names were not unfamiliar 
to the pages of the Social Register, boot- 
leggers, crooks of the more presentable 
sort, might be found hobnobbing at its lit- 
tle square tables, dancing on its parquet, 
listening to its jazz. Evening dress was not 
obligatory, but was customary. The cloak- 
room concession was a gold mine. 

Federal agents began to sit up and take 
notice. Eminent divines who had used up 
all their ideas for sermons, took on a new 
lease of life. The tabloids rejoiced audi- 
bly. Rosa Sarret rented a new safe deposit 
box in Boston’s oldest and most conserva- 
tive trust company. 

Traveling men from New York and Chi- 
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cago and Pittsburgh no longer felt that the 
necessity of stopping overnight in Boston 
was equivalent to being locked up in its 
hoosegow. The Boston and Maine Rail- 
road observed a great stimulation in pas- 
senger traffic from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and points north. 

From a point far, indeed, to the north, 
Heartsease Hogan had come for her first 
visit to the heritage of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
She could prove her right to the name Ho- 
gan by the parish register of Amoosic, 
Maine. The other name, Heartsease, she 
had, as she expressed it, “‘ made up out of 
a book.” It appealed to her; so she took 
it for her own. 

The motherless child of Patrick Aloysius 
Hogan, owner and manager of a great lum- 
ber tract north of Amoosic Lake, she had 
been a little spoiled. Save for a very few 
years in a Montreal convent school, her life 
had been spent in the real wilderness, amid 
husky lumberjacks, half-breed guides, and 
their families. 

You could have set Miss Hogan down 
in the midst of an untracked forest, with 
nothing but the clothes on her back, and 
she would neither have lacked food nor 
shelter, nor would she have felt anything 
like fear. 

She needed no compass to guide her, and 
could make a fire as deftly as a boy scout, 
without matches. She could guess to with- 
in half an hour of the time by sun or stars, 
could manage a canoe in white water, fish, 
shoot, handle a knife, cook a dinner for 
fifty hungry woodsmen, run, wrestle, swim, 
and dance the wild sarabands of the French 
trapper. 

Heartsease’s mother had been a Canuck, 
descendant of Breton peasants of the era 
of Louis XIV. Her father was ninety-nine 
per cent Irish, the trace of Lowland Scotch 
serving to curb his natural freehandedness, 
and to make of him a shrewd business man. 
He, and his own father, had been born in 
the States. 

On her mother’s side there was a little 
Huron Indian blood in the girl. Glancing 
over her genealogy, one might gain as clear 
an idea of her temperament as pages of 
description could furnish; for which rea- 
son these pages are omitted, to the great 
gain of author and reader. 

At least once a year, Heartsease jour- 
neyed to the city to see the sights and to 
shop. Sometimes she took with her a pack 
of skins to trade in. Often she returned 
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with perfectly useless feminine things that 
she never wore, but which her undoubted 
femininity had yielded to as seen in the 
Bangor shop windows. 

She hadn’t intended to go farther than 
Bangor, on this trip. Her father had 
stuffed a comfortable roll of very soiled 
bills into her hand, and told her to come 
home when it was spent. 

“ Which ’ll be soon enough,” he hazard- 
ed. “ They'll take it off’n ye in no time 
at all, at all!” 

Which-was not doing full justice to the 
natural shrewdness of Heartsease. She had 
not at first thought of going farther than 
Bangor. 

This city has been for generations the 
Mecca of lumberjacks. In the old rip- 
snorting days, with the town full of wild 
woodsmen, averaging six feet in their socks, 
and composed largely of gristle and bone, 
each with his season’s pay in his pocket, 
the conservative citizens kept away from 
certain districts after dark. One was ex- 
pected to be very polite, or to stay in- 
doors. 

Now all was changed. Heartsease found 
things rather dull; not even as exciting as 
they were up around Amoosic Lake. She 
decided to go on to Portland, which she 
enjoyed thoroughly for a few days, until 
she happened to pick up a Boston news- 
paper and read of its delectable offerings 
in the big stores, and at the theaters. 

Inside of an hour she was on her way to 
the capital of New England. And here 
she had indeed enjoyed life. 

She had put up at a small, inexpensive 
hotel near the North Terminal, had eaten 
in popular-priced restaurants, and occupied 
balcony seats at several shows, most of her 
spare time being spent in the gorgeous mov- 
ing picture houses. 

Nevertheless, her money was about gone. 
There was left only about thirty dollars, 
and still she had bought almost nothing for 
herself. 

At each city she bought a return ticket. 
Thus she had one from Bangor back to 
Frawley, the nearest railroad center to 
Amoosic Lake. Going on to Portland, she 
had bought a ticket back to Bangor; and 
before leaving the North Terminal she had 
secured her return fare to Portland. Also, 
her hotel bill was settled up to the very 
day. 

So the thirty dollars was all velvet; out 
of it she had stuffed her one suitcase with 














trinkets for the folks back home—a pipe 
for her father; and one for old Jean Bap- 
tiste, the camp cook; a string of gaudy 
imitation jade beads for the old squaw 
woman who had been her nurse, and the 
only mother she could remember; some 
toys for the kiddies. 

There remained enough for one splurge; 
and because she had read all about the 
night clubs of New York, and wanted to 
see just how wild they were, she decided 
to spend her last evening at Boston’s one 
and only club of the sort, the new resort, 
the Sewing Circle. 

Its cover charge, she found out, was ten 
dollars. There need be, she felt, no other 
charges worth mentioning, and the ten dol- 
lars was worth the experience, and the 
chance to brag about going to a real night 
club when she got back home. 

The process of dressing for the party 
was simple, because she had brought only 
one costume with her. She wore a very 
lovely Hudson seal coat. The muskrats 
whose skins composed it had all been 
trapped around her own lake, and had been 
sent to Bangor to be dyed and made up 
into a garment much superior to the aver- 
age article on display at the furrier’s. 

Underneath it she wore a short khaki 
skirt, and a middy blouse. Her stockings 
were of wool, knitted by her old nurse. 

The only change she had made in her 
wardrobe was in the matter of footwear. 
Greatly taken by a pair of absurd pumps 
in a Boylston Street window, she had 
bought them. They were of gray suéde, 
stitched with silver; and the high heels 
were studded with rhinestones. 

Her feet, used to moccasins and easy 
sport shoes, protested; but she was happy. 
That they went strangely with her thick 
home-knitted stockings did not disturb her 
in the least. 

In the garter of the left leg was thrust 
a keen knife that old Jean Baptiste had 
insisted upon her wearing when in the great 
wicked city. So far she had had no occa- 
sion to use it; nobody had insulted her, or 
tried to hold her up, or kidnap her. 

In this, her only clothes, and barehead- 
ed, she took the trolley opposite her hotel, 
changing at Park Square; and shortly be- 
fore midnight, which her inquiries had 
taught her was the fashionable hour, she 
passed the scrutiny of the doorman, and 
was permitted to climb the flight of stairs 
leading to the Sewing Circle Club. The 
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sound of nervous music came to her ears as 
she mounted, and quickened her steps. 


II 


SHE was held up just before she came 
to the door by the youth who was in charge 
of the cloak room, who insisted that she 
check her sealskin coat. 

“T don’t want to,” she said. 
wear it!” 

She had heard things about cloak-rooms. 
A preposterous tip was expected; and she 
saw no need of that. Also, sometimes night 
clubs were raided, in which case she didn’t 
want to be bothered retrieving anything 
from a nervous employee. Besides, she 
was aware that a khaki skirt and middy 
blouse might attract attention unless cov- 
ered by her soft fur garment. 

The youth barred her way. “ You gotta 
check it,” he insisted. 

His Uncle Joe, who had bought the 
cloak-room privilege, could have been a 
charter member of any old-time crew of 
pirates. His nephew took a family pride 
in levying tribute from one and all who 
entered the Sewing Circle portals. 

Heartsease began to feel impatient. 
“Who says I got to?” she demanded. 

The youth leered toward her, his offen- 
sive breath fanning her cheek. “J say so! 
It’s a rule. Hand it over, sister, before I 
call de bouncer!” 

Heartsease looked into his mean little 
eyes, noted his mocking grin. An old trick, 
a simple one common to all the children 
reared up Amoosic Lake way, occurred to 
her. She extended one hand, gloveless, its 
forefinger curled against the thumb. 

“See this?” she asked. 

The youth stretched out his skinny neck, 
peering closely to see what it was she held. 
Whereupon she flicked out her forefinger, 
its nail striking him smartly in one eye. 

The effect was like the explosion of a 
miniature tear bomb! Water poured from 
that eye; sympathetically, the other began 
to shed copious tears. The youth saw her 
only as a dim figure through a watery mist. 

“ Say, ya cheap little skirt, whatja try- 
in’ to pull off here? Ya can’t get away with 
nothin’ like that “ere.” 

But Heartsease fad got away with it. 
She was already inside the hall, where, as 
she at once observed, there were plenty of 
other ladies wearing their coats, or with 
the same draped over their chair backs! 
There was no such rule as the cloak-room 


“T aim to 
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boy had stated, of course, the truth being 
that he had been hard hit by the Harvard 
custom of going without a hat, and his re- 
ceipts had suffered accordingly. 

A slim, active captain of waiters was at 
Heartsease’s side almost before she had 
poked her inquisitive, freckled nose through 
the doorway. He appraised her rapidly; 
but she spoke first. 

“A table near the door, please. I don’t 
aim to stay long.” 

“¥ don’t guess you will,” the waiter 
thought, but did not say. He estimated 
that there wasn’t much money in her hand 
bag; nor did she look like one on whom 
much would be spent by any of the fre- 
quenters of the Sewing Circle. 

He willingly piloted her to a small table 
set for two, at the left of the entrance. He 
did not bother to pull out her chair for her, 
nor help her as she slid out of her coat and 
let it fall across the chair back. His beady 
eyes took in her cheap blouse, the amazing 
khaki skirt; and he leaned over the table 
and spoke in a distinct voice. 

“The cover charge is ten dollars, if you 
please!” 


Heartsease nodded, opened her bag, and 
handed him a bill. 

He stuffed it carelessly into his pocket, 
beckoned to a waiter, and strolled away. 
The waiter took his place, pad and pencil 
in hand, his eyebrows raised inquiringly. 

Heartsease realized that she must order 


something. ‘ Bring me a bottle of ginger 
ale, please!” 

The waiter made a scrawl on his pad. 
“ Ginger ale, and—” he suggested. 

‘“‘ And a glass with some ice,” Heartsease 
replied. 

The waiter shrugged, retired. Presently 
he returned with the bottle and glass, and 
check. ‘ Two dollars,” he announced. 

Again Heartsease dug into her leather 
bag. She was no piker; she laid down on 
the table a two-dollar bill and a twenty- 
five-cent tip. 

She had never, she thought, known a 
man to say so much and so eloquently, 
without opening his mouth. He could do 
all sorts of sarcastic things with shoulders, 
eyebrows, eyes, lips, and hands. 

But finally he went away, leaving her, 
alone of the throng that by now pretty well 
filled the more desirable tables, sitting be- 
fore a stark flagon of ginger ale which was 
guiltless of any scrap of real ginger root, 
being artistically composed of aérated 
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water, burnt sugar, and capsicum to give 
the kick. 

Heartsease tasted it, made a face, and 
thought of the root beer they made back 
home, from all sorts of things gathered in 
the woods or added from the pantry: pip- 
sissewa, birch from little tender black 
twigs, sassafras, wintergreen berries, flag 
root, a dash of molasses, plenty of potato 
yeast, ginger. 

Drawn off into yellow stone bottles, 
corked and wired, and set in ranks on a 
mossy rock in the spring house, there was 
a real man’s drink! Yes, or a lady’s, either. 
This stuff tasted like what barbers used 
after shaving. 

The hostess of the Sewing Circle, like 
the news reel of the movies, saw every- 
thing, heard everything—everything, that 
is, that swam into her club. She saw 
Heartsease almost as soon as her waiters 
did. She took in her costume, her age, 
condition, race, and color. Especially her 
color; that puzzled Rosa Sarret a little. 

The truth was that Heartsease used no 
rouge, lipstick, not even cream or powder; 
but her complexion was so darkly brilliant 
that she looked almost overpainted. But 
no overlay would change color and tone as 
did her face, with the emotions that swept 
over her as her bright, curious eyes looked 
about the immense room. 

Could it be, Rosa Sarret wondered, that 
some little convent student had run away 
for an evening? She must watch her; 
meanwhile, she was not of enough impor- 
tance for her to bother to cross the room 
and welcome her to the city. Crude, yet 
attractive to a certain type of man, Rosa 
realized that. 

Because the girl sat partly in profile to 
her, she missed what was perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of her new guest. The 
unusual complexion had attracted her; she 
had taken note of the gray-blue eyes, 
through which many races looked out 
steadily and unafraid. The blue-black 
hair—Heartsease had had it modishly 
bobbed since coming to town—was worth 
a second look. 

In figure the girl was lithe and well- 
formed; but for all the strength of limbs 
and lungs she had acquired in her life-giv- 
ing woods, Heartsease was distinctly femi- 
nine; there were no sinewy muscles, no 
enlarged joints, seen so often on young girls 
who play a great deal of golf or tennis, or 
otherwise go in for sport. 
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Heartsease could probably throw most 
of these over her shoulder, and walk off at 
a five-mile gait without even breathing 
hard; but her strength did not show itself 
obtrusively. 

What did show, had Rosa Sarret been 
on her other side, was something few if 
any women can boast; a thing that set 
Heartsease apart from every individual of 
the polyglot crowd present this night. 

One of her ears, the right, was unques- 
tionably of the cauliflower variety. Not 
badly so, but thickened and flattened in 
the manner proudly worn by those pugilists 
who have been engaged in their profession 
long enough to receive a due number of 
left hooks, without ducking quick enough. 

Whether the girl was proud of her 
unique ear or not, she did not wear her 
hair in a way to conceal it; was, in fact, 
quite unconscious of it, since up where she 
came from it never did attract any special 
attention, such ears not being uncommon 
in the very best ladies’ circles. 

Having finished her survey, the hostess 
turned to greet new and important arriv- 
als, dismissing Heartsease from her mind. 
This was a mistake, for Heartsease’s pres- 
ence to-night was a matter of great im- 
portance to the Sewing Circle, though no- 
body knew it, least of all the girl herself. 

The truth was, several things were in- 
formally scheduled for this evening; things 
unrelated, and certainly having no appar- 
ent connection with a strange girl from way 
Down East, on her first visit to a night 
club, and indeed her first to Boston itself. 

To mention but two or three of the un- 
listed numbers that were planned for the 
Sewing Circle on this special evening: a 
gunman, hired by rival interests to bump 
off a wealthy Boston bootlegger, had se- 
lected this night and this place for the use- 
ful act; an important transaction in dia- 
monds was scheduled for to-night at the 
Sewing Circle; finally, the Vice Squad was 
all set to raid the resort and put it out of 
business. They planned to make so thor- 
ough a job of it that, when they got 
through, there wouldn’t be anything left 
to padlock. 

iI 


MEANWHILE the regular entertainment 
of the new night club got itself under way. 
By now all the tables were occupied, ex- 
cept two or three small ones near the door. 
And on the tables reposed outlawed 
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liquors, and gaudy food prepared more for 
the eye than the palate, and served at an 
exorbitant price by grafting, obsequious 
waiters, while Rosa Sarret passed from 
group to group, making her regulars wel- 
come, weighing the strangers with a shrewd 
eye, stimula:ing business. 

Now the space in the middle of the room 
was cleared; and at the entrance end four 
attendants rolled in a long mirror. It was 
not an ordinary mirror, but one of wavy 
contour, now concave, now convex. It 
stood six feet high, and was some thirty 
feet in length, altogether the costliest fix- . 
ture in the Sewing Circle. 

The men retired; there came a wail from 
the saxophones, and through a draped door 
at the rear filed ten girls, mere children in 
years, but with hard, over-colored faces. 
But they were slim and pretty enough, and 
they wore less clothes than a Turkish bath 
masseur usually does when engaged in his 
profession. 

They tripped past the double line of 
tables, smirking upon the men who threw 
joking wise cracks at them, their soft, bare 
feet making no noise upon the waxed par- 
quet. Arrived at a point some ten feet in 
front of the great mirror, they began to 
dance and to contort themselves, to per- 
form dislocating solos, splits, mad capers. 

And as they writhed and twisted, their 
mirrored figures, reflected from the con- 
cave and convex glass panels, seemed to 
undergo weird and ghastly transformations, 
now becoming ugly, squat, foreshortened, 
in an instant lengthening out like a living 
elastic band into incredibly attenuated, 
skinny caricatures of humanity, with un- 
believable giraffelike necks, noses like 
snouts, arms and legs like octopus tenta- 
cles. 

And as they sifted back and forth the 
length of the mirror, and the jaded eyes of 
the beholders passed from their youthful 
vividness to the mirrored monstrosities, 
loud shouts of approval, gusts of coarse 
laughter, a storm of clapping hands attest- 
ed to the success of an idea that was orig- 
inal with Rosa Sarret. 

‘““The Looking Glass Revue,” she called 
it; and it had gone big from the opening 
night. But back in Station X in the Back 
Bay brooded Captain Perry Skilton and 
his merry uniformed men, awaiting the 
word! It was written on the whitewashed 
police wall that the Sewing Circle had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
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Heartsease Hogan sat, elbows on her 
table, and chin cupped in her hands, watch- 
ing with round, bright eyes that were not 
unlike those of a squirrel of her native 
woods confronted by something it had 
never seen before, and did not understand. 

She had laughed and clapped as heartily 
as had any one, when at the conclusion 
of the revue the little girls filed back 
through their rear door, their hands filled 
with souvenirs, crumpled bills, and cards 
on which were scribbled telephone numbers 
and urgent messages. 

Immediately after there was a great de- 
mand for champagne; a sudden thirst 
seemed to have developed. The face of 
Rosa Sarret relaxed into its first real smile 
of the evening. 

As for Heartsease, she felt hungry. 
Everybody seemed to be ordering some- 
thing; and she felt that it was up to her 
to join in. She did not propose to pay two 
dollars for another bottle of that ginger 
ale; more than half of it remained untasted 
in the bottle. And there was even a little 
cracked ice left. 

She looked about her, saw that every- 
body was buying something, wet or dry. 
She saw something else that she had seen 
a number of times already; from the door- 
way the cloak-room youth leered at her. 
When he caught her eye he made faces, 
and with his lips spelled out insulting 
things. 

But this did not in the least disturb her. 
That incident, as she saw it, was closed. 
And she had been the winner! If, when 
she left, the lad tried to insult or annoy 
her, that would be another thing again. 
She could deal with that adequately when 
the time came. For the rest, she was 
healthily hungry. 

Nearly every other woman present was 
smoking. Even while eating they smoked. 
Everything, she felt, must be flavored with 
smoke, to them! 

Heartsease did not smoke. It wasn’t 
done by ladies, she felt—not by girls, any- 
way. Up home some of the old women 
smoked pipes. Heartsease had sometimes 
thought that probably she, some centuries 
hence, when old, might solace herself with 
a corncob and some shag; but not as a 
girl. 

A girl might, in an emergency, acquire 
a cauliflower ear, and be thought none the 
worse. But smoke cigarettes? No! Nor 
did she drink liquor of any sort. Her old 
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man would have put the slipper, or the one 
family hairbrush to her if she had! He 
had trouble enough to keep liquor from 
his wood choppers and sawyers, as it was, 
without having to combat it in his family. 

The girl once more opened her well- 
filled leather bag, and took from it a large 
sandwich consisting of two thick slices of 
Swiss cheese between two even thicker 
slices of bread, one of them buttered. She 
had bought it at a delicatessen, on her way 
out of the hotel to take her trolley car. 

She opened a very pretty mouth, and 
with perfect teeth removed a large half 
moon from the sandwich; and even as she 
chewed down on it the eye of her waiter fell 
upon her. 

A pang shot through his heart; he felt 
himself wounded in his tenderest part. 
Nothing, according to his creed, could be 
worse than for a guest of the Sewing Circle 
to smuggle in her own victuals. Here was 
no profit for the house, no tip for himself! 

He gasped once, moaned a little, bore 
down upon her. Why, when they served 
these sandwiches at the night club, there 
wasn’t one-fourth the amount of cheese in 
them, and it was their boast that no cheese 
in the world could be cut thinner, nor pos- 
sessed larger holes, than did theirs! And 
they charged a dollar and a half for them, 
and expected a fifty-cent tip. At that, 
they didn’t encourage the sale of sand- 
wiches. 

Heartsease looked up into blazing eyes, 
paused in her mastication of the hearty 
slices. She did not seem abashed; merely 
curious. 

“Ya can’t pull that stuff here! Food 
ain’t allowed to be brought in from the 
outside!” 

““Where is it brought in from?” she 
asked innocently. 

“Ya gotta buy it from de house!” the 
waiter explained; adding, half under his 
breath: “ Cheap little skate!” 

“What you aim to do, take it away 
from me?” Heartsease asked, through a 
barrage of partly-chewed cheese and bread. 

The waiter cast an eye over his shoulder, 
and attracted the attention of the head 
waiter, who joined him at the table. 
“ What’s the row?” he asked. 

The waiter pointed at Heartsease, as if 
she were some loathsome specimen in a 
clinic. “ This—this orphan of the storm 


is feedin’ her face wit’ a lunch she brought 
wit’ her!” 
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The captain took charge, elbowing his 
henchman aside. 

‘“‘What’s the big idear? Think this is 
a basket collation, or a chowder party, 
huh? You sit here all evening, occupyin’ 


a whole table, and all you buy is one thin 
bottle of ginger ale!” 

Heartsease took another bite from her 
sandwich, looked speculatively up into 
“T paid my cover charge, 


glaring eyes. 
didn’t I?” 

The captain snorted. ‘“ Ya bet ya paid 
it, or ya wouldn’t be here! Think that’s 
all ya gotta do? Why, ya little gutter 
scavenger, fer two cents I’d throw ya out 
on the street where ya belong!” 

Heartsease reopened her bag, took out 
a coin purse, and carefully extracted two 
copper pennies, laying them precisely on 
the table under his nose. “ Apple pie!” 
she scoffed. She was trying to pick up the 
latest city slang, but was not yet proficient 
in it. 

“ There’s the two cents. But remember, 
as I go out I’m going to do plenty to your 
fixtures here—and that goes for you and 
your boy friend, too!” She resumed her 
eating. 

To do the captain justice, he wasn’t 
afraid of her; that is, not physically afraid. 
He had once served as bartender at a place 
down on the water front; on Atlantic Ave- 
nue, it was. Than which, as a training, 
there is—or was—no whicher! 

But it was agreed that the Sewing Circle 
did not crave publicity of a certain kind. 
This girl looked as if she would put up, not 
an awful fight, but an awful holler! He 
noticed that she was neither drinking nor 
smoking. He also observed her cauliflower 
ear, and was puzzled by that. The pupils 
of her gray-blue eyes were large, and were 
fixed upon him without fear or embarrass- 
ment. 

Probably a hophead, he thought; you 
never could tell, these days, what a jane 
might do! He caught, from across the 
room, the eye of Rosa Sarret upon his 
group; knew that she disliked a rough- 
house in her place. Much as he would 
have enjoyed throwing Heartsease out, he 
resisted the temptation. 

If there had been guests waiting for a 
table, that would have been different; there 
were none. He motioned the waiter to go 
away. Then he leaned over the girl’s 
table and muttered: “ All the same, don’t 
try to crash this place again! Ya'll be 
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turned down flat at the door. This joint 
ain’t run fer charity—see?” 

“Go roll your hoop,” Heartsease tran- 
quilly advised him. ‘ You’ve lost twenty 
cents in tips already, watchin’ me eat my 
san’wich. That ought to keep you awake 
to-night!” 

The captain grinned murderously, moved 
away. Sitting alone at a near-by table, a 
bland, handsome old fellow with thinning 
gray hair and merry blue eyes had watched 
the affair with deep amusement. 

He smiled as her glance fell upon him, 
started to speak, thought better of it, and 
turned to the golden buck he had ordered, 
which had cost him four dollars, and which 
he knew was not as good as the one he 
could get at the dairy lunch at the corner 
for thirty-five cents. 

Heartsease, not at all abashed, but quite 
bucked up by her little run-in with the 
waiters, since she had been feeling a little 
lonesome, having now finished her fat sand- 
wich, and licked her fingers, and taken a 
swallow or two of her insipid ginger ale, 
proceeded to inventory the guests, one by 
one. 

Nothing did she lose; she speculated on 
the profession of nearly every man present, 
and got a number of them surprisingly 
right; took in the costumes—or lack of 
same—of every woman, beginning with the 
hostess, estimated the probable cost, and 
drew unflattering conclusions from most of 
the ladies who patronized the Sewing Cir- 
cle this evening. 

Nobody, aside from the waiters, had 
paid the least attention to her; nobody but 
that splendidly-clad old gentleman sitting 
alone at his table. She almost wished that 
he would speak to her; he looked so father- 
ly! Not fatherly in the sense in which 
Patrick Aloysius Hogan, her own parent, 
looked, but fatherly in its fictional or mov- 
ing picture sense. 

She guessed him to be a retired financier, 
a guess that would have delighted the soul 
of Mr. Charing Cross, the subject of her 
scrutiny; for within its own peculiar limi- 
tations her guess was true! 

At a third table, halfway between her 
and the genial old gentleman, sat two men. 
The one whose back was to the doorway, 
and who was facing her, was tall, very 
dark, somewhat greasy, and wore a pink 
shirt with a pink-striped collar, under an 
expensive and ill-fitting dinner jacket. 

He and his friend were engaged in an 
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eager dialogue, bent over a sheet of paper 
covered with figures, and from time to time 
refreshed themselves with long drafts of 
something cold, wet, and amber colored. 

A splendid diamond ring glittered on the 
dark man’s middle finger, the nail of which, 
with its fellows, was badly in need of a 
manicure. 

Heartsease could not make him out; and 
it was because she was unconsciously star- 
ing at him that her quick eyes caught sight 
of a figure that crept through the doorway, 
edged into the hot, smoky room, and stood 
blinking and peering about as if looking for 
some one. 

When his eyes fell upon the dark man, 
they kindled dully; and he sidled into the 
room until he could get a half profile of 
his face. Evidently satisfied, and his fur- 
tive glance seeming to show him that no- 
body was paying any attention to him, or 
near enough to hamper his movements, he 
withdrew from a side pocket one skinny 
hand in which was clutched a short, squat- 
ty, blue-black gun. 

His thin lips parted in an ugly smirk, 
showing irregular though quite strong and 
white teeth. His face paled a little, and 
an old scar, running from the corner of one 
eye to the angle of his jaw, stood out redly. 
His hand began slowly to rise, the hand 
bearing the gat. 





IV 


ONE does not live in the deep woods 
without acquiring certain instincts. Hearts- 
ease knew at once that this mean-looking 
little man had come here especially to kill 
the big dark one, whose back was to him, 
so that he was unaware of his danger. Any- 
body could see that much; but few could 
act on the information with such coolness 
and quickness. 

Heartsease was not shocked; that men 
should have a quarrel, and shoot it out to- 
gether, seemed perfectly reasonable to her. 
Both men were strangers; very likely Bos- 
ton would miss neither of them, nor both. 

But she did object to cold murder; 
shooting a man in the back, when he wasn’t 
expecting it, wasn’t done by the best circles 
up around Amoosic Lake! And so it was 
that she acted. 

Her first impulse had been to reach 
down, withdraw the knife from its sheath 
in her left garter, and flip it gracefully and 
certainly at the assailant. She knew how 
to use a knife; old Papa Jean Baptiste had 
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patiently practiced her for hours, begin- 
ning when she was only a tot. 

She could start the knife over her right 
shoulder, and set it quivering in a playing 
card tacked to a pine tree forty feet dis- 
tant, nine times out of ten. 

But, she reflected—so far as instanta- 
neous flashes of thought can be so termed— 
perhaps ladies in Boston did not use knives, 
especially on perfect strangers. You never 
could tell! Heartsease dreaded doing any- 
thing that would stamp her as crude. She 
was sensitive, in her own way. 

And so, even as the instinct to reach for 
the knife was born, it died; and instead, 
her hand gripped the neck of her ginger ale 
bottle. Such a bottle does not make the 
ideal missile; accuracy is hardly possible. 

But Heartsease did not make the mis- 
take of trying to be too accurate; she did 
not try, for instance, to hit the ratty little 
man’s head, because he might easily duck 
it. Instead, she cast her partly filled bottle 
directly at his body. 

It whirled end over end, to come at him 
breast high; and so earnestly was his at- 
tention fixed on his prospect that he did 
not observe this interruption until, having 
raised his hand to firing position, it was 
suddenly and sharply struck by the flying 
glass, which knocked the gat from his fin- 
gers, and to the floor, just as he was about 
to press the trigger! 

One had to hand it to that fresh waiter, 
Heartsease generously admitted; he had 
seemed to cross half the floor in two mighty 
leaps, and, with another waiter, had pin- 
ioned the ratty man’s arms before he could 
stoop to pick up his gun. Not a dozen 
people present had noticed what was taking 
place when the fellow was thrown out and 
down the stairs. 

“ Show yer rat snout in here again, and 
you get croaked!” the captain had called 
down the stairway after him; and then, 
pocketing the gun, he had nonchalantly 
returned to his duties. 

It was nothing whatever to him that 
murder had for a moment stalked redly 
in the room; he had no objection to mur- 
der in its proper place. But it couldn’t be 
pulled off in the Sewing Circle! Murder- 
ers could come here if they had the price 
and left their guns parked outside; could 
plan anything they liked—but not perform 
it here. 

There probably were a dozen murderers 
present to-night, anyhow, he argued; but 














at least they were gents! They knew when 
to lay off the rough stuff! 

He turned an approving eye upon 
Heartsease as he passed her table. That 
kid had her nerve, all right! He wasn’t 
one to bear a grudge; she could sit there 
all night, so far as he was concerned, and 
never order a thing! 

In fact, he decided that he would serve 
her one of the Sewing Circle’s famous fruit 
salads; the kind that had pomegranates 
and hothouse peaches and halved Homburg 
grapes in it, as well as all the varieties 
found in California and Florida, topped by 
a white mayonnaise dotted with real mara- 
schino cherries! 

Which he proceeded to do; so that 
Heartsease presently received, from his 
own hand, this noble dish, “ Wit’ de com- 
pliments of de house, lady!” This was 
the captain’s apology, and as such was gra- 
ciously accepted by the girl. 

Meanwhile it was evident that for some 
minutes the dark, oily man had been try- 
ing to get to his feet. Something seemed 
to have happened to them; it was as if he 
had become paralyzed from the waist down. 
Julius Sperron had, as has been said, been 
sitting with his face toward her table. 

Without paying her any attention, he 
had been attracted by the sudden motion 
of her hand, her raised arm, the hurtling 
bottle; and, naturally turning to look be- 
hind him to see the destination of this un- 
expected missile, his stricken eyes had seen 
and recognized the little man who had been 
. deputized to deprive the wealthiest boot- 
legger of Greater Boston of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Now Julius, a child of a sunny country, 
was warm-hearted and generous. He never 
forgot an injury, nor a kindness. He paid 
all his debts without calling upon the mu- 
nicipal or State police. When he realized 
that this girl—this child—had by her swift 
coolness saved his more or less worthless 
life, his heart near burst with gratitude. 

And when the strength returned to his 
legs, he rose, and crossed to her table, bow- 
ing with surprising grace, and placing one 
large and quite dirty hand over the place 
where, anatomically, his heart might be pre- 
sumed to be. 

“Lady! I kiss your hand. You save 
my life to-night—yes? Myself, I never 
forgive. Never before has Julius sit wiz 
his back to open door! And, never again! 
No, lady. Zat not happen again. See?” 
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He dived into the loose pocket of his 
coat, produced a staggering roll of bills, all 
apparently of high denomination, began 
rapidly peeling some of them off. “ Skin- 
ning the frog,” as they called it up where 
the girl came from. She threw out a hand, 
cried in protest. 

“No! I don’t want it. It was nothing 
to do. Just a—a neighborly act. I didn’t 
mind his shooting, but it was him trying to 
do it behind your back!” 

“Sure! I know. Ze dirty rat. Me, I 
don’t mind, eef I see him first. Ecco!” 

Despite her protests he laid on the table, 
with a dramatic flourish, a sheaf of bills— 
ten of them, and all hundreds. A thousand 
dollars! The dark man wasn’t worth so 
much; his life, she meant. Again she pro- 
tested, thrust the money back. 

‘“‘Nenni! Body of Bacchus! I, reech 
man. You take; I not care what you do 
with eet. Geev to poor mans. Geev you 
old man. No troub’ to geev it away! Me, 
I retire next year. Build beeg house. Be 
gentlemans. I got two daughter in col- 
lege. They play on basket ball team. You 
save them from being an orphans; they 
pray always for you when I tell!” 

With embarrassment Heartsease took 
note that the eyes of many were being 
drawn her way. The noise died down. 
Greedy ears were trying to hear what it 
was all about. 

More to end the argument than because 
she had changed her mind, she nodded, 
gathered in the limp bills. The dark man 
smiled, bowed to the waist. He took a 
card from his pocket, placed it on the table 
top. 

“You keep! When you in troub’, call 
number. Ask for ze beeg boss. That me! 
Any time, day or night, I come running, 
bail you out. That me: Julius Sperron! 
A riverderla, signorina!” 

With his departure, almost before he had 
reseated himself, there materialized by her 
side another man; or rather, a miserable, 
skinny imitation, whose tuxedo suit seemed 
to clasp a collection of bones and nerves. 

He had been sitting far down the room, 
with a big, rowdy-looking blonde. Hearts- 


ease had noted him, but her eyes had not 
lingered. He might have been the brother 
of the gunman she had shied the bottle at, 
except that he was better dressed. 

He spoke in a sibilant whisper, and as 
he did so an uncupped hand let fall to the 
table a pendant with a great winking soli- 
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taire stone, a diamond which seemed to 
dart rays across the entire top of the table 
as she stared at it. 

“ Lissen, sister!” the little man breathed 
through his nose. “I’m in trouble; see? 
Me old woman is dyin’ out in Chi; I just 
got word. I gotta take a train in an hour; 
and I ain’t got jack enough. See? And 
no time to raise it. 

“ This ice; it belongs to me wife. That’s 
her you seen me with acrost the room. 
She’s goin’ with me. I'll let you have this 
sparkler for two centuries. It’s a gift! 
Wort’ a grand if it’s wort’ a nickel. But 


what can I do? I can’t let me old mother 


die without givin’ me her blessin’, can I?” 

That a man with a dying mother in Chi- 
cago, a man too poor to raise the carfare 
to ease her parting breath, should be spend- 
ing his time at a place where the cover 
charge for two was twenty berries, not to 
mention the numerous drinks they had 
had, was by no means plausible. Hearts- 
ease did not believe a word of his story; 
hardly heard it. 

About all she gathered was that this in- 
credibly big and beautiful jewel was hers 


if she cared to give two hundred dollars for 


it. And what woman ever felt indifferent 
toward a diamond of first water, blue- 
white, scintillating, alive? 

Her feeling of repulsion toward the mean 
little creature who stood sweating beside 
her chair, died out as her hypnotized gaze 
focused on the stone. 


V 


SHE was roused by a quiet, cultured 
voice at her back. Mr. Charing Cross, 
who had watched with intense interest the 
episode of the bottle, whose interest had 
been whetted to an unbearable edge, had 
at last left his table and strolled over to 
hers. 

“You will excuse me, I trust,” he was 
saying. “I have been familiar with jewels 
all my life, and have handled a great many. 
I am anxious to see what it is that this 
young man is trying to sell you; and how 
much he asks for it.” 

A look of terror had come to the eyes 
of the little man. He stared at the big, 
handsome, elderly gentleman as if trying 
to burn his portrait on his own retina. Was 
he a dick? Might be! But it was too late 
now to back water. He moistened his lips, 
croaked his story once more, named his 
price. 
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Mr. Cross felt in a waistcoat pocket, 
found a loupe, one of the little glasses jew- 
elers and watchmakers screw into one eye, 
bent down, and looked at the diamond. He 
picked it up, turned it over, bringing his 
glass close to it. Then he sighed, nodded his 
head. ‘“ If you don’t care to pay that for 
it, I will,” he decided. 

Heartsease thrust out a hand as swift 
as a cat’s paw, swept it up. “I want it!” 
she gasped. 

She removed two of her ten bills, the 
money that the dark man Julius had given 
her, and handed them over. The little man 
turned, saw the blond girl already making 
her way toward the door, almost ran to 
join her. They disappeared together. 
Heartsease looked up, smiled. The bland 
elderly gentleman smiled in return. 

“You don’t mind if I sit down for just 
a moment?” 

Heartsease did not. She had been hop- 
ing that he would ever since she had first 
noticed him. She opened her hand, looked 
at the pendant. “Is it—do you suppose 
it was stolen?” she breathed. 

The man shrugged. “ Practically every - 
valuable stone of a certain age has been 
stolen at least once,” he said. ‘ There was 
something in that young man’s face that 
did not inspire confidence. But I hadn’t 
the heart to cross-examine him, with his 
poor old mother dying out in Chicago!” 

Heartsease laughed nervously. ‘“ And 
you think it is worth more than I paid 
him?” 

“T think,” decided Mr. Cross, “ that 
practically any pawnbroker would allow 
you twice what you paid. What it is actu- 
ally worth is hard to say. Depends on how 
badly somebody wants it! But it probably 
cost the original owner a thousand; per- 
haps more. 

“And you can’t lose anything; if you 
happen to read an advertisement of this as 
being lost or stolen, the owner will certain- 
ly pay you more than two hundred dollars 
reward. But I’d advise you to put it up 
in your bag, together with that money. 
This isn’t a safe place to leave such trifles 
about on the tables.” 

She took up her leather bag, fumbled at 
the lock. It stuck; it was a new bag, pur- 
chased in Portland, and the lock had never 
worked very easily. 

“Let me help you,” said Mr. Cross po- 
litely. He lifted the bag, glanced at her 
with a queer expression in his eyes. Then, 
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with a quick jerk, he threw the snap, 
opened the hinge. “ Do you carry a kit of 
automobile tools in here?” he asked. 

Heartsease laughed. “I know; you are 
wondering why it is so heavy. I’ve got a 
pound of bird shot in this paper bag. An 
old man back home asked me to bring it 
to him from the city. I happened to pass 
a sport goods store to-night, and as I am 
leaving to-morrow, I thought I better get 
the shot while I remembered it. He’d be 
real disappointed if I forgot.” 

She opened the top of the heavy paper 
bag, showed Mr. Cross what was within. 

“T don’t see any war paint,” he re- 
marked. ‘Where is your lipstick and 
everything?” 

Heartsease shook her head. ‘“ Never 
used anything like that. Dad thinks they 
spoil the complexion.” 

The bland gentleman leaned back, sur- 
veying her at his leisure. ‘“ And you don’t 
drink, nor smoke, do you? No. Well, 
isn’t it pretty tough that I shouldn’t find 
you until I am old enough to be your 
father?” 

Heartsease did not reply to this. But 
she observed that he was gazing fixedly at 
her right ear. ‘ You’re wondering about 
my tin ear,” she smiled. 

Cross started, turned red. “I wasn’t 
conscious of it; wouldn’t be so rude for the 
world! But I shan’t lie about it. Ever 
since you came in I’ve been studying you. 
I am a pretty good judge of character; 
rather quick at placing people. Had to be, 
all my life, to exist. 

“ Retired from—er—business, now; but 
still like to study types. But I confess you 
have me far, far out to sea. I simply can’t 
place you at all! Here you are, the only 
lady present who doesn’t drink, smoke, and 
probably swear; perhaps you do swear now 
and then? 

“ Anyhow, you don’t use cosmetics, but 
you carry about with you a pound or so of 
bird shot. And when a gunman drops in 
and starts to do his stuff, you shy a bottle 
at him as casually as if you were expecting 
him, and had it all rehearsed! And now 
that you mention it, I must satisfy my 
burning curiosity. How did your ear come 
to be that way?” 

“Tt was chewed,” Heartsease said sim- 
ply. 

‘ I see,” Cross agreed. “ Just chewed. 
Well, long ago, in my impetuous youth, 
I have seen ears that looked good enough 
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to chew; but I never yielded to the temp- 
tation. In fact, I didn’t know it was being 
done. In just what part of these United 
States do gentlemen chew their lady 
friends’ ears, if you don’t mind telling?” 

“It wasn’t a gentleman,” confessed 
Heartsease. “It was another lady. We 
had an—a falling out. But we’re good 
friends now!” she hastened to add. 

“That is pleasant to know. I never 
believe in holding a grudge. But tell me, 
did you get a satisfactory bite at the other 
lady’s ear?” 

“Oh, no! I don’t believe in fighting 
that way. My dad thinks it is crude.” 

“A little old-fashioned in his views, I 
perceive,” Cross commented. “And so, 
when you fight, you use—ginger ale bot- 
tles?” 

Heartsease laughed again. “I never 
did before in my life! It was only that I 


have always been able to throw things 
straight; and that was about all there was 
handy at the time. I did think I’d use my 
knife; but I wasn’t sure it was the right 
thing to do, in Boston.” 

The eyes of Mr. Cross lighted up. 
“Don’t tell me you tote a real knife, 


child!” 

For answer she pushed back her chair, 
thrust out one sturdy leg, and he saw the 
sheath and handle of a serviceable blade. 

He sighed. “And those look like the 
stockings grandma used to knit! Dear 
me; I remember that she made red ones 
for me when I was a little boy! But I 
never carried a knife there. Are there any 
other weapons on you, by any chance? A 
machine gun concealed somewhere?” 

She glanced quickly up into his face. 
“You're laughing at me! Of course I 
don’t carry weapons. This knife seems 
like a part of my clothes. We always carry 
them up home.” 

‘And this home—” 

“ Down East. Maine. Up around Lake 
Amoosic, if you know where that is.” 

“T regret that I do not. But I’d like to. 
I’d like to see your father, and shake his 
hand. Does he appreciate you? And very 
much I’d like to hear that you have ar- 
rived safe and sound back there, with your 
money and the diamond. Also, the bird 
shot.” 

“T got other things, too,” she boasted. 
“ Presents for everybody! Pipes, and beads, 
and a wonderful red silk neckerchief for— 
for a man.” 
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Cross sighed gustily. ‘“ Happy man! 
Well, I thought I had seen it all; but we 
live to learn. An unattached young lady 
at a night club, a lady with a cauliflower 
ear, and a sheath knife, and bird shot, and 
a mean hand with a bottle. 

“She doesn’t use rouge, nor stimulants, 
and she brings her own lunch with her, and 
walks out with a thousand-dollar stone, 
and several hundred in currency, a tele- 
phone number that I happen to know 
many a man would give a lot to possess, 
and with it all she doesn’t even blush, or 
raise her voice. Yet I somehow gather that 
you do not frequent night clubs?” 

“This is the first one I was ever at.” 

Mr. Cross rose. “ Well, if it happens 
to be your last, you’re not losing anything 
worth while. I have certainly had a won- 
derful time this evening, Miss—” 

“ Heartsease Hogan is my name.” 

The big man blinked, shook his head as 
if to clear it. 

“Did I get that right? Heartsease? 
And Hogan? And it—they—are your real 
names?” 

“ Of course? Think I’m hiding out?” 

“No. Id never believe that of you! 
Well, Miss Heartsease, you’ve given me 
something to think about. You probably 
will never get into trouble; you are too well 
able to take care of yourself. But if you 
ever do—” He handed her a card that 
was neatly engraved: 





MR. CHARING CROSS, G. D 
Fall River 











“What’s the G. D. for, Mr. Cross?” 
“General delivery, my dear child. You 
see, I really have no address; I just travel 


around, amusing myself. Once in awhile I 
go to Fall River to collect my mail, and 
to sleep. I find it a wonderful place to 
sleep in, Fall River! Better than Phila- 
delphia used to be. 

“Do send me a line there, telling me 
that you have arrived safe home at Amoo- 
sic. And be sure to take a taxicab when 
you leave here to-night. You're carrying 
some valuables, you know; and several 
have seen them. There is the man I have 
been waiting for; good night—Hearts- 
ease!” 

She shook hands, giving his a wiry grip. 
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As he moved on down the room, her admir- 
ing eyes followed his splendid figure, ane 
erect as that of a young man. 

“Maybe he has been a Governor ‘ ‘or 
something,” she thought. “I bet folks 
take advantage of him. He’s too honest 
and fine to be hanging around this place.” 

Which valedictory, could Mr. Charing 
Cross have heard it, would have roused him 
to bitter mirth. 


VI 


HEARTSEASE was growing sleepy. Back 
home they all went to bed pretty early, and 
got up the same way. She had been on a 
pretty steady go ever since she had left 
Amoosic Lake; and it was now almost half 
past two in the morning. 

The excitement seemed to be all over. 
The dark man, Mr. Julius Something-or- 
other, had gone some time ago. Mr. Cross 
was in deep converse with a man who 
didn’t look to be worthy of his confidences. 

Across the room somebody began to sing 
in a melancholy, tipsy voice. Heartsease 
took a last sip of melted ice that stood in 
her glass. Her nose tickled; and she 
reached for her bag, which had a clean 
handke ‘°f in it. 

Again cine lock stuck; when it yielded 
at last to her fierce tug, it opened suddenly, 
with a jerk, and the loose paper bag of 
bird shot flew open, its contents shooting 
out onto and across the waxed floor. 

All the perverse capers of a solitary 
dropped collar button were repeated sev- 
eral hundred times as the tiny, hard, spher- 
ical, and almost invisible pellets raced in 
every direction. They made little or no 
noise; even when they had all gone, 
Heartsease, staring with open eyes, her 
mouth equally wide, could scarcely detect 
a single one of them on the floor! 

Not many, possibly nobody at all, saw 
her mishap. If anybody did, it was wiped 
clean from his mind by what took place 
instantly thereafter. 

The bright lights in the great room 
winked out three times, slowly, leaving the 
place for a moment in profound blackness. 
With this signal, Rosa Sarret stepped to 
the wall, and coolly threw a master switch. 
At once, with a harsh rasp, a sliding metal 
door began to close off the only entrance. 

The blinking off and on of the lights 
had stilled the conversation; and in the 
slight pause the clear voice of the hostess 
spoke up: “Please do not be alarmed! 









You will not be disturbed or searched; but 
all liquor must be removed from sight. 

“ Any bottles remaining on the tables 
may be returned to the waiters, who will 
deduct the price from your bills. I regret 
to say that we are about to suffer a police 
visitation. Just sit still, act natural, and 
everything will be all right! You don’t 
have to answer any questions the police 
may ask; the law protects you fully!” 

Before any one could reply the door rang 
to the summons of Captain Perry Skilton 
and his merry men. Now it is said that 
there is no such thing as a fireproof build- 
ing; there are only slow-burning ones. 

And so, there is no such thing as a po- 
lice-proof door; but there are slow-yielding 
ones. Such a one was that of the Sewing 
Circle. Outside, four husky men, two on 
a side, were grasping by its metal rings a 
short, heavy battering ram. Others were 
using axes. 

The door gave, but slowly. There was 
time enough for the waiters to collect the 
bottles which contained too much for the 
guests to swallow offhand; but noble efforts 
got away with a lot that stood in glasses 
and partly-filled bottles and shakers. 

Back from the service pantry came the 
sound of breaking glass. Never was the 
cool efficiency of the hostess better dis- 
played. 

When at length the door fell inward, 
with the sound of a boiler factory working 
overtime, the gallant Captain Skilton and 
ten picked men swarmed into the place, 
where a fairly decorous audience awaited 
them, mostly seated quietly in their places. 

This was a moment to which the big, 
handsome, aggressive captain of the Vice 
Squad had long looked forward. He wore 
his fighting face, and his best uniform. His 
night stick was drawn, his pistol ready. 

But the police had not counted upon one 
unknown ingredient, that a small, untu- 
tored child had descended upon Boston 
from the Maine woods, and had, like them, 
chosen this night for her first visit to a 
night club, was unknown, and would have 
been disregarded if it had been broadcast. 
That her presence could possibly upset the 
dignity of the municipal police— 

That word upset is well chosen. Taking 
two strides into the place, the broad, flat, 
capable sole of Captain Skilton trod upon 
an article so contemptible, so tiny, so in- 
visible, that he did not even know what it 
was that had undone him. 
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Nor could his bold fellows, treading close 

upon his heels, enlighten him; for they, 
too, found everywhere the fatal little pel- 
lets lying in wait for their feet. 

There ensued a revue far more spectacu- 
lar than the Mirror Dance which had be- 
gun the evening’s entertainment. The Vice 
Squad began a wild hornpipe that caused 
the eyes of the spectators to bulge; for the 
guests were as much surprised and puzzled 
as were the performers. 

From time to time, after bone wrenching 
contortions, a policeman would crash solid- 
ly to the floor; unaware of what had hap- 
pened to him, he would rise, to fall again, 
and yet again. 

The captain went down three times be- 
fore he thought to pass his hand along the 
waxed parquet, upon which he retrieved a 
number of bird shot. The evening was 
completely ruined, so far as he was con- 
cerned. His impressive entry had been an 
utter failure. 

At the far end of the room an elderly 
gentleman who was dining with the wrong 
lady, and who was known by Captain Skil- 
ton, rose with exaggerated carelessness, and 
tiptoed away. That is, he started to do 
so; but before he could escape to the next 
table, he too found a couple of bird shot, 
and came to grief. 

Rosa Sarret, the incomparable hostess, 
whose dignity had yielded not a jot, started 
to advance toward the police; and with a 
scream of torn silken garments, she went 
down to defeat. Three flappers tried it, 
and there followed a lingerie display that 
would have attracted attention under any 
other circumstances. 

Then everybody seemed to lose his and 
her head, and to start milling toward the 
entrance, the windows, the kitchens; the 
floor was filled with whirling dervishes. of 
both sexes, and all ages. In this confusion 
Heartsease Hogan rose unobserved from 
her table near the door. 

Alone among those present she knew ex- 
actly what it was that had occurred, and 
why. Forewarned, she picked her way 
slowly and carefully; and Heartsease was 
as sure-footed as a mountain goat, and 
could ride and “ burl ” a log in rough water 
and never lose her footing. 

In another moment she was passing the 
frightened youth of the cloak room who 
did not make any faces at her this time. 
Out on the street she found a little crowd 
already gathered. One or two voices eager- 
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ly demanded to know what was going on 
upstairs? 

“Why, I guess it is closing time,” she 
said; and signaled to a lurking taxicab, 

On the way to her hotel she sleepily fig- 
ured up her evening’s total. She had spent 
ten dollars cover charge, two for a bottle 
of ginger ale, twenty-five cents for a tip. 
But she had taken in a thousand dollars. 

Out of that she had bought a diamond 
pendant worth, so the nice old chap had 
said, a thousand more. She had paid two 
hundred for it; that left her a cash profit 
of seven hundred and eighty-seven dollars 
and seventy-five cents. Oh; and she had 
had a taxi fare yet to pay; and her cheese 
sandwich had cost her fifteen cents. 
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Ought she to figure in the pound of bird 
shot? That was really a part of the eve- 
ning’s fun! A very large part, indeed. 

Well, to proceed, she also had two very 
valuable addresses in case she got into a 
jam; and she had eaten a wonderful fruit 
salad, presented by the house, and contain- 
ing things she had never tasted before, and 
wasn’t quite sure that she liked—not all of 
them, that is! The oranges and Bartlett 
pears had been good. 

On the whole, it hadn’t proved nearly so 
dull as it had started out to be; and she 
wasn’t quite sure that she would return 
home first thing to-morrow. She would 
wait, anyhow, until she had read the morn- 
ing newspapers! 





Oil Luck 


IN THESE SYNTHETIC DAYS ONE MUST BEWARE OF BOOT- 
LEGGING EVEN IN LIQUID GOLD 


By Valma Clark 


old flame. The dinner, which she 

had so carefully prepared to impress 
Ed, was a failure. Her John refused to 
play up. The light of the four pink-and- 
gold marbelized candles flickered over his 
shirt sleeves! 

She was conscious of Ed’s appraising 
glances—of the cheapness of the painted 
dining room suite, of the inadequacy of 
this little three-roomed apartment above a 
drug store. 

She encouraged Ed to boast about his 
own obvious success. And when he sug- 
gested that they invest their two thousand 
—hers and John’s savings in a joint ac- 
count—in the oil company which he was 
representing, Emily was flattered. 

He produced pamphlets, photographs, 
and financial statements. It was a selling 
line as old as crime, but it was new to 
Emily. Moreover, she believed that he was 
giving them this chance to come in on “ the 
ground floor” of his own pet proposition, 
because her old charm for him still held. 


wi sat between her husband and her 


Her vanity was touched a litde, her am- 
bition was touched more. All that he could 
scrape up he had put into this oil company, 
Ed assured them. 

Already it had paid in dividends—Ed’s 
slick appearance was testimony to that. In 
the next six months it would pay heavier 
dividends, the stock would double in value. 

He was an enthusiastic talker, and made 
that Texas oil field come alive for them. 
Emily’s imagination caught fire—but she 
kept a shrewd poise and showed an acu- 
men in her sharp questions which seemed 
to delight Ed. He called her “a good little 
business woman,” and Emily glowed. 

Only John sat like a lump. It was the 
old jealousy, of course. But Emily felt a 
sudden new impatience of her husband’s 
stolid silence. 

A plodder! You never would get any- 
where in this world unless you seized your 
opportunities, risked a little. And why 
should John let his prejudice against Ed 
blind him to a really good thing? 

Ed was returning to New York in the 
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morning. But he left a blank which they 
could sign and mail to him, together with 
their check, if John should change his 
mind. 

After Ed’s departure, Emily quarreled 
with her husband. Eventually she cried, 
and stormed at him. He merely grunted: 
“ You married me when I was a mechanic, 
and I’m still one. Now you get an idea 
you want to put a high polish on me, like 
him. Well, don’t try!” 

“A little polish wouldn’t hurt you! But 
I’m not thinking of you—and I’m not 
thinking of Ed, either. I got my mind on 
myself, and I tell you, John, this flat’s no 
place to bring up a kid. We ought to be 
out a ways, in one of them little new houses 
with a yard. We got to have money! 
Four thousand inside of a year, Ed says—”’ 

“ Easy money don’t catch me. Slow and 
sure suits me fine.” 

“Qh, God! And when we’re ninety 
apiece we’ll still be laying aside ten dollars 
a week — scraping and pinching along— 
seeing other folks with cars and houses! 
It’s my money as much as yours.” 

“Cut out the hysterics; it’s bad for 
you.” He patted her on the shoulder, 
turned over, and went to sleep. Emily lay 
awake. She encouraged visions, made 
hazy, pleasurable calculations—two years 
—three years — why, by that time they 
could be on easy street. 


II 


THE dreams pursued her through the 
following morning. She wielded a marcel 
iron in a beauty parlor, and she had a light, 
flexible wrist for the work. Some nights 
her wrist, her whole arm up to the socket 
ached. Just lately the all-day standing on 
her feet had begun to bother her. She 
would have to give up her job now in just 
a few rnonths—they’d have to manage on 
John’s salary. 

To-day she did not enter, as usual, into 
the gossiping chatter of the place. One 
woman rattled on about her “ little Bobby 
and his pony.” Emily had a flash picture 
of her youngster upon his own pony. All 
the time she knew, vaguely, what she could 
do. She had even brought Ed’s blank in 
her hand bag, in preparation. 

At noon she went out and saw, in an 
architect’s window, a little model house— 
white with green blinds. And the hazy 
dreams in Emily clinched to a sudden, 
sharp decision. 
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This opportunity gnawed her like a can- 
She couldn’t—she simply couldn’t 
John? She dared not think 


cer. 
pass it by! 
of him! 

But she went to the bank, drew out the 
two thousand dollars in their joint account 
in four five-hundred-dollar bills, and mailed 
the money, in a registered letter, with the 
signed blank, to the oil company’s New 
York office. 

How should she break it to John? Be- 
tween moods of bravado and spells of 
actual physical trembling, she got through 
the afternoon somehow. She bought the 
requisites for her husband’s favorite dinner 
of round steak smothered in onions, took 
the street car home, and rehearsed the ap- 
proaching scene. 

John was late. An ambulance, passing 
with its dreadful wail, unnerved her. An 
hour late—the steak would be spoiled! 
The telephone! Was it John calling from 
the garage to say he had been held up? 

But it was not John. It was Mr. Minor, 
John’s boss. His voice was queer. Was 
this John’s wife? Could she get over to 
the Central Hospital? Nothing to get ex- 
cited about, but John had had a small ac- 
cident—been run over crossing the street, 
just after hours. Well, yes, a slight frac- 
ture. 

III 


At the hospital they would not let her 
see John. A gentle, elderly doctor talked 
to Emily, and told her that there was one 
chance to save her husband’s life. 

Had they her consent to get the promi- 
nent specialist to operate? He hesitated, 
mentioned then the specialist’s fee. 

Emily nodded. She could take care of 
that. They must save him, it was all that 
counted! 

She went out onto the street with a need 
etched clear in her mind. She must get 
Ed on the phone—long distance—tell him 
to return that money to her. 

That was all they had in the world; there 
was no parent, no relative, to whom she 
could appeal for help. Her father was 
dead, and Ed’s father was Job poor. It 
would take every cent of the two thousand. 

Her call was unsuccessful. But of 
course this was after office hours! To- 
morrow—-to-morrow morning, the first 
thing. From force of habit, Emily bought 
a newspaper. From force of habit she 
scanned it as she sat again in the hospital 
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waiting room. The headlines of a single 
column leaped out at her: 


BIG OIL COMPANY UNDER GOVERNMENT 
INVESTIGATION 


Authorities Warn Public Against Investing in 
Bogus Oil 


Emily read it through. Yes, it was the 
very company to which she had sent all 
their hard-saved money! She was not a 
complete fool. She knew now that Ed had 
been playing them. There was no slightest 
use for her to appeal to him. The money 
was gone. 

She realized this with that preternatu- 
rally sharpened section of her mind which 
was functioning, like a cuticle knife, upon 
the lesser problems; the great body of her 
brain was numb before one terror—would 
John die? 

Three days later Emily was allowed to 
speak to her husband. The terror had re- 
ceded; John would live. 

“ You’re all right, hon?” her lips stum- 
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bled. He nodded: “ Ed—oil—maybe 
you're right. No good now. Ain’t this a 
helluva way to spend a bank account? 
Yours, too—”’ 

“ Don’t you think about that!” Emily’s 
arms cherished him fiercely. 

But on her way home Emily’s thoughts 
traveled the same circle. What was she 
going to do? Doctor and hospital bills— 
money—she needed instant cash. Oh, if 
only she hadn’t been such a fool! John 
was right—always right. And soon she 
must tell him. 

Drearily she climbed the stairs to the 
little quiet living room. A letter was under 
her door—a long envelope, registered, with 
a handwriting which curiously resembled 
her own. 

It bore a red stamp: 


Fraudulent. Mail to this address returned by 
order of Postmaster General. 


Emily slashed into it, and breathlessly 
extracted from it the four five-hundred- 
dollar bills! 





The Rajah’s Hunter 


A STORY OF A STRANGE INDIAN SPORT, WHICH MATCHES ONE 
OF THE FLEETEST OF WILD ANIMALS AGAINST A 
STILL SWIFTER PURSUER 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Casserly 


IHE sun beat down on the wide court- 

yard of the palace stables with the 

fierce heat of the midsummer of 
Central India. In the scanty shade of a 
solitary babul tree two saddled white stal- 
lions, their long manes and flowing. tails 
dyed pink, drooped wearily at their pickets. 
They were too exhausted by the tempera- 
ture to do more than squeal viciously at 
each other from time to time, arousing an 
echoing chorus of neighing from the loose 
boxes and stalls around the yard, wherein 
were lodged the Waler race horses of the 
Rajah of Ranapur. Occasionally a deep 
baying from the kennels in one corner of 
the court provoked answering yelps from 


nondescript pariah dogs panting with loll- 
ing tongues in a narrow patch of shade, or 
hungrily nosing the heaps of refuse and 
stable litter. 

His highness the rajah had been a fa- 
mous sportsman in his time. He had 
fleshed his spear in many a wild boar, and 
for years had followed his successive packs 
of imported English foxhounds after jack- 
als over the undulating plains of his terri- 
tory; but increasing weight had come with 
age. He was getting too fat and heavy to 
ride now, except on a_seventeen-hand 
charger when he led his squadron of Im- 
perial Cavalry at a walk past the Viceroy 
of India whenever his excellency honored 
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him with a state visit. Nevertheless, he 
still tried to follow his hounds in an auto- 
mobile, and his race horses won him cups at 
Poona and Bombay. 

Just inside the doorway of a low, 
thatched cook house among the stables the 
riders of the picketed stallions, two beard- 
ed Rajput troopers on orderly duty, squat- 
ted on the earthen floor. They were smok- 
ing their hubble-bubble water pipes and 
talking to a dwarfish, elderly Bheel, who, 
naked to the waist, his long, lank hair 
streaming from under his untidy turban, 
sat with his back to the wall. 

The soldiers had unbuckled their belts 
and flung open their thick scarlet tunics. 

“This is hotter than in thy country, 
brother,” said one to the Bheel. 

“ A true word, indeed! A curse on the 
day I ever came here! My village stands 
in the heart of the Satpura Forest, where 
the kindly trees hide from us this ball of 
fire in the sky above.” 

The other trooper glanced out to where, 
in the blinding white glare, the little dust 
devils scurried about the dirty stable yard 
before the puffs of hot wind. 

“Thy beast likes the heat as little as 
thou, I think. Wilt thou not give him a 
drink of water?” he said to the Bheel. 

“Let the misbegotten son of a vile 
mother scorch, for all I care!” answered 
the evil-faced dwarf with a scowl. ‘“ He 
grows sulkier every day. Yesterday he 
missed two bucks, one after the other, be- 
cause he would not trouble to run fast, and 
the rajah cut my pay for it—as if it were 
my fault that the devil beast, from over- 
feeding, is growing as fat as himself!” 

“His highness would cut the flesh off 
thy back, as well as thy money, if he heard 
thee say that. Indeed, I have a mind to do 
it for him, thou disrespectful dog!” growled 
the first trooper loyally. 

“ Thou’lt lose all thy pay, and thy place 
as well, if the animal dies, man of the 
trees,” said the other soldier. “ Listen to 
its cry—it is like to perish of thirst.” 

A melancholy whine came from the yard. 
With a muttered curse the Bheel rose sulki- 
ly, and, lifting a chatti, a round black 
earthenware pot, filled it with water and 
went out reluctantly into the scorching sun- 
shine. 

Chained on an uncovered bullock cart, 
the pole of which was propped up to keep 
it level, and exposed to the full blaze of 
the sun, lay a wretched beast, panting, 
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with its red tongue hanging from its open 
mouth. It was a graceful animal, some- 
what resembling a leopard, with black-dot- 
ted yellow skin, a long tail, and a handsome 
head with short, round ears and a black 
streak running from the corner of each eye 
to the mouth. 

When its quick ears caught the shuffling 
tread of its keeper’s heelless shoes, and it 
rose up eagerly with a low whimper, it 
could be seen that its legs were longer than 
a leopard’s. Moreover, its claws always 
protruded, and were not retractile, mark- 
ing it as sharing the characteristics of the 
dog tribe with those of the cat family. 
From the tip of its nose to the end of its 
long tail it measured four feet and a half, 
and it stood a little under three feet at the 
shoulder. 

Its deep chest and slender waist, its long 
and sinewy limbs, with the hocks close to 
the ground, marked it built for speed. It 
was a cheetah; and cheetahs are perhaps 
the fastest animals, at short distances, that 
exist. Although carnivorous, and so rank- 
ing as beasts of prey, they are not fero- 
cious or dangerous to human beings, as a 
rule; and since they can readily be tamed 
they are often caught by natives in India 
and trained to hunt antelopes. 

The poor prisoner on the cart had been 
captured in his highness’s dominions a year 
before, and had been brought to the palace 
by the loyal peasants who had taken it, as 
a gift to their sporting rajah. Delighted 
with it, the prince sent them away smiling 
—only to quarrel for months afterward 
over the division of the bagful of silver 
rupees with which he had rewarded them. 

Among the rajah’s shikeris—hunters— 
was the Bheel, who, like most of his race of 
half savage aborigines, was skilled in the 
way of animals. He was therefore intrust- 
ed with the task of training the cheetah— 
which was named Bijli, meaning “ light- 
ning ”’—in the sport of stalking and run- 
ning down the swift black buck, or spiral- 
horned antelope, which abounded on the 
plains of Ranapur. It had hunted them 
for its own purpose before; it was to do 
so now for the amusement of his highness. 

The man had done his work well, but 
with little love for it or for his unfortunate 
charge; and, tractable as its kind usually 
are, Bijli had learned to hate its trainer. 

It greeted him eagerly, however, as it 
stood up in the cart and sniffed the air to 
detect his coming. It could see nothing, 
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since across its eyes the Bheel had care- — 


lessly left the leather band which was fas- 
tened over them when taken out hunting, 
to be removed before it was loosed to pur- 
sue its quarry, and replaced when the chase 
was ended. The poor animal was almost 
mad with thirst. 

The cruel human brute, cursing it, struck 
the cheetah’s head heavily as it was thrust 
out toward the vessel of water. Instinc- 
tively hitting back at its tyrant, the animal 
knocked against the chatti and spilled half 
its contents. 

“Go thirsty, then, thou shaitan— 
devil!”—cried the angry keeper. 

He was about to throw the rest of the 
water on the ground when he saw that the 
compassionate soldier was watching him 
from the doorway. With an ill grace he 
placed the vessel on the cart. The poor 
beast eagerly lapped up the scanty supply, 
and whimpered for more; but the Bheel 
had already turned away, and, deaf to its 
pleading, was walking back to the cook 
house. 

Reaching the doorway, he threw him- 
self down with a sigh of relief at getting 
in out of the heat. He was preparing to 
go to sleep when he saw a man enter the 
stable yard. It was one of the indoor serv- 
ants, dressed in white, with a silver badge 
—a shield with the arms of the state of 
Ranapur—on his red and gold turban. He 
was a fat and well fed individual; and the 
sweat showed on his full-moon face as he 
came slowly across the sun-steeped court- 
yard. 

In the shade of the babul tree he halted 


and mopped his forehead as he looked 


about him. 
“‘ Where is that accursed heathen?” he 


muttered. “A fine thing, indeed, that I 
should have to run messages like a coolie— 
and to scum like this savage!” 

Then he caught sight of the Bheel in the 
cook house. 

“‘ There is the dog!” he exclaimed. “ Ly- 
ing like a nobleman at his ease, while I run 
about in the sun in search of him! Come 
hither, thou!” he cried, raising his voice. 
“The rajah sahib sends thee a message. 
Come quickly!” 

The shikari rose and went out, grum- 
bling, but bent almost double. He raised 
his right hand to his forehead in respectful 
salaam when he reached the servant, who, 
as one having the master’s ear, must be 
propitiated. 
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“Ram! Ram! Khansamah ji!—Salu- 
tations, thou butler!—What would thy 
honor with me?” he asked cringingly. 

The servant swelled with importance as 
he looked at the inferior menial. 

“The rajah sahib commands thee to be 
ready with thy beast to-morrow morning. 
He wishes to show the English gentlemen 
who have come to the palace to-day how 
we in Ranapur hunt the black antelope. 
He bids thee make better sport for them 
than thou hast done for him of late. Judge, 
thou Bheel, what importance he attaches 
to the message, since I myself condescend 
to bring it to thee!” 

“ But, khansamah, I cannot promise—” 
began the shikari. 

“Enough! It is the order,” said the fat 
servant peremptorily; and, turning his back 
on the Bheel, he waddled off. 


II 


NEXT morning the sun had not long 
risen when a luxurious automobile, lavish- 
ly ornamented with silver, the raised hood 
of sweet-scented Morocco leather, ran out 
of the palace gates, passed the red-coated 
infantry guard presenting arms, and went 
through the narrow streets of the town. 
The few citizens so early astir were squat- 
ting at their doorsteps or on their gayly 
painted wooden verandas. They blinked 
sleepily at the occupants of the car, then 
rose up hastily and salaamed—long after 
it had gone by—to the stout, fair-skinned 
man in a white flannel suit, with a pink 
turban on his shaved head, who sat in it 
with two Englishmen in khaki riding dress. 
It was the rajah with his guests. 

Beyond the crumbling city walls the au- 
tomobile bumped along a rough track, rut- 
ted deep by the solid wooden wheels of 
heavily laden bullock carts. At first the 
road ran between gardens and fields fenced 
by hedges of prickly pear. Then it struck 
off into a wide-stretching, undulating plain, 
dotted here and there with grazing cattle 
herded by half naked boys. 

A couple of miles outside the town the 
Eurasian chauffeur stopped the car where 
a group of men and animals awaited the 
rajah’s coming. Six or seven sowars— 
troopers of his cavalry—sitting on fidgety 
country-breds, were gathered around a bul- 
lock cart on which lay Bijli, with the hood 
across his eyes, and a chain from his leather 
collar fastened to the frame of the lumber- 
ing vehicle. Beside him stood the Bheel; 
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and, blinded though the captive was, he 
shrank instinctively as the trainer raised 
his arm to salute the rajah when the auto- 
mobile pulled up beside the waiting group. 

The Englishmen got out and went over 
to the cart to look at the cheetah. 

“So this is your highness’s hunter!” said 
one. “ He is a beautiful animal.” 

“Was he caught young, rajah sahib?” 
asked the other. 

“‘ No—a cheetah should not be captured 
before he has come to his full strength,” 
replied his host. ‘“ He must have learned 
from his mother how to stalk and pull 
down his prey. Else will he never have the 
speed, the strength, and the cunning to 
catch a black buck.” 

“ Poor brute! How he must hate being 
a prisoner after his free life!” exclaimed 
the elder Englishman compassionately. 

And he stretched out his hand to caress 
the animal. 

“ Khubbardar, sahib!—Take care, sir!” 
—cried the trainer. ‘He is fierce.” 


But the white man fearlessly laid his 
hand on the cheetah’s head and stroked it. 
Seeming to recognize instinctively that the 
stranger’s touch was sympathetic, Biljli, 


much to his keeper’s astonishment, suffered 
the caress. 

“ There are your horses,” said the rajah, 
pointing to the Walers held by their syces, 
or grooms. “If you will mount, major 
sahib, we will show you what Bijli can do.” 

As soon as his guests had swung them- 
selves into their saddles, the rajah gave a 
signal. His half-caste chauffeur started the 
car, and, with the Bheel walking beside it, 
went slowly along the road, followed by 
the horsemen. The bullock cart lumbered 
at the tail of the procession, the chained 
cheetah being jolted heavily as it bumped 
into the deep ruts. 

A mile farther on the Bheel spoke to 
the rajah, who raised his hand, and every 
one stopped. The ground on either side 
of the road was absolutely open and un- 
cultivated, stretching in gentle undulations 
to the distant horizon. Far away to the 
left over the plain a little group of animals 
were grazing near a herd of cows. 

The aborigine’s keen sight had told him 
what they were. He pointed them out to 
his master. 

“ Black buck, oh, protector of the poor!” 
he said. 

The rajah raised his field glasses to his 
eyes, 
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“ Yes—there is a good buck standing out 
by itself,” he said. “ It will do.” 

He gave an order. The automobile, the 
horsemen, and the cart left the road and 
went slowly over the open, halting about 
half a mile from the antelope, which, ac- 
customed to see groups of natives passing 
with their bullock wagons across the plain, 
paid no attention to them. 

The Bheel went to the cheetah and 
slipped the leather bandage from the ani- 
mal’s eyes. For a moment Bijli seemed to 
be dazed by the sudden burst of light. 
Then, sniffing the air, he looked about him, 
blinking in the dazzling sunshine. 

Suddenly, even before he saw them, he 
seemed to scent the antelope; and, rising, 
he stiffened with lowered head in an eager 
attitude, the thick hair of the ruff on his 
neck bristling and his tail straightened. He 
fixed his gaze on the solitary buck, and 
evidently marked him down. When the 
Bheel unfastened the chain from his collar, 
and he felt himself freed, he leaped down 
lightly on the farther side of the cart from 
the quarry, and began to crawl cautiously 
over the plain, which was bare of cover, 
except for some slight inequalities in its 
surface. 

Presently the feeding buck raised its 
head. The cheetah instantly froze to im- 
mobility, seeming to form part of the 
ground as he crouched flat against it. His 
bright skin took on the exact coloring of 
the dry yellow grass, and its black dots 
blended with the dappled lights and shad- 
ows that the sun and the clouds cast on the 
earth. The antelope bent to feed again. 

Once more the stealthy hunter crept for- 
ward, while the men watched him excited- 
ly. Foot by foot he drew nearer his prey, 
taking advantage of every inequality of 
the ground. He was within four hundred 
yards of the buck when it received a warn- 
ing from one of the females of its harem, 
and, lifting its lordly head with the diverg- 
ing spiral horns, stepped toward her inquir- 
ingly. 

The cheetah, crouching with his belly to 
the ground, crept on. The disquieted an- 
telope caught sight of him, and began to 
trot away disdainfully, confiding in its own 
great speed. The does, suddenly fright- 
ened, took to flight in another direction, 
in a series of high bounds that would have 
cleared the head of the tallest man. 

Bijli paid no heed to them. His yellow 
eyes were fixed on their lord, and he quick- 
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ened his pace when the buck did. On stiff 
legs the antelope sprang up in the air a 
full ten feet from the ground half a dozen 
times, each leap covering a wide stretch. 
Then, suddenly, it shot away over the plain 
at an astounding speed; but the cheetah 
flashed after it almost faster than the eye 
could follow. 

The white men waiting by the bullock 
cart exclaimed in amazement. Well they 
might, for they were watching the swiftest 
animals that the surprising land of India 
breeds. 

“Ride! Ride! 
the excited rajah. 

Before the Englishmen could gather up 
their slackened reins, a rush of shouting 
sowars tore by them. Huddled up like a 
monkey on a rawboned country-bred, and 
clinging in desperation to the saddle, for he 
was a poor rider, the Bheel led them, to 
the musical clanking of the cheetah’s chain 
dangling from his hand. 

Almost before the horses had time to 
stretch into full gallop, the tragedy was 
over. Fast as fled the hunted buck, faster 
sped its pursuer. Within a few hundred 


After them!” shouted 


yards Bijli overtook the antelope, and, 
launching his lithe body in a fierce spring, 
leaped at his quarry and struck it down. 
As it fell heavily to the ground, he gripped 
its windpipe in his strong jaws. 

The Bheel was first to reach the scene 


of the kill. Flinging himself off his horse 
before it stopped, he dropped beside the 
cheetah, and, whipping out a knife, cut the 
buck’s throat. A convulsive shudder shook 
the animal’s graceful frame; and the head 
would have fallen back, but that the train- 
er gripped a horn and held a wooden ladle 
to the gaping wound, to catch the red blood 
that spouted from it. This he offered to 
the cheetah, which, releasing his grip, 
eagerly lapped up the warm liquid. 

As he did so, the Bheel deftly slipped 
the hood over his eyes and fastened the 
chain to his collar. Bijli was a prisoner 
again! 

The Englishmen, pulling up their ex- 
cited horses with difficulty, turned eagerly 
to the rajah, who had come up in his motor 
car almost as quickly as they, despite the 
roughness of the ground. 

“Your highness’s hunter is indeed won- 
derful!” exclaimed the elder enthusiasti- 
cally. 

A chorus of admiration from the sowars 
welcomed Bijli as his trainer led him to- 
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ward the cart, which came lumbering slow- 
ly forward; but this was small consola- 
tion to the captive animal when he was 
chained down again on the rough boards 
of the flooring. His keeper, however, took 
all the adulation to himself, and grinned 
with pleasure when he was called to the 
automobile to receive due praise and a 
handful of rupees from his pleased master. 

“Now we will move on, major sahib, 
and give Bijli another run,” said the rajah, 
who led the way back to the road in his 
car. 

A mile farther on the Bheel spotted a 
solitary buck feeding close to the track, 
and the party halted while he unhooded 
and unchained the cheetah. But this time 
the antelope was more wary, and bounded 
away before the yellow hunter had even 
seen him. Bijli looked for it in every di- 
rection except the right one, until the ex- 
asperated trainer took the animal’s head 
in his hands and turned it toward the 
buck, which was speeding away in a series 
of giant bounds. Then, while the rajah 
and the sowars shouted at him in furious 
and abusive impatience, Bijli jumped down 
from the cart at last, and sprang off in 
swift pursuit. 

But he was too late. The buck had got 
too long a start for him to overtake it. 
Then, with the strange lack of persever- 
ance—or, perhaps, the justifiable unwill- 
ingness to continue a hopeless task—that 
marks the cheetah, Bijli, when he found 
that he had not caught up with his quarry 
inside of a quarter of a mile, stopped dead 
and sulkily flung himself down on the 
ground. 

The rajah was furious. This repetition 
of the animal’s recent failures enraged him 
beyond measure, and he shouted abuse at 
beast and man as his car bumped along 
over the uneven ground. When he reached 
the group of mounted men around the 
cheetah, he cursed the trembling Bheel 
roundly and bade him take his useless 
brute home. Then, telling his guests that it 
was hopeless to expect any more sport from 
the sulky animal that day, he invited them 
into the automobile again and drove back 
to the palace in high dudgeon, leaving the 
sowars to assist the trainer, if necessary. 


III 


BIJLI gave no trouble, however, but lay 
quietly while his keeper hooded and chained 
him. Then, as soon as the Bheel had 
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chained him down on the cart, the angry 
man vented his rage on the luckless animal, 
beating him savagely with a heavy stick, 
until the cheetah snarled and tried to strike 
back at his tormentor. 

The soldiers and grooms saw no cruelty 
in the baiting of the helpless brute, but 
laughed at his blind attempts to defend 
himself against his torturer, whom he could 
not see. The kind-hearted sowar of the 
previous day was not present, and no one 
thought of remonstrating with the coward- 
ly trainer as he beat his captive until the 
angry snarls changed to cries of pain. 
Then, when his arm was tired, the Bheel 
seated himself beside the driver of the bul- 
lock cart and bade him return to the city. 

But his revenge was not satisfied, and 
as a further punishment he left the wretch- 
ed cheetah without food or water all 
through the scorching day. Tormented by 
thirst even more than by hunger, Bijli lay 
on his cart out in the blazing sunshine, 
moaning a little from the pain of his 
bruised flesh. 

In the comparative coolness of the late 
afternoon the pack of English foxhounds, 
brought out for their daily exercise, 
streamed past him. The older dogs were 
too used to the cheetah to notice him, but 
a few of the unruly youngsters stood up 
with their forefeet on the edge of the cart 
to bark at him. He was too sick and dis- 
pirited to snarl back his usual answer to 
their daily greeting. 

The masterless pariahs around the yard, 
yapping their customary defiance of the 
foreign dogs from a safe distance, were em- 
boldened by poor Bijli’s mood to do the 
same to him; although as a rule they feared 
the sight and scent of him, so much did 
he resemble those deadly enemies of the 
canine race, the leopards. The usual rou- 
tine of life of the stables went on around 
the suffering cheetah without any one tak- 
ing compassion on him. Tormented by 
thirst, hunger, and the pain of his beating, 
he lay in agony. 

At last the red ball of the sun dipped 
behind the buildings, and a faint coolness, 
succeeding the heat and the scorching wind 
of the day, brought him a little relief. 
Night fell quickly. The fires flickered all 
round the yard, as the syces and other out- 
door servants cooked their evening meal, 
with the hungry pariahs gathered about 
them, wagging propitiatory tails in antici- 
pation of chance scraps. In the kennels 
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the well fed hounds were asleep; and only 
an occasional neigh or stamp of hoof told 
of the racers and cavalry horses in the 
stables. 

Gradually the fires died out, the gurgle 
of the water pipes and the drone of talk 
was hushed, and under the brilliant stars 
of the Indian night none but the cheetah 
was wakeful. His eyes stared into the 
darkness as if he could see the rolling 
plains, the deep nullahs, the rocky hills, 
where the days of his freedom had been 
passed. This life of slavery was far harder 
for him to bear than it would have been 
for an animal caught in its cubhood, for 
he had the memory of his former liberty 
to torment him. Night was the worst, for 
the dark hours brought him their call to 
wander. His limbs twitched involuntarily 
with the desire for movement. 

The torture of Tantalus was Bijli’s, 
when the night wind that had swept over 
the open country bore to him, through the 
stench of the stable litter, familiar odors of 
the plains that he had roamed—the scent 
of the antelopes that he used once to stalk 
and slay at his own wish, not at the bid- 
ding of men. The wind passed across the 
sheeted forms that lay about the yard and 
looked like corpses, though they were only 
the bodies of men sleeping in the open; and 
it brought him, mingled with a hundred 
other smells, the familiar and hateful scent 
of his brutal keeper. Bijli snarled savage- 
ly and loudly, until the drowsy pariah dogs 
woke up and barked in reply. 


On the morrow the rajah’s order took 
beast and man afield again, and the chee- 
tah was called upon to redeem his reputa- 
tion by showing his skill and speed in pur- 
suit of the antelope; but by reason of his 
treatment on the previous day he was real- 
ly sulky and in no mood to hunt. When 
a buck was sighted, he paid no heed to it, 
and refused to start when unchained. 

The disgusted rajah abused him and his 
trainer impartially, and the angry Bheel at 
last struck the cheetah a heavy blow with 
his stick. The animal jumped down from 
the cart then, and galloped half-heartedly 
after the vanishing antelope; but he had 
started too late, and after going a few hun- 
dred yards he stopped. 

The familiar thunder of hoofs on the 
sun-baked earth came to him. He turned 
his head and looked at the approaching 
horsemen. Ahead of them rode the Bheel, 
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and Bijli knew what would happen when 
the trainer reached him. 

Suddenly a flash of reasoning sense came 
to the hitherto foolishly docile animal. Why 
should he wait to suffer? The speed with 
which nature had endowed him would serve 
to save him from cruel punishment. Why 
should he endure his slavery any longer? 
He had never before thought of rebelling, 
but the fear of pain moved him now, and, 
swifter almost than the thought, the cap- 
tive fled. 

The trainer, crouching on his saddle and 
reining in, as he neared the cheetah, with 
murderous hate in his heart, gasped with 
astonishment at so unexpected a happen- 
ing. Then, with an angry shout, he beat 
his bare heels against his horse’s lean ribs, 
and pursued the fugitive. The riders be- 
hind him, grasping the situation, caught up 
to him and passed him. The Englishmen, 
mounted on two of his highness’s best hunt- 
ers, shot ahead of the slower troopers of 
the sowars and raced after Bijli. 

But it was useless. As well might shoot- 
ing stars chase the lightning across the sky 
as even the swiftest horses in the rajah’s 
stables try to overtake the cheetah fleeing 
to find his lost freedom. They might wear 
him down in time, but in a short run they 
had no chance; and the pursuers, after 
once or twice catching a glimpse of him as 
he topped a rise in the undulating plain, 
saw him no more. 

Reaching a deep, steep-sided nullah that 
geamed the country, Bijli sprang down into 
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it and raced along it for miles. When he 
came up to the level again, city, palace, 
and slavery were far behind him. He lay 
panting in the hot sunshine, but with a 
new-found sense of freedom that made him 
forget heat, thirst, and hunger. 

Near him rose a grove of mango trees 
beside a village, and the deep shade under 
the dense foliage attracted him. He loped 
slowly to it, and, flinging himself down 
again, rolled over on his back in luxurious 
content. From the mud huts close by 
came the sound of voices, but his captivity 
had taken from him the wild animal’s in- 
stinctive dread of men. “ 

The quick patter of little hoofs caught 
his ear. A flock of goats, driven by a small 
girl, came to feed on the fallen leaves under 
the trees; and at the sight of them his for- 
gotten hunger awoke. 

With a lightning rush he was among 
them, and a swift stroke laid low the lead- 
er. Gripping his victim’s throat, he choked 
the life out of the luckless goat, and with 
red-bedaubed muzzle, quenched his thirst 
with its warm blood. As the other goats 
scattered, and the girl fled screaming to- 
ward the hamlet, the cheetah tore the quiv- 
ering flesh and hastily satisfied his hunger 
at mankind’s expense. 

Then, when shouts came from the vil- 
lage, in response to the child’s warning, 
followed by a rush of men armed with bill- 
hooks, heavy sticks, and an occasional 
rusty spear, Bijli bounded lightly away 
over the plain, a free rover once more. 





THE THRUSH 


SoFTLy sweet a song comes stealing, 
Crystal clear each limpid note; 
Every strain a joy revealing, 
From the thrush’s pulsing throat. 


Long the winter snows lay drifted, 
Deep they fell o’er field and fen; 

But the pall of gloom is lifted 
When these minstrels sing again. 


Ringing blithely by the fountain, 
Floating over hall and cote, 

Waking echoes in the mountain, 
Pzans from the singer’s throat. 


Dark the winter days and hoary, 
Ice-bound river, frost-flecked glen, 

But the sun breaks through in glory, 
When the thrushes sing again. 


L. Mitchell Thornton 





These Violent Delights 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—HERE IS A STORY OF LOVE, AND 
LAUGHTER, AND TEARS, AS GRIPPING IN THESE CYNICAL 
YEARS AS WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 


By Reita 


“These violent delights have violent ends, and 
in their triumphs die.”—Romeo and Juliet. 


Je OF ARC sat under a tree in 


Domremy, and saw visions, and heard 
voices. So Cornelia Shields had 
learned in school. 

Cornelia had never thought to compare 
herself with the immortal Joan, but there 
was a tree on the edge of the orchard—no 
less worm nibbled and unkempt than its 
fellows—which, when she was a child, had 
abounded for her in visions and voices. 

Unlike Joan, Cornelia saw no shining 
swords, no celestial hosts. After all, 
dreams—and what are visions but dreams? 
—are the pictures of our desires. Perhaps 
Joan desired swords and martial angels. 

But Cornelia, a meager, leggy child in 
a dingy gingham frock, lay under the ap- 
ple tree and evoked the figures of her choic- 
est dream, a host of beautiful relations. 
For the apple tree was Cornelia’s family 
tree. 

Few family trees ever sired a more heart- 
ening percentage of perfection. Such a 
gallery of beauty, and grace, and culture— 
and talent! Here, for example, was a group 
about a piano, its polished surface reflect- 
ing the light of tall candles, harmony flow- 
ing from them like singing breezes. 

And there, in a shadowy corner, was a 
maiden aunt at her easel—an easel that 
held nothing but masterpieces. Before a 
deeply glowing fireplace sat a little laven- 
der-smelling old beauty of a grandmother, 
knitting gossamer booties for the newest 
grandchild. Beside her was grandpa, 
handsome as a god and twice as clever, 
reading fairy tales to a group of impeccable 
children. 

Thus Cornelia pictured her favorite 
dream. Her family tree bore no disease, 
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no poverty, no dissension. Cornelia’s 
fancy-bred family was, in short, everything 
that her actual family was not; possessed 
everything that they did not—with the ex- 
ception of a father and mother. 

Reluctantly Cornelia refused to supply 
these. She had always found greater sat- 
isfaction in her own inventions than in 
reality, but she hesitated to invent a pair 
of imaginary parents. It seemed to her not 
quite loyal to Pops and Ma. 

Pops, it is true, would have served in 
the capacity of ideal father, just as he was. 
Pops was the only member of Cornelia’s 
world of reality who was eligible to her 
world of dreams. But she couldn’t admit 
Pops and shut Ma out, and so the children 
of her family tree remained orphans. 

Cornelia was ten when she acquired her 
family tree. She had heard Miss Dusen- 
berry talking about hers one afternoon 
when she had been kept after school to 
write “ Providence is the capital of Rhode 
Island ” fifty times. 

After the eighth she found that her pen- 
cil would go the rest of the way on its own 
impetus, and permitted her thoughts an 
independent tour. Miss Dusenberry and 
the second-grade teacher had been talking 
about their family trees, and suddenly Cor- 
nelia knew that she had been wanting that 
very thing for ever so long. 

That night at the supper table she had 
introduced the subject, launched some art- 
ful questions at Pops. But Ma had caught 
them on the fly and disposed of them with 
her pet verbal broom—“ Nonsense!” And 
so the next day Cornelia had adopted her 
family tree. 

Here, lying with her smudgy fingers 
woven beneath her sunny brown head, she 
found a retreat from the shrill of her 
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mother’s voice, the pugilistic diversions of 
her little brothers, the kitchen clamor spill- 
ing from the back door. 

All children dream dreams, tap their 
imagination for their heart’s desire. That 
Cornelia should evoke a family from hers, 
when she was herself a victim of nature’s 
improvident fertility, was odd. 

But Cornelia was an odd child, as her 
brothers and sister admitted readily 
enough. “A nut, pure and simple—most- 
ly simple,” was her older sister Jennie’s 
private—and public—opinion of Cornelia. 

“‘ A dreamer,” said Pops, who had reason 
to know. 

“ A chip off the old block,” Ma sighed 
a little grimly. 

Cornelia was drafted into the corps of 
Wage earners when she was sixteen. Her 
slight figure and shy reticence, in a family 
of robust build and sparrowlike self-reli- 
ance, had hampered Ma in her pursuit of a 
profession for her younger daughter. 

Then one day, her eye, questing the want 
columns of the daily paper, had been lured 
by the phrase “earn while you learn.” 

“A telephone operator!” she had re- 
joiced to Cornelia. “ Just the thing; it’s 
such nice, refined work.” She added this 
a little defensively, for that wistful gray 
gaze was churning some unplumbed depths 
within her to self-reproach. 

An unjustified self-reproach it was, for 
Cornelia had already enjoyed a year more 
of school and leisure than either of the 
older children. There was Bill, four years 
of honest labor behind him, and already a 
full-blown carpenter. A handsome lad, 
Bill, who gummed his hair with stickum, 
and liked a suit of clothes that people could 
see. 

And Jennie, at seventeen, was next to 
the head clerk at the Elite Goody Shoppe, 
where she sold chromatic-hued candies and 
sundaes. A pretty, stylish girl she was, 
and popular with the boys, too, as Ma 
boasted. 

But Jennie was no dreamer. Jennie’s 
plump feet were planted on fact; her heart 
was a sealed treasure to be delivered only 
to the “ good provider ” of Ma’s homilies. 
Even the little boys, Robin and Jim, “ got 
up” soap orders, and had paper routes. 
It was high time Cornelia joined this army 
of industry. 

It did not take her long to master her 
lights and plugs; she soon became a skill- 
ful operator. But her contact with her fel- 
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low workers, as with her family, was large- 
ly an affair of the flesh; she still preferred 
her dreams to reality. 

But those dreams had become more ob- 
jective. Somewhere beyond that confined 
parole to which poverty limits her victims, 
there was a world of undiscovered beauty, 
where, free of the pressure of need, the 
gentler arts of mind and body were culti- 
vated. 

Cornelia knew, when she was eighteen, 
that the fabulous pictures of her little-girl 
dreams really existed; and the knowledge 
was like a vague but insatiable hunger. 

It had been showing itself for some time 
in a furtive but persistent effort to refine 
the domestic tone of the Blue House—once 
upon a time the Shields house had been 
painted blue, and it was still referred to as 
the “ Blue House.” 

Cornelia decided that one could be ele- 
gant though poor, and her effort to prove 
the contention gave rise to an almost daily 
skirmish between her and the increasingly 
pretty Jennie. The supper table would 
witness the opening shot: 

“ Be elegant, friends! Here comes Lady 
Cornelia! Ma, where’s the finger bowls?” 

“Oh, hush your noise and sit down,” 
Ma would command fretfully. 

“Sit down! Before you!” Jennie would 
roar, horrified, and pose beside her chair 
in an extravagant attitude of humility. 

“Oh, you’re just being silly!” Cornelia 
was no match for her sister’s gamin humor. 
“T never said—” 

“ Hey, Neil, my din-nah coat is out to 
press,” Bill would break in plaintively. 
“Tl wear my hat, if it ‘Il make you hap- 
pier.” 

“ Are you goin’ to sit down!” Ma would 
explode. “ Where are those kids? Robin? 
Jim? Everything gettin’ cold, and you 
actin’ up like—” 

“Say, of all the funny—um—things I 
ever saw—” This would be Pops, oozing, 
as it were, into the fray on the flow of his 
rich and tranquil voice, a flow impeded at 
regular intervals by the half-apologetic 
“um” as though his thoughts had paused 
to look at something along the way. 

It was like Pops in these moments of 
stress to remember something funny or in- 
teresting, and recall it just as Ma was 
about to fly into a nervous rage; just as 
Cornelia was ready to burst into tears, and 
young Jim and Robin suffer a boxing of 
their tardy young ears. 
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And no matter how devoid of point or 
humor his tale was, the resonant magnet- 
ism of his voice would carry them over the 
crisis. 

‘““T wouldn’t,” he confided to Cornelia 
later when they were “ doing ” the dishes, 
“worry about these small points of—um— 
etiquette, lovey!” 

‘“‘ But, Pops, they’re not small, are they? 
I mean I was reading a book to-day, 
and—” 

“ Another one?” and he chuckled. “ And 
what did it say about manners?” 

“Nothing, only it was about a poor 
family, and yet they were polite. Is there 
any reason why poor people shouldn’t be 
polite?” 

“No,” and he wrung out his dishmop 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Not in books, at least. 
But in life—um—well—” 

He wavered off into silence, and Cor- 
nelia polished a knife blade, and thought 
of Ma’s harried voice, and Jennie’s vitriolic 
humor, and Bill’s swift pugnacity, and of 
her small brothers’ perpetual skirmishes. 
Poverty, she thought, was like an evil old 
knife sharpener making the rounds of im- 
provident back doors, sharpening voices, 
thinning endurance to a hair-splitting edge. 


II 


Pops and Cornelia generally took charge 
of the kitchen after supper. Those periods 
of idleness that notched Pops’s business ca- 
reer had become more frequent of late. As 
a consequence he made himself variously 
useful about the house while he waited for 
some new enterprise to materialize—um! 

Pops cut what grass heedless feet had 
let grow, mended chairs and kitchen uten- 
sils, and sifted ashes, and cut wood, and 
washed dishes. All these things he did 
better, probably, than they had ever been 
done before, and with a genial dignity, as 
though it were the maid’s or the butler’s 
day off, and he were filling the vacancy. 

Cornelia dried the dishes for him at 
night while Ma went upstairs and took off 
her corsets and shoes and relaxed, and 
Jennie entertained Romance in the par- 
lor—or went abroad in search of him. 

With the little boys galloping and roar- 
ing themselves hoarse in the vacant lot 
next door, and Bill off on some mysterious 
pursuit of his own, the kitchen was left to 
Pops and Cornelia—a nice arrangement, 
but one that irked Ma violently. 

“My land, you ought to be out instead 
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of sittin’ around here blabbin’ to your 
father—or wastin’ your time on them fool- 
ish things!” 

Pops possessed the art of transferring 
many of his dream pictures to paper, and 
Cornelia had inherited something of his 
facility with a pencil. It moved Ma to 
fury, for she had a rich contempt for all 
effort not physical nor immediately lucra- 
tive. 

“T sh’d think you’d want to get some 
nice young fella to take you to a movie 
once in awhile!” Though she knew it to 
be incautious, she would be goaded to some 
such protest occasionally. 

Not even Jennie’s proficiency in this re- 
spect—a proficiency that often cluttered 
the parlor and front porch with infatuated 
youths—could compensate for her younger 
daughter’s unnatural evasion of romance. 

‘“Why don’t you run along in the par- 
lor?” she would suggest with the sprightly 
manner of sudden impulse. ‘ Jennie’s got 
a coupla nice fellas in there. She’d prob- 
ably be glad if you’d take one off her 
hands.” 

But Cornelia’s rich invention had not 
failed to supply her with an ideal lover, 
and experience told her that she would not 
find him among her sister’s coterie, boys 
overruddy or oversallow, with sleek heads 
and bilious ties with handkerchiefs to 
match, who hummed snatches of jazz and 
snapped their fingers in rhythm as conver- 
sational interludes. A little too forward 
they were as well, for Cornelia’s tastes. 

But there came a day when Jennie 
bagged a regular bird, as she announced 
rejoicingly. She came home from the Goody 
Shoppe on the crest of ecstasy, driven home 
indeed in a smart roadster. 

“And he’s comin’ up after supper to 
call,” she told the supper table at large. 
“He asked me to go to the movies, but I 
told him I didn’t go out with strangers— 
he’d have to call on me first.” And her blue 
eyes challenged them to give her a nicer in- 
terpretation of the proprieties. 

‘“* But you jet him drive you home,” Cor- 
nelia pointed out with that grave earnest- 
ness of hers. ‘“‘ I don’t see—” 

“That’s different,” Jennie explained 
kindly and sipped her coffee. 

“Well, who is the bird?” Bill wanted to 
know. Bill was something of a sheik him- 
self. ‘‘ What’s the band out for?” 

“His name is Howe, darling,” Jennie 
told him sweetly, “Coleman Howe. He 
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goes to Harvard. Maybe you and him 
belong to the same frat, sweetheart.” 

“ Not likely, precious,” Bill said gently. 
“We only allow he-men in our frat.” 

“Bums, you mean,” Jennie amended. 

“Where’d you meet him?” Ma was 
eager to learn; and shrewdly. “ How d’ 
you know it’s kis car? Rob, you eat that 
cake with a spoon if you—” 

“Good Godfrey! Didn’t I tell you he 
was a Harvard boy? He’s been comin’ into 
the Goody Shoppe regular for days. If he 
gave all the candy he’s bought to one girl 
she’ll fill an early grave.” ; 

She giggled archly. ‘‘ To-night he of- 
fered to drive me home. He’s a real Society 
boy—looks like a tailor’s dream. He lives 
in New York in the winter, and this 
summer his mother’s abroad—get that? 
Abroad! 

“So he and some other college fellas are 
campin’ over to Frayley’s Beach. He said 
he was fed up with Europe. Are your ears 
workin’ good? Fed up with Europe!” 

“‘ Well, these little rah-rahs don’t have 
very strong tummies,” Bill mused sorrow- 
fully; and Jennie snapped: 

“Oh, shut up, you big cipher!” 

Fed up with Europe! The significanve 
of that lifted Cornelia out of the disordered 
confusion about her, carried her up to those 
coveted places of her dreams. The mention 
of her own name tugged her back. 

“Maybe he’d suit Neil if he’s that 
classy,” Ma was saying playfully. “ Hey, 
Neil? You better change your dress, and 
go in and cut out your sister.” 

The suggestion was rich in humor, for 
Cornelia’s “ plainness”” was unanimously 
conceded by her family. ‘“ And as boy- 
bait she’s a total loss,” Jennie had sum- 
marized not long before. “If she’d just 
have some pride about her clothes! But 
she goes around lookin’ like an anemic 
hermit —or somebody’s parlor maid,” 
scoffed Jennie, who did indeed resemble a 
very pretty parlor maid, gayly decked for 
a holiday. 

“But I'll tell you what,” she said now. 
“Just to show you that I’m not selfish, 
T’ll let you look at him, and it won’t cost 
you a cent, darling.” 

“ There you are, babe!” Bill cried. “ But 
I don’t know. If you look at him with those 
moon eyes of yours he’ll think your papa 
beats you.” 

“Don’t let him kid you,” Ma warned. 
“You go after him, Neil.” 
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“T—I’m going out,” Cornelia stam- 
mered. She had no talent for this lively 
exchange. 

“Where you going?” 

“ To the library.” 

“ My land! You can’t marry a book, 
child,” Ma complained sharply. 

The Blue House was drawing the soft 
June twilight about its misbegotten and 
blighted charms when Cornelia returned 
from the library. Sure enough, hugging 
the curb before the gate was a smart little 
roadster. and the parlor windows threw 
two triumphant banners of yellow light 
across the mangy lawn. 

Jennie’s fabulous account of its owner 
lent the small car a faint interest for her, 
and her glance hung over it for a moment 
before she went on into the house. 

She felt her way through the darkened 
kitchen, saw, when she let herself into the 
hall, that the parlor door was open, and 
had reached the stairs on tiptoe when Jen- 
nie’s voice pounced on her: 

“That you, Neil?” 

(4 Y-yes.” 

“Where you going? Come along in— 
I want to show you somep’n!” This was 
a tacit reminder of her promise, as her 
chuckle proved. But Cornelia started 
swiftly up the stairs, Jennie’s exultant 
voice following: ‘ Come on! My company 
won’t bite; he’s had his teeth pulled!” 

A faint masculine murmur joined Jen- 
nie’s delighted laughter at this, and then 
she fluttered into the hall and swooped 
upon her sister, 

“Come on; my goodness, he won’t eat 
little girls! Listen—meet my kid sister, 
Mr. Howe. Isn’t she cute? She’s scared of 
big, bad mans!” 

Cornelia had been drawn as far as the 
parlor door, and, her wrist still manacled 
by Jennie’s fingers, she was aware of a 
blurred figure rising from the morris chair. 
His voice, shot through with a sort of play- 
ful compassion, cleared her vision. 

“How do you do, Miss Kid Sister? 
She’s cruel, isn’t she?” 

And Cornelia saw that he was neither 
too ruddy nor too sallow, that his tie was 
right and his clothes a decent blue, and his 
handkerchief—of which she could see but 
the tiniest corner—white. 

“How do you do?” she returned his 
greeting, the color high and hot in her 
cheeks, her body a thousand pulses beneath 
the straight brown sheath of her dress. To 
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be dragged thus, on the prongs of Jennie’s 
uncouth wit, into the presence of a gentle- 
man— 

“She may look dumb ”—Jennie was 
finding her sister’s embarrassment an irre- 
~ sistible target—‘ but she’s the best little 
hello girl ever—you know, the voice with a 
smile!” 

Cornelia could feel Jennie’s exhilaration. 
Her very frock, a subtly insidious affair of 
flame-colored silk and beads, the fair hair 
like a halo around her pretty face, the 
very pumps on her plump little feet, were 
charged with it. 

“ T’ve been wondering what the owner of 
that voice was like,” the boy was confiding, 
his eyes twinkling across at Cornelia, who 
did not twinkle back. 

“Well, now you know,” Jennie assured 
him pertly; “neat, but not gaudy—won’t 
run if washed in clear water—which is 
more than you can say about most folks 
these days!” 

She ended on a clear, high note of mirth, 
and dropped the limp wrist she had held all 
this time. Cornelia made a swift, backward 
movement toward the door, and Jennie, 
clipping her laughter short, cried: “‘ Here! 
Where you going?” 

“‘TI—-good night!” Cornelia faltered; 
and the boy took a step forward. 

“Don’t go!” he said easily, but Cornelia 
was already gone. 

“Isn’t she a shy one? She still believes 
in fairies,” Jennie told him. 

“So do I!” claimed the boy, his voice 
pitched high enough to overtake that flee- 
ing figure. “Good night, fawn!” he 
called. 

‘“What’s the idea of the pet name?” 
Jennie demanded, and fluttered into a chair. 
“Fawn?” She arranged the beaded skirts, 
crossed the plump little patent leather 
pumps, drooped her head sidewise against 
the chair back—an arch trick of hers. 
“Hey! I asked you—” 

“Because that’s what she reminded me 
of—a startled fawn,” the boy explained. 

“Well, I never saw a startled fawn, so 
there’s no argument.” Jennie disposed of 
that, and, since he remained standing, 
thoughtfully fingering the beaded fringe 
that edged the lampshade: “ Say, listen! 
It’s a lovely night. Too lovely to stay in, 
don’t you think?” 

He looked down at her, his eyes bright 
with humor. 

“ Well, how about a little ride?” 
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‘““ Why, what a lovely idea!” she crowed. 
‘Just pure inspiration, I call that.” 

‘¢ Shall we take the kid sister along?” 

Jennie looked him over from the top of 
his well-shaped fair head to the tip of his 
= cut shoes, considered him with narrow 
ids. 

“Why, that would be lovely,” she 
crooned, “ and we might take Ma, too, and 
Pops—and my two little brothers. I got 
two of the sweetest little brothers!” She 
said ‘‘ sweetest ” with a baby lisp, and the 
boy broke into a great delighted guffaw. 

“ All right! I thought maybe you’d like 
her to— Well, come along. There’s a 
bully moon, too!” 

Cornelia watched them from her bedroom 
window, saw the boy hand Jennie into his 
car, not with that self-conscious gallantry 
which some few of her admirers affected 
before familiarity permitted them their na- 
tive ease, but with the casualness of habit. 

Jennie’s laugh, high and strident, rode 
up to her, and she blushed there in the 
dark. She wished Jennie wouldn’t laugh 
like that—with him. 


Ill 


“He said you looked like a startled 
fawn, Neil,” Jennie giggled the next night 
at the supper table. ‘‘ That’s a sort of deer, 
isn’t it? Say, how do you like that?” 

Cornelia went white and crimson on 
alternate heartbeats, and Bill warned: 

“If he sees her do that there’ll be one 
scalp missing from your collection, sis. 
There’s more ways than one to spell deer!” 

“Oh, I guess I don’t have to worry,” 
Jennie said complacently. ‘‘ He’s comin’ 
again to-night.” 

But later, when her newest conquest in- 
quired nonchalantly, ‘“ Where’s that little 
sister of yours to-night?” her smile was 
wry. They were sitting on the porch steps 
in the sweet, late June dusk. 

Between cigarettes, the boy shredded, 
endlessly, some weeds that flourished beside 
the steps. Jennie, in a voluptuous blue 
silk, had brought out her uke, and was 
strumming lightly. 

But she sensed that he was restive, and 
was about to suggest another drive when 
Cornelia came up the path with Pops. 

“Well, where you two gadabouts been?” 

“Just strolling about,” Pops said, and 
bowed in his grave way to Jennie’s caller. 
He went on around the house to the back 
door, but Cornelia stood, rooted there at 
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the foot of the porch steps, by the com- 
pelling force of the boy’s eyes. 

He had bobbed promptly to his feet, and 
now he came down the steps and stood be- 
side her. And Cornelia found herself smil- 
ing, responding to the light words with 
which he held her. Jennie joined them, 
breaking in with her smart trivialities, 
plucking a chord now and then from her 
uke, making little luring motions with her 
head and plumping shoulders. 

The light from the parlor windows fell 
upon them, and the boy’s eyes lingered on 
the pale oval of the younger girl’s face, the 
grave dark eyes that had a sort of breath- 
lessness about them, the charm of her rare 
swift smile. 

Cornelia, reassured by the enveloping 
dusk, lingered on, drinking him in, scion of 
a very real family tree. And she marveled 
at that remote yet potent quality that set 
him apart, that intangible thing—breeding. 

It was in his slightest gesture, his smallest 
word. Looking at him, one could see beau- 
tiful houses, mellow old rugs and pictures, 
ancestral silver, gracious men and women 
who had never known the pinch and squeeze 
of necessity. 

For Cornelia the picture was there, viv- 
idly clear to the last detail. And she 
thought that this must be true of every 
one, that no man or woman but carried 
such a revealing picture about them—true 
of Jennie and her, who must inevitably 
conjure up a vision of the Blue House— 

“ Suppose you come out for a drive with 
us,” he was saying easily. 

“Sure. I don’t object to a chaperon— 
provided she sits in the rumble,” Jennie 
seconded him shrilly. 

Cornelia shook her head, moved off into 
the shadows. “No, thank you. I—no, 
thank you. Good night!” 

Ma said that Jennie never had a more 
faithful beau. The boy bore her out. He 
formed a habit of dropping in regularly in 
the evening, to Jennie’s increasing delight. 
On the majority of those evenings he man- 
aged a word or two with Cornelia. 

Then suddenly he and a host of lesser 
matters that comprised Cornelia’s inner 
existence were swept into the background 
by a very real catastrophe. Cornelia lost 
her position. Her despair did not overrate 
the gravity of this, for all but a pathetic 
pittance of her weekly envelope went to- 
ward the upkeep of the Blue House. 

At the moment, with Pops busily idle at 
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home on one of those enforced vacations of 
his, she and Jennie and Bill bore the full 
burden of household expenses. It was a 
situation grave enough, but shaded to in- 
significance beside the knowledge that she 
had brought it about herself. 

It was the old lure of beauty, the long- 
ing for leisure in which to pursue it, that 
had been her undoing. One day she had 
overstayed her noon hour at the library, 
her invariable retreat when her meager, 
hasty lunch was disposed of. 

Fearful of a rebuke, she had stayed on, 
and returned home at her usual hour, in a 
guilty ecstasy. The penalty for this de- 
flection had been the loss of a half day’s 
salary. But that half day’s salary was her 
very own to dispose of as she saw fit. With 
it she had bought a brief respite from a 
bondage that for two years had chafed her 
restless spirit. 

Later on she had purchased another half 
day—at the same cost. And this had been 
the beginning of a whole army of enchant- 
ed hours spent in the silent, musty smell- 
ing aisles of the library, or, with sketching 
pad and pencil, wandering about the flow- 
ering city parks. 

From these stolen hours she had drawn 
to the last precious drop, the very essence 
of unquestioned leisure. But she had de- 
serted her lights and plugs once too often, 
and now she turned in terror from those 
guilty memories. 

She could think only of Ma—Ma, 
dogged and harried by perpetual insol- 
vency; Ma, who believed that women bore 
children as a provision against age and in- 
digence. 

Cornelia knew that already she had been 
a disappointment to Ma; that the lack of 
those charms so abundantly possessed by 
Jennie, had been a constant source of re- 
gret to her; that her proneness to castle 
building had disqualified her for a place in 
Ma’s roster of competence. 

When she left the office she turned quite 
away from her direction in which lay the 
Blue House, was borne along aimlessly on 
the tide of home-going workers. 

Blindly she wandered about the streets, 
dreading the scene that she could picture 
so vividly: Jennie’s scorn, Bill’s superior 
pity; Ma’s shrill harangue ending in that 
inevitable, hopeless query to some anony- 
mous fate—‘ Here I slave and skimp and 
connive for my children, and what thanks 
do I get for it?” 
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Cornelia had lost her job. A disgrace— 
none worse in a household where a job is 
the shining symbol of decency and self- 
respect! 

Dusk was shrouding the barren fields 
and shoddy houses when she whipped her- 
self homeward at last. A light from the 
kitchen window told her that the family 
was at supper, or perhaps supper was over. 
She had lost track of time. 


IV 


WHEN she came abreast of the gate, the 
shadows released a tall figure with her own 
name on his lips—a glad chant. 

“ Cornelia! Cornelia and her jewels! 
Good evening!” 

She saw the little roadster then, its tail 
light sleepily winking. 


“Oh! How—how do you do?” 

“Tn a hurry?” the boy asked, his voice 
wheedling. 

“ No—yes.” 


“Look here,” he said, coming closer, 
looking down at her in whimsical severity. 
“What happens to pretty little girls who 
come home late?” 

“ Oh, I’m—is it late?” 

“Late! You’d be surprised! 
have you been?” 

“‘ Walking,” Cornelia told him promptly, 
and smiled faintly at his amusement. 

“ And I’ve been waiting—for you,” he 
said. “I drove your big sister home—she 
said you got home around five thirty.” 

“Waiting for me?” she repeated. 

“ For you,” he said gravely. “ Cornelia— 
I love that name. Listen—” He came 
closer still, twiddling his hat nervously. 
“Don’t you know why I’ve been coming 
out here?” 

“Why—to see Jennie,” she faltered, 
and knew suddenly, unaccountably, that 
this was not so. 

“ Jennie first, yes,” he confessed. “ But 
after I saw you, I—well, and now I’m ina 
deuce of a mess,” and he added vaguely, 
his eyes, a little anxious, upon her own. 
“ Besides, that was different. I mean— 
well, can’t we see something of each other 
without—well—” 

Cornelia, remembering, cried, shaking 
her head violently: “ No, oh no—not now. 
I must go in!” 

His hand caught her arm gently, staying 
her headlong flight. 

“Don’t run off like that, please! What 
have I done?” 


Where 
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“ Nothing. Only—I must go!” 
“ But not—look here, what’s the trou- 
ble?” He saw that she was in earnest; 
that this was no studied coquetry. “Is 
anything the matter?” 

‘“No. No—you wouldn’t understand.” 
But the compassion in his voice betrayed 
her: “I’ve lost my position. I’ve been 
discharged, and it—it means so much to 
us—the money—” 

“Why, you poor little kid!” Looking 
down into that stricken young face, he 
sensed dimly the tragedy lurking behind 
those words. Pity rose like a swift storm 
within him. “ You poor little soul!” and, 
moved by that instinctive impulse to lay 
hands on the suffering, he rested his, a lit- 
tle awkward but entirely gentle, on her 
shoulder. Immediately the stridor of Jen- 
nie’s voice shook it off. 

“ Well, well! Go ahead—don’t let me 
stop you!” Her accusing gaze pivoted be- 
tween them, searing them with guilt. “ Lit- 
tle rah-rah and the kid sister, eh?” 

“Why, here’s Jennie,” the boy said 
swiftly, easily. ‘I just met your sister 
coming home, and held her up. I’ve been 
chastising her for being late.” 

She had sprung, like an eerie little pixy, 
out of the very earth, it seemed to them. 
The fury that possessed her lent her body 
a terrifying animation. Hands on hips, 
she took a few skirmishing steps toward 
them, tossing her head, laughing richly, 
knowingly. 

“Oh, you have, have you? And how 
did you know she was late, Mr. Private 
Detective?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Jennie,” he ex- 
plained lightly, even playfully, “ you said 
she quit work at five, and came home 
around five thirty! So, you see—it didn’t 
take a brain, not a brain to—” 

“ Maybe not, but it must of taken pa- 
tience to hang around here for an hour— 
it’s after seven, now, and you left me—or 
I left you, rather—before six. 

“Say, why didn’t you tell me you were 
goin’ to hang around? I’d ’a’ asked you 
in to supper!” Abruptly she abandoned 
all effort at restraint, laxed to the grip of 
her jealous rage. ‘“ You didn’t think /’d 
care, did you? My Godfrey! You didn’t 
think /’d—” 

“Certainly not,” the boy said evenly. 
“Look here! Why not let me come back 
and take you both for a ride, later?” 

But there was no damming that flood 
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now. “Say, what do you think I am, one 
of these morons? Say, you’re a bird—and 
you know what kind of a bird I mean. I 
don’t go ridin’ with them kind.” 

She whirled on Cornelia. “ You'll go 
with him, won’t you, sweetie? You—you 
startled fawn, you! Sneakin’ around steal- 
ing my fellows because you can’t get one 
of your own.” She was panting, half sob- 
bing. ‘“ Well, you’re welcome to him, you 
—you dirty little sneak!” 

Cornelia shrank back, but not before 
that infuriated hand had fallen smartly 
across her cheek. The blow shook her off 
her balance, and she teetered against the 
back wheel of the roadster. The tire broke 
her fall, but rolled her down into the road. 

She was conscious of the boy’s shocked 
protest, of his hand reaching for her, but 
she sidled away from its grasp, scrambled 
to her feet, and stumbled off into the dark- 
ness. 

She started running, without thought or 
motive, her hand cupping her burning 
cheek — running from the sound of that 
flailing voice, the shame of that blow. Jen- 
nie, shocked to fear and repentance by her 
own violence, called after her: ‘ Neil! 
Gosh, Neil—I didn’t mean to hit you!” 
But Cornelia did not hear her. 

Beyond the vacant lots, with their tram- 
pled baseball diamonds, and unavailing 
“For Sale” signs, lay a dusty grove of 
trees, sole estate of a once noble forest; 
where modest picnics were sometimes held, 
and girls and boys might find seclusion for 
their adolescent dalliance. 

Into the dark haven of this grove Cor- 
nelia plunged, felt her way to its very 
heart, and came to rest against the seamy 
trunk of an old tree. She stood panting 
there, every breath an agony, but an agony 
that was nothing beside her shame and 
despair. 

Here, almost at once, the boy’s voice 
reached her. He was breathless as her- 
self, and his voice was shaken with anxiety 
and compassion and remorse. 

“ Cornelia — are you there? 
dear!” 

The inherent horror of the gently bred 
man for violence between women, the 
thought that he had indirectly struck that 
blow, the memory of her white helpless- 
ness beneath her sister’s rage—all this was 
in his voice, the touch of the hand he laid 
on her shoulder. 

“ Cornelia!” 


Cornelia, 
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“Go away! Oh, please go away— 
please!” 

“ But, I can’t—and leave you like this!” 
A slim young moon had appeared sudden- 
ly, as though some one had politely lighted 
a lantern for them. 

Its light filtered down through the 
leafy branches, showed him vaguely the 
dark tree trunks gashed with arrow-pierced 
hearts and initials, crude bits of poetry, 
showed him the stale offense of abandoned 
lunch boxes, empty bottles, tobacco tins 
with which the ground was cluttered. A 
beastly place this—and he said again, 
“ Cornelia, listen, dear—” 

“Oh, please—please—if you’d just go 
away!” 

The moon caught her uplifted face, and 
he lunged forward with a low cry. He drew 
her into his arms, the remote, alluring lit- 
tle figure that had ridden his fancy for 
days, stirred strange, new emotions to life 
within nim. His arms tightened in a 
frenzy of tenderness, and he bent his face 
to the bruised cheek. 

“Oh, my dear! My dear!” 

She was passive for a brief moment; 
then she struggled free. 

“Please! You—we mustn’t. I must 
go— I must.” She was sobbing, backing 
away from him with helpless gestures of 
her hands. 

“ Wait—Cornelia!” He thought of her 
going back to Jennie’s fury, to the sordid 
clutter of that terrible house. 

He had never been reconciled to her 
presence there among the labored fineries 
of that hideous parlor, the fringed lamp 
shades, the rosied carpet, the bilious 
chromos, the pervading aroma of fried po- 
tatoes. “ Don’t go home yet! Let me—” 

“Tm not! I’m not going home—ever,” 
she sobbed. “I couldn’t now,” and it 
seemed to them both that this was indeed 
so, that not the fleetingly inflamed Jennie 
but a merciless world had struck her an 
irreparable blow. He saw her helpless, 
homeless, his own arms her only, indeed her 
predestined, sanctuary. He drew her into 
them again. 

“Listen, Cornelia—don’t fight me, dear! 
I love you—I’ll take care of you. We'll go 
away together and be married. Don’t you 
see what’s happened? 

“We love each other—you do love me— 
I can feel it. That’s the way it is with 
love—real love. It comes like this!” He 
felt the brush of destiny. “I loved you the 
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moment I saw you—” and he believed he 
spoke the truth. ‘I’ve wanted you ever 
since. We'll go away and be married—to- 
night.” 

Save for the feel of his vigorous young 
body against hers, the heave of his heart- 
beats beneath her cheek, the swift, impas- 
sioned brush of his lips, it might have been 
a dream—the old, familiar dream of all 
dreaming maidens. 

“‘ Cornelia, you do love me! Tell me you 
love me!” 

And Cornelia, who had spent eighteen 
years loving all those things he symbolized, 
told him: “ Yes! Oh, yes—I—I do!” 

“Then you'll trust me. I'll take care of 
you, sweetest!” 

He half carried her out of the little 
grove, stumbling over broken benches, rot- 
ting tree trunks, the befouling refuse of 
myriad picnics, to the road where the little 
car stood beneath a moth-blown street 
lamp, churning sleepily. He lifted her in, 
slid his long legs beneath the wheel. 

Though the deserted road betrayed no 
sign of pursuing foe or irate parent, there 
was the whip of urgency in his manner now, 
the desperate need to outstrip the faint, 
ominous voice of discretion—the vision of 
an outraged mother—the thought of a still 
unwon college diploma. 

Abruptly, above the roar of wind and 
motor, a sound reached him, a sound that 
swept him clear of those nebulous terrors. 
He jammed on the brakes, threw his free 
arm about the sobbing figure beside him. 

“ Crying!” Real tragedy, this. ‘“ Dar- 
ling—don’t! Why are you crying? Don’t 
you trust me?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes!” 

“ Then—please, sweetest! 
then?” 

“ J—I d-don’t know,” Cornelia sobbed. 
“ M-maybe I’m hungry—I didn’t have any 
s-supper.” 

“You poor, precious lamb!” He dabbed 
at the wet cheeks, kissed them, cried ex- 
ultantly: “Listen! After we’re married 
we'll have a wedding supper. Let’s see— 
steak? That thick, and a baked potato— 
and ice cream—or pie, maybe?” 

She smiled up at him, her eyes starry. 
“Tce cream,” she decided shyly. 

“ Oh, you darling—you darling!” 


V 


Ma was in a transport of delight. Ma 
took her plump, Sunday-bedecked person 
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and the extravagantly worded telegram on 
a tour of triumph among her friends. 

“__ves, indeed, a college boy. Name of 
Howe—Coleman Howe. You must of seen 
the name in the Society columns a hundred 
times. They’re rolling in money—simply 
rolling. 

“ And here all the time he’s been com- 
in’ we thought it was Jennie—at least all 
the others did. But as I said to Len, you 
never could tell what was in that child’s 
mind no more’n if it was a closed book. 
The old story of still water runnin’ deep, 
you know. 

“ And Jen’s as mad—fit to be tied! But, 
my land, she don’t have any trouble gettin’ 
sweethearts. 1 suppose they’ve gone to 
some swell place for their honeymoon— 
they kept that a secret, of course—” 

Thus Ma, triumphant. The wand of 
romance had reached out and touched her 
ugly duckling. 

* It’s certainly the unexpected that hap- 
pens,” she mused, the unexpected hitherto 
having been embodied in whooping cough, 
or measles, or an unpaid bill. 

But Pops had received the news in white 
silence, a stern, tight-lipped silence that 
irritated Ma beyond measure. “ And it 
isn’t as if she’d run off with a nobody!” 

“That’s it!” snapped Pops cryptically. 

It was Pops that Cornelia thought of, 
in those rare moments when her thoughts 
were coherent. As in those days of her 
fancy-bred family tree, Pops was the sole 
surviving reality in the world of her ra- 
diantly realized dreams. 

She knew how Pops would love the 
pleasant, effortless ease of the life to which 
her marriage had admitted her. She sent 
him a picture postal now and then and, as 
an afterthought, one to Ma, too. 

But not in the beginning. There was 
no room, no time for prosaic details during 
those first rapturous weeks. Her honey- 
moon was a succession of dazzling pictures, 
the whole blending into a perfect mosaic 
of which her young husband was the center. 
Courtly, adoring, tender beyond belief, here 
was the composite Prince of every Cinder- 
ella’s dreams. 

He had taken her to an obscure little 
seaside retreat where the sea obliterated the 
impress of their happy feet that no lesser 
mortals might defile them, where the winds 
carried their whispered ecstasies to safe 
oblivion. But, before that, there had been 
a trio of enchanted days in New York 
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when Cornelia had done her post-bridal 
shopping. 

She was, indeed, a trousseau-less bride; 
yet a tour of the shops patronized by Cole’s 
mother and, therefore, by her son, horrified 
her. No girl who has worked six days for 
eighteen dollars, and knows that this sum 
comprises a princely table budget for a 
family of seven, can spend a like amount 
on one solitary nether garment without suf- 
fering a stab of conscience. 

Cornelia could not bring herself to do it. 
The bridegroom, chafing outside in the 
little roadster, watched his bride emerge 
from shop after shop followed by a 
haughty doorman—not laboring under a 
mountain of boxes, as he had expected, 
but dangling a niggardly package or two 
from his gloved paws. 

Spending, Cornelia learned, was a decid- 
edly delicate art, and one that required 
practice. Cole had mastered it nicely, how- 
ever. When he saw how matters stood, he 
disappeared one morning for something 
under an hour, and returned with laden 
arms. 

“T was going to buy you a lot more, 
sweetest, but I couldn’t stay away any 
longer!” 

“ But, Cole—you shouldn’t!” 

“Why not?” belligerently. “Here, I 
want you to try this on; it sort of looks 
like my precious.” 

“Oh, Cole! How beautiful—and you 
know I’ve always longed for a pink kimono 
—or—” and she colored, “it isn’t called 
that, I suppose.” 

“No. The saleslady called it a r-r-robe 
de sham,” Cole told her with that droll 
gravity he assumed when he was being 
funny, “but I think she maligned it. I 
call it a dream—on you! Oh, you dar- 
ling!” 

At the obscure little seaside retreat eyes 
pounced on them the moment they ap- 
peared on the beach or street, and hung 
there—old eyes, young eyes, and middle- 
aged eyes, cold eyes, sad eyes—eyes of any 
and every hue and expression. 

But they were, for an instant, all pre- 
cisely alike after their glimpse of the young 
pair. At sight of them the old ladies on 
the hotel porch stirred to sudden anima- 
tion, and became rosily reminiscent. 

But the lovers were conscious of neither 
staring eyes nor old ladies. Had the world 
been abruptly swept clean of all humanity 
save themselves, they would have been 
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aware of no lack—until, perhaps, hunger 
gnawed through their rapt oblivion. As 
it was, they responded to the stimulus of 
hunger mechanically. 

The honeymoon is, inevitably, a voyage 
of discovery. Yet few undertake it with- 
out some small equipment, some small 
knowledge of their fellow voyager. But 
for Cornelia and her prince it was a voyage 
of uncharted seas, untried natures. 

To the boy his wife was an awe-awaken- 
ing miracle. He watched her flower to 
beauty—for in those first weeks of mar- 
riage Cornelia claimed a fine heritage of 
beauty. 

Nourishing food, long hours in the sun 
and air, the exhilarating surf-bathing 
brought her the strength and sparkle of 
an unexpected vitality. 

The boy, thinking, as he did occasionally 
—reluctantly—of the Blue House, of Ma 
and Jennie and the fried potatoes, mar- 
veled at her delicacy, her fine scruples, her 
endearing shyness. 

“‘ My dream girl,” he called her, uncon- 
sciously denying the Blue House. “ Did 
you know, my sweetness, that I plucked 
you out of a dream?” 

“No, it was I who plucked you—out of 
my dream,” Cornelia told him, eyes wide 
and deep with the wonder of it, and her 
fingers closed convulsively on his, clutching 
her dream. 

He had, as he believed, beautifully dis- 
posed of those fears that had dogged him 
on the night of his elopement, abandoned 
them as he had abandoned all else in the 
delirious pursuit of his happiness. The 
past, the future, his mother, his Alma 
Mater, the merry coterie that comprised his 
“set,” these he had ruthlessly abandoned 
on the threshold of his Arcadia—closed 
the door firmly against them. 


VI 


But one day he discovered them, sitting 
around there in the dim anteroom of his 
mind, waiting like a group of patient but 
persistent creditors. 

That was the day he received the cable 
from his mother—when they had been mar- 
ried two months: 


Darling delayed. Impossible arrive until after 
you return Cambridge. Will try debark Boston. 
Notify the steamer later. Gorgeous time, but 


worried. Cable immediately you are well. 


“Cole, it’s not bad news?” 
He closed the door on the retreating fig- 
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ure of the bellboy, gathered up the dangling 
cord of his bathrobe and tied it about his 
hips, and padded slowly and with a little 
swagger of unconcern back to the bed. 
Cornelia was sitting up hugging her knees, 
her hair loose about her face, and her eyes 
wide and limpid like a child newly awak- 
ened. 

“Tt’s a cable,” the boy told her, and 
yawned rather elaborately behind his hand. 
“‘ Gosh, I was dead to the world when that 
knock came. Couldn’t imagine — here, 
want to read it? It’s from mother.” 

Cornelia had never seen a cable. She 
puzzled over it for a moment, and handed 
it back to him. 

** She’s—coming home. 
says, isn’t it?” 

He went to the window, looked out upon 
the deserted beauty of the beach and sea, 
plucked his watch off the bureau, and 
looked at it. 

“Yeh, but that’s not the point.” He 
rumpled his hair until it stood on end like 
a ragged halo. “ The point is—when?” 

But the significance of that escaped Cor- 
nelia. She plucked the sheet nervously, 


That’s what it 


and tried to picture Cole’s mother, and her 


heart leaped and fluttered in panic. 

“Cole, she didn’t say anything—about 
us.” 

“* How could she when she doesn’t know 
about us, darlingest?” 

Her eyes widened. “ But I thought you 
said you were going to cable her?” 

“ Well, I was. Then I got to thinking 
about it—well, somehow, to blab a thing 
like that in a cable — it didn’t seem the 
right way to do the job, so I—well, I 
didn’t.” 

“Then she doesn’t know yet,” Cornelia 
said uselessly, and wove her spread fingers 
together. ‘But she sent the cable here.” 

“Oh, I dropped her a card some time 
ago, and told her I was here.” He came 
over to the bed, sat down beside her, and 
kissed the tip of her nose, and then her 
lips. ‘No worry, please! Not on my 
wife’s precious little face!” He laughed 
a little too heartily. ‘Gosh! Mum’s not 
one of these fiery dowagers you read about, 
sweetest. She’s as broad-minded as the 
best of ’em, only—” 

“Only what, Cole, dear?” she prompted. 

“Well, darn it, why couldn’t she come 
when she said she would instead of waiting 
until it was time for me to—instead—darn 
it, anyway!” 
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“Oh! You mean she thinks—she’ll ex- 
pect to find you back in—in college.” 

The word came to life between them for 
the first time. 

“Yes,” he said very casually, and 
creased and recreased the cablegram, 
“that’s the trouble. She won’t, of course 
—and that’s the trouble,” he added lamely. 

‘“‘Oh!” Cornelia said again, and looked 
up into his face which, despite its unshaven 
cheeks, was like a troubled small boy’s. 

“Tm not going back, of course,” he 
said with the loud defiance of finishing off 
a heated controversy on the subject. “ But, 
of course, it’s going to play the deuce with 
her. I expected she’d be back in time for 
me to have it all out with her. But her 
staying on like this balls things up like the 
devil!” 

He crumpled the cable, and tossed it 
savagely across the room. ‘“ Well, it ‘Il 
have to ball ’em up! I’m not going back! 
College is no place for a married man, and, 
anyway, even if it were, I couldn’t ”—he 
took her to him fiercely—‘ I couldn’t leave 
you, precious! I couldn’t! If she doesn’t 
understand — well, we’ll make out, won’t 
we, darling? Won’t we, little wife?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes!” Cornelia assured him; 
and then: “ you think she may not forgive 
you, Cole?” 

“Course she will —in time,” he blus- 
tered. “Naturally she’ll be all cut up 
about my not getting my A.B. But she’ll 
get over it, and in the meantime I can get 
a job all right that ‘ll keep old Mister Wolf 
from the door.” 

“A job!” Cornelia echoed him faintly, 
and blinked at the sharp familiarity of the 
word. 

“Don’t you worry, sweetest, I can get 
one all right. Of course ”’—with hauteur— 
“T couldn’t accept anything from mother 
if she refused to accept my wife.” 

The dream had been dissolving rapidly. 
It was like standing upon the deck of a 
ship, and watching the fog lift on a flotilla 
of enemy ships. 

There they were, all the old familiar 
enemies. They had been waiting there all 
the time—only Cornelia hadn’t seen them. 
But, seeing them now, she could also see-— 
and for the first time—Cole’s mother; 
sense something of the shock and disap- 
pointment that awaited her. 

A terrible fear of that mother-fury pos- 
sessed her. She felt immensely guilty. 

“Oh, Cole, you should have told her!” 
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“How could I?” Cole demanded, and 
twitched himself off the bed, began pacing 
the room. 

“* And she—that cable said she would go 
up to Cambridge.” 

“‘ Well, I can’t help that, dearest.” 

Cornelia circled her knees with her arms, 
and strained them to her. 

“Cole, dear, you'll have to go—you 
have to! Won’t you?” 

“Not on your life!” he roared, and 
bounded back to her side. ‘“ Leave you! 
Listen!” There was a leaping excitement 
in his voice. ‘“ We'll both go then—and 
meet the boat or—no, that wouldn’t do, to 
spring it on her like that. 

“Tl tell you what, /’// go, then—we’ll 
do this: I'll go back—I’d have to, anyway, 
to get my things. Well, I'll go back just 
as though I meant to stay, and then she 
won’t have that shock right off the bat. 

“ She’ll find me in college, all right! And 
then, after the customary amenities are 
disposed of, we can have a nice, quiet talk, 
and little Coley will pull his confession!” 
He hugged her exultantly. “ That ’ll pre- 
pare her, you see—and I'll only be gone a 
couple of days—maybe not that long!” 

He was filled with astonishment for his 
own stupidity when, after all, it was so 
simple. He would put it to his mother 
clearly, quietly; the depth and beauty of 
their love; the shameful persecution Cor- 
nelia had suffered at the hands of her fam- 
ily—her gentleness and superiority. “‘ Love 
levels all ranks,” he would tell her. 

“ And, look here! We'll trot down to 
New York, and I'll park you in the family 
vault. The servants are there, and they’ll 
be getting the house ready for mother, any- 
way, and maybe—I might manage to get 
back the same night—or—well, it won’t 
be long! Oh, darling, darling!” 

“Do you think it will be all right, Cole 
—to take me home?” Cornelia’s heart 
had turned over at mention of the “ family 
vault.” 

“ All right!” echoed Cole belligerently. 
“ All right for a man to take his wife 
home?” 

But it was not, after all, to the stately, 
handsome old Howe place on Fifth Avenue 
that he took her. 

“Too risky,” he decided, and hastened 
to explain. ‘“ You see, Horace—he’s the 
butler—well, Horace sort of runs things for 
mother when she’s away, and—while he’s 
a good scout—well, I’m afraid it might be 
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sort of hard to make him understand and— 
well, anyway, I’d rather mother would take 
you home herself.” 

And there were other changes. The ar- 
rival of Mrs. Howe—as it developed from 
a second cablegram — would postdate by 
several days the beginning of the college 
term. 

“And I suppose I’ll have to be there 
even if I’m not going to finish the term,” 
Cole told her; and if Cornelia discerned 
any telltale transparencies in his argument, 
she gave no sign. 

She found herself dazed by the changes 
that first cablegram had introduced into 
their idyl, by the changes it had wrought 
in Cole. He was no longer the masterful, 
self-confident, merry-hearted prince of 
those first few weeks, but a troubled boy 
of uncertain moods and piteous irresolu- 
tion. 

Half a dozen times he abandoned the 
plans he had made—those same plans that 
had seemed to him so rational, so certain 
of success — and cried: “Oh, let’s chuck 
everything and go it on our own, my 
blessed!” 

And Cornelia, clinging to him and sens- 
ing the indecision in his voice, would shake 
her head and hear him retract, “ Of course 
not! What rot!” 

She had only a dim conception of the 
forces and traditions pulling at him, but 
she knew that when he told her passion- 
ately, “I love you! Nothing matters but 
you!” those forces and traditions mattered 
more. She did not know that the realiza- 
tion of what he had done had given his 
mother a greater hold on him than she had 
ever possessed. 

On the day that he was to leave her, 
they journeyed to New York, and engaged 
a small suite in a modest downtown hotel. 
The clerk’s eyes shifted from the register 
to the two strained young faces, lingered 
there for a doubtful moment before he slid 
the key across the counter. 

This was noon, and Cole’s train would 
leave at midnight. Cole divided those in- 
tervening hours into as many moods of 
ecstasy and despair. 

“Tt'll only be for a few days, darling, 
and then we’ll be together forever!””—and 
with a tortured cry—‘ Oh, Connie, I can’t 
leave you! I can’t!” 

He had bought her a little traveling 
clock, bright in a red leather frame. It 
seemed to Cornelia that its hands were 
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spinning around like a top; for one mo- 
ment they were at two, and the next dinner 
was over—a téte-a-téte dinner in their 
room — and Cole was drawing a glowing 
picture of their European honeymoon. 

“ A real honeymoon, this time,” he dis- 
posed of those idyllic two months, “in 
Europe. Gosh, I used to think I never 
wanted to see the place again; but with 
you—Venice! You’d love Venice, darling! 
We'll have to arrange to arrive by moon- 
light—say, you wait until you see those lit- 
tle old canals, and the gondolas, and—oh, 
Connie!” 

Toward the end he recaptured some- 
thing of his old, endearing arrogance: “I 
don’t want you to leave this place at night, 
sweetest. You don’t know New York, and 
you’re too darned pretty to be on the 
streets alone, anyway. 

“Tt "ll only be for a few days—let’s see! 
Mother arrives in four days, and then we'll 
have to have our session—we’ll probably 
stay another night in Boston—well, it 
won’t be later than the middle of next 
week, anyway. And I’m going to telephone 
you every night.” 

The hands of the little clock were spin- 
ning dizzily. Cornelia drew free of his arms, 
and pointed. 

“ Look, dear! 
train.” 

“That’s wrong! It must be—oh, Con- 
nie, I can’t!” But he stuffed his arms in 
the sleeves of the coat she held for him, 
drew her desperately to him again. “I 
can’t!” 

“Qh, no! Don’t go, Cole?” The hard 
young cheek pressing her own was wet. “I 
love you! You must go, dear!” 

“ Listen!” he commanded savagely, de- 
fying all those menacing wraiths of the fu- 
ture. “I love you, and you’re my wife! 
Nothing can alter that—nothing can sepa- 
tate us for long, after—after what we’ve 
been to each other. You’re my wife!” 

“Yes, Cole. Oh, yes.”. 

“Lord! I can’t go, Connie!” 

“ Good-by, Cole!” 

“Listen! I'll telephone you from the 
station if I have time!” 

“Let me go with you—just to the sta- 
tion!” 

“And have you come home alone in a 
taxi? No, sir! Connie—my sweetest!” 

“ Good-by,” Cornelia whispered. 

She stood at the window, high above the 
Streets, her cheeks and mouth stinging from 
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his kisses. Down there the men and wom- 
en looked like little ants; trucks and taxis 
like toys. When one toy, smaller than the 
others, wheeled away from the curb, she 
waved to it frantically. 

After awhile she went back to the small 
telephone table, hand pressed against her 
quivering mouth. Above the table hung a 
perfervid calendar—offspring of some fore- 
thoughtful tailor’s brain: “Have your 
clothes pressed by Sam. Sam, the tailor, 
is cheap, prompt, and good! Patronize 
Sam!” Added to this were explicit direc- 
tions as to the locality of Sam’s establish- 
ment. 

Cornelia read them painstakingly, and 
saw then that the galloping hands on the 
little clock were pointing to one. There 
had not been time for Cole to telephone. 


VII 


It was noon five days later when Cor- 
nelia plucked off the telephone receiver to 
the crisp announcement of the switchboard 
operator, “ Mrs. Coleman Howe, calling.” 

“ Mrs.—oh—yes—” 

“ Shall I send her up!” sharply. 

“-Yes—please. Thank you!” she stam- 
mered. 

She rushed across to the bureau, picked 
up a comb, put it down, rummaged in a 
drawer for a clean handkerchief, closed it 
without having found one, and stumbled 
back to the door in response to the smart 
tap-tap on its panels. 

“Oh! How—how do you—how—” She 
stepped aside mechanically as her caller 
came slowly, easily into the room, and with 
a last, frantic raking of the empty hall for 
Cole, closed the door. 

“ Why, what a cunning little sitting 
room! I’d no idea these small hotels were 
so—and a nice view, too!” She turned her 
friendly, impersonal smile upon Cornelia. 
“So you are Cornelia!” 

Cornelia had yet to learn that your gen- 
uine lady considers her emotions as her 
distinctly private affair. She may possess 
them, but she doesn’t display them in public 
any more than she would her underwear. 
And so the first impression she had of Cole’s 
mother was of a smiling and urbane woman 
who had her son’s fine dark eyes, but not 
their ardor. 

“Yes,” she said, fisting her small hands 
spasmodically. ‘‘ Ah—won’t you sit down? 
Is Cole—isn’t Cole—where—”’ 

“ Thank you—what a comfy little chair! 
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Cole is in Cambridge. He asked me to give 
you his love.” 

Cornelia said “Oh!” and sat down in 
the straight-backed chair before the tele- 
phone table. 

She felt little surprise. She had known 
that Cole wouldn’t come. She realized now 
how certain she had been of it. She had 
known, too, that Cole’s mother would be 
beautiful, and so she was—a tall woman, 
a bit too full of hip and breast, but so 
subtly groomed that she gave the effect of 
supple slenderness. 

A dark dress of finest texture with a bit 
of cobwebby lace at the throat and wrists, 
skin-tight gloves, a tiny brown fur lying 
carelessly about her shoulders, a plain felt 
hat that looked like Paris—that was Paris 
—purse and shoes of matched leather. 
Perfection! 

“My dear,” she was saying lightly, 
“ you can’t be more than sixteen.” 

“ Eighteen,” Cornelia told her, “ last 
March.” 

“No!” The voice was amusedly in- 
credulous. With every brush of those 
brown eyes she was robbing Cornelia of 
the assurance those past ten weeks had 
“Eighteen! It doesn’t seem 


given her. 
possible.” 
“Have you—has Cole—you’ve seen 


Cole?” When she realized the absurdity 
of that question, she colored painfully. 

“And heard his tale, my dear,” Mrs. 
Howe told her, and shook her head in 
lugubrious despair. ‘‘ My poor dear baby 
—he cried like one—like the great baby he 
is. And no wonder!” 

“ Cried!” 

“ That’s the worst,” Mrs. Howe chided 
her gently, “of you young things. You 
do these impulsive, reckless things, and then 
have to punish yourselves for them. Of 
course Cole is suffering doubly—for he is 
terribly concerned for you. 

“Concerned,” she repeated slowly, “ but 
helpless, unfortunately—utterly helpless.” 
She had come triply armed, as one must 
venturing into strange territory, and now 
she chose the weapon best suited to the 
tense, white creature before her. “I sup- 
pose you realize,” she said gently, “‘ how he 
feels.” 

“ Y-yes,” 
“ Yes—I—”’ 

“‘ Remorseful, repentant—as much so as 
yourself, I’m sure.” 

“Yes.” Cornelia was prodded to speech 


Cornelia faltered vaguely. 
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again by that steady gaze. ‘“‘ We—he didn’t 
—I’m sure he didn’t mean to hurt you. 
But we—we thought—” 

‘No, no, my dear.” The same delicate 
incredulity was in the soft voice again. 
“You couldn’t have thought. These ca- 
lamitous things would never happen if 
young people thought.” She shook her head 
sorrowfully. ‘I suppose your own poor 
mother—you have a mother, Cole tells me 
—is broken-hearted. And naturally. To 
have her little girl run off like this with a 
boy she scarcely knows—” 

‘“‘ Oh, but she did! I mean she liked—” 

“—-and with no proper courtship, no 
wedding—none of those things so dear to a 
mother’s heart.” 

Cornelia thought of Ma, her indubitable 
pride and triumph, and colored faintly. 

“And a boy without money, too—and 
no prospect of making any for goodness 
knows how long!” Mrs. Howe sorrowed. 
“A boy who had to borrow what he needed 
for his—well, we’ll call it a wedding trip, 
and was forced to charge his wife’s trous- 
seau on his mother’s accounts.” Cornelia 
cried out sharply at that. ‘‘ Don’t misun- 
derstand me, please! That was—well, what 
else could the poor child do! You needed 
the things, of course.” 

Cornelia was writhing now, her cheeks 
scarlet. ‘“ I—I didn’t know—” 

“ He’s suffering for it now,” her caller 
said, and there was no acrimony in the 
quiet voice. ‘ He realizes how unfair it 
was—to you as well as to himself—but he 
is an impulsive boy, and youth is dra- 
matic. 

““T expect he saw the whole thing as a 
sort of drama. Your sister slapped you; 
he felt he was to blame for that, and— 
with the distorted chivalry of youth—” 

“But he loved me!” Cornelia declared, 
tortured to courage. ‘“ He does love me—” 

“Tm sure he thought he did,” Mrs. 
Howe amended gently. “No boy of 
twenty-one is capable of distinguishing be- 
tween love and infatuation. But—what is 
it Shakespeare says? ‘These violent de- 
lights have violent ends and in their tri- 
umphs die.’ Something of the sort.” 

Cole had protested fiercely: “ Mother, 
she’s a lady! I don’t care what her folks 
are; she’s fine all the way through.” And 
his mother, her eyes on the girl writhing 
like a pinned beetle in the straight chair, 
was thinking that the boy had come un- 
pleasantly close to the truth. 
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But while this made her task more diffi- 
cult, it made it more imperative, too. And 
so she said quietly: “I suppose you are 
planning to go back home?” 

“Home?” Cornelia echoed amazedly. 
“Oh, no—I—” 

“ But Cole tells me you are a stranger 
in New York. You're not planning to stay 
on here!” 

“ Why-—why, yes.” Cornelia was clutch- 
ing her chair seat spasmodically. ‘“ I mean 
—Cole said—” 

“TY don’t think we’d better consider Cole 
now. Cole is in college, and will be there 
until next June. He may have had some 
mad idea of not finishing, but he sees now 
that it would be suicidal—such a thing! 
Besides, there’s the question of money. He 
is utterly dependent on me, you under- 
stand. It is 7 who must pay the bills for 
this escapade.” 

Escapade! Cornelia could hear the min- 
ister’s voice Croning in the parlor of the 
quaint little country house that night: 
“. , . to love and to cherish until death do 
us part.” 

“ But we are married.” Not at all de- 
fiantly, a little reluctantly, even, she ad- 
vanced this incontestable verity. ‘“ We are 
mar—” 

“Married!” For the first time Cornelia 
caught a glimpse of the passion smoldering 
beneath that charmingly composed mask. 
“My dear child, it’s sacrilege to call an 
affair of this sort marriage. You’ve been 
playing at marriage as children play at 
keeping house. 

“Marriage has roots. Marriage means 
mutual tastes and interests, a mutual 
sharing of hardships as well as pleasures, a 
mutual building up of a home. Cole is not 
ready for these things—and neither are 
you.” 

She bent forward and touched the girl’s 
knee lightly. ‘“ Cole tells me that you are 
as penniless as himself. I think, consider- 
ing this, that the wise thing for you to do 
is go home, and—and try to forget this 
whole wretched business.” 

“ Forget!” Cornelia whispered, and 
brought her hands together at her breast. 
“ Forget—” 

“For the present,” amended Mrs. Howe 
evenly. ‘“ What else is there for you to do? 
Even if you were to urge Cole to break his 
promise to me, he is incapable of supporting 
himself, to say nothing of a family. 

“ And such a thing would ruin his career 
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utterly, and his health and happiness as 
well. Cole is too affectionate—we have 
been too close since his father’s death for 
him to survive an estrangement from his 
mother.” 

Her eyes fixed bleakly on that hand- 
some, implacable face, Cornelia whispered: 
“But afterward—I mean, after Cole fin- 
ishes college—-” 

“Afterward!” And Mrs. Howe lifted 
her shoulders doubtfully. Her pulse was 
quickening with triumph. “ Of course, if 
your love should survive the test of time 
and separation—” 

“Oh, it will! Of course it will!” 

“Then that would be a different story.” 
The color was rising beneath the delicately 
spread rouge on her cheeks. Time, Mrs. 
Howe firmly believed, was the most reliable 
enemy of young love. She might safely 
count on Time. 

As though in response to this, Cornelia 
said tensely: “ I’ll wait for him. He knows 
I'll wait—forever. I’m his wife! Nothing 
can change that. I’ll wait.” 

“Who knows!” Mrs. Howe said, and 
stood up. “If you love each other in the 
right way, nothing can part you; of 
course— What’s that? Shall I—” 

But Cornelia had swooped upon the tele- 
phone, was gasping into its transmitter: 
“Yes! Yes, this is Mrs. Howe—” 

“For me, probably,” the older woman 
said pleasantly, but her voice had sharp- 
ened, and she reached forth a possessive 
hand. 


‘““No, no! It’s Boston—it’s Cole!” 
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“ CoLr, is that your? Yes—” 

“Connie, is that you, darling? Oh, Con- 
nie—darling! Listen, has mother been 
there!” 

Distance blurred the words, but not the 
ardor in that excitedly pitched young voice. 
“ You there, sweetest? Well, listen—moth- 
er’s coming after you to-day—I tried to get 
away sooner to tell you. 

“ Listen, darling, everything’s going to 
be all right. I’ve got to serve out my 
sentence—but it ‘Il soon be over. I had 
to, darling. You don’t want a hubby half 
prepared, do you? Listen! Do you, dar- 
ling? Shall I chuck it, sweetest?” 

‘“* Oh—n-no!” 

“ Lord! I can hardly hear you—mother 
will explain, dearest. She’s right. She’s 
been bully—but you must let her look after 
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you. She’s promised. She’s going to take 
.you home with her. You'll go, won’t you, 
darling?” 

“Oh, no, Cole! I—” 

“Don’t you ‘no’ me! This is your 
old man giving orders. I’m going to see 
you at Thanksgiving, Connie! That’s ten 
weeks and two days—I counted it up. I'll 
write you every day, precious—will you 
write me? Are you all right?” 

“ Yes—yes,” Cornelia sobbed. 
all right.” 

“ Atta brave girl! Listen, I'll call you 
up at the family vault—” 

“Time’s up, please,” broke in a clipped, 
disembodied voice. 

“TI can reverse the charges there. Lis- 
ten, Connie. Do you love me?” 

“Your time’s up—” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” 

“ Atta—” A click, a futile buzzing, and 
Cornelia fumbled for the receiver hook, 
found it, and reached, choking, for her 
handkerchief. She looked up after a mo- 
ment, to meet the cold stare of those fine 
brown eyes. 

“Cole? Extravagant child!” She 
straightened her fur casually. ‘“ And that’s 
another thing I wanted to mention to you. 
These telephone calls and letters—well, 
they’re bound to be disturbing to a stu- 
dent—and Cole will have to work very hard 
these last months to get through. I think 
it would be much better—for you both, in 
fact—if you didn’t communicate with each 
other in any way.” 

Cornelia came slowly to her feet. Cole’s 
voice—‘ She’s coming to take you home— 
I'll see you at Thanksgiving—I’ll telephone 
you at the family vault,” was in her ears; 
the significance of those broken sentences 
bearing slowly in upon her. 

“You don’t want me for Cole’s wife,” 
she said, realizing it without rancor. 
“You're trying to separate us.” 

Mrs. Howe appraised her adversary 
swiftly before she replied. 

“No one can separate you,” she told 
this surprising young thing coldly, “if you 
love enough. But two months of—of play, 
are no test—no true test of love. 

“ Women who love their men want to 
help them, my dear—that’s where the word 
‘helpmeet’ comes from. You know as 
well as I that a constant exchange of let- 
ters and whatnot would have a very dis- 
tracting influence on any boy’s studies. 

“And if he fails this year he will have 
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to go back agairi. If you love him enough 
you'll agree to a complete separation.” 

“ But he'll worry! I told him—” 

“T’ll see that he doesn’t worry. After 
all, it’s a very short time—a few months— 
and if you love him enough—” 

She struck this note with adroit persis- 
tence, with a sureness of effect born of her 
knowledge of this timid, romantic girl. The 
peal of triumphant bells was in her ears, 
not that she deceived herself that the thing 
was over. 

There would be a reaction, of course. 
The girl’s family would goad her, eventu- 
ally, to retaliation—a lawsuit of some sort 
—something like that. Such an action 
coming after the long separation would 
supply the final touch to Cole’s disillusion- 
ment. The divorce itself would be simple 
—Cole would be saved. 

“T shall feel much better,” she was tell- 
ing Cornelia suavely, “ when I’ve seen you 
safely on the train. As Cole says, you’re 
too young to be adrift in a big city.” 

“But I don’t think I'll go home—I 
thought—I can stay—I can find a position 
here. You see, I—” 

“« My dear, the only place for a little girl 
like you is in her own home,” Mrs. Howe 
said firmly. “I think I’m old enough in 
the ways of the world to be a judge of 
that. 

“You see, I know you’ve not much 
money—Cole said he left very little with 
you, and so—I know you'll forgive me— 
but I’ve paid your bill here. No, I wanted 
to do that for you—it’s really 2o¢ so mod- 
est, as far as the rate goes, is it?” 

“ J—I don’t know!” 

Cornelia felt as though some one had 
tapped her as they might a tree, and drawn 
off to the last drop, her vitality. She want- 
ed to cry out —“ But I can’t go home! 
I’ve lost my position, and there are too 
many mouths to feed already!”—but she 
had no strength to produce the words. 

“ There’s a train that will take you right 
through—let’s see, it leaves in an hour. If 
you were to hurry—suppose you let me 
help you pack your things!” 

It was really Mrs. Howe who, with in- 
credible swiftness and efficiency, folded and 
tucked the articles that comprised Cor- 
nelia’s “trousseau” into the shiny new sult- 
case—the pink “robe de sham” and its 
matching slippers; the two modest frocks; 
the little traveling clock, and Cole’s pic- 
ture and letters. She dripped a steady 
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stream of light chatter as she rummaged in 
the wardrobe, the bureau, the bathroom. 

“T’ve an appointment at two—so many 
things to attend to when you’re reopening 
a house. But I shall feel much better when 
you are safely on your way home. Is this 
your little pencil? Gold, too! One of 
Cole’s gifts, I suppose—shall I drop it in 
here? I think we’d best order a taxi, now. 
I shall take you to the train.” 


IX 


THE impetus of that dynamic force was 
still with Cornelia some five hours later. 
She must have had, to combat Mrs. Howe’s 
predetermined plans for her, some definite 
alternative—which she did not. 

Indeed, during that last hour at the 
hotel, and the subsequent four that elapsed 
before she turned in at the gate of the Blue 
House, she was little more than a devital- 
ized husk. 

When, the suitcase dragging and bump- 
ing against her knees, she faltered up the 
path and made her way around the house 
to the back door, she had conceived no 
plan of action, no defense. 

The family was at supper in the kitchen: 
Bill, in his shirt sleeves; Pops, managing his 
knife and fork as inconspicuously as possi- 
ble; Ma, eating peripatetically, as it were, 
between stove and table; Jennie, brave in 
scarlet and new earrings; Robin and Jim 
exchanging furtive hostilities under cover 
of the tablecloth. 

Cornelia closed the door softly behind 
her, and said weakly: 

“‘ Hello—everybody!” 

They turned to her with a single move- 
ment. 

“Well, my land!” Ma cried. “If it 
ain’t Neil!” 

“For the love o’ Pete! Who left the 
gate open?” Bill wanted to know face- 
tiously. 

Pops got out of his chair, dragging his 
napkin across his lips, came over to her, 
and kissed her. ‘“ Well, well—if it isn’t 
lovey!” 

But it was Jennie who voiced the com- 
mon thought; Jennie with the memory of 
her defeat hot in her blue eyes, burning in 
her cheeks. 

“ Well, here’s the bride—but where’s the 
groom!” 

“Ves,” Ma seconded this, submitting an 
uneasy cheek to Cornelia’s kiss, “ where’s 
your husband?” 
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“ He—he didn’t come,” Cornelia stam- 
mered. 

“Here, she hasn’t had any supper, have 
you, lovey?” It was Pops, swooping down 
upon the suitcase, dragging off her hat. 
“Give the child a cup of tea, Ma!” 

“Tm not hungry—” 

‘She can sit in my place—I was fin- 
ished. And a piece of cake, lovey—um— 
well!” 

‘““ My goodness, why didn’t you let us 
know? Well, there’s plenty of—Jim, you 
keep your hands off that cake! Why didn’t 
you write?” 

“What J want to know,” persisted Jen- 
nie, sensing vengeance in her sister’s white 
and weary face, “is where’s the little rah- 
rah?” 

Pops snapped, with surprising vigor: 
“ Let the child drink her tea!” 

“ Say,” Bill drawled admiringly, “ that’s 
a neat turnout you’ve got, kid. Now if 
Jen’d spend a dollar for something like that 
instead—” 

“‘7 didn’t marry no millionaire,” Jennie 
reproached him. ‘ Where is he, Connie?” 

“Yes, why didn’t you bring him along, 
Neil? My land, I didn’t think young new- 
lyweds could stand bein’ separated.” 

Cornelia vainly sounded that tense si- 
lence for sympathy before she answered in 
a small, dead voice: “ He’s gone back to 
college.” 

“To college!” gasped Ma, but she was 
not really surprised. Ma’s most-quoted 
adage ran: “Look for the best, be pre- 
pared for the worst, and take what comes.” 

Ma had spent well over fifty years pre- 
paring herself for the worst—and not in 
vain. She had had, as she confessed later, 
a premonition from the first that all was 
not well with her runaway daughter. 

Experience had taught Ma to expect 
very little of life, and this softened the 
shock. ‘A married man,” she marveled. 
“ going to college!” 

“Well, for crying out loud!” exulted 
Jennie. 

“But, my land! What are you going 
to do? I never heard of such a thing. 
You going to stay with his folks? How 
long’s he goin’ to be there?” 

“ Until June—he hasn’t any folks—just 
a—a mother.” 

“Well, I’d call ker folks,” Ma said, a 
bit uncertain still of the extent of the 
tragedy. ‘You goin’ to stay with her? 
Have you met her—is she nice?” 
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Cornelia lifted her cup to her lips, held 
it there for an instant and set it down. 

“ Oh, yes—she’s lovely, only—” 

“TI guess she was lovely to you—not!” 
Jennie hazarded. 

“Did you have a nice trip, lovey?” 
Pops asked casually from the stove. 

“‘ Say, why didn’t you go to Atlantic City 
where all the swells go on their wedding 
trips?” Jennie demanded. “I never heard 
of that funny-sounding place you went 
to!” 

“Tf you ask me, she looks more like a 
corpse than a bride,”’ Bill vouchsafed, light- 
ing a cigarette, and blowing the smoke at 
Robin. “ White’s a sheet—” 

“Corpse is right,” Jennie agreed. “I 
guess the little rah-rah has buried her along 
with his wild, dead past, eh, Neil?” 

Cornelia went from white to crimson, 
and Ma asked sharply: 

“Ts that right, Neil? Have you had a 
quarrel with your husband?” 

“No, no!” Cornelia cried. ‘ He —he 
just had to go back to college to finish his 
education, and I’m—after that—” 

“Well, I must say I never heard any- 
thing to beat that!” Ma informed them. 
“'What’s goin’ to happen to you? Is he 
goin’ to support you while he’s gettin’ his 
education?” 

“Oh, no! 
You see—” 

“ Work! 
shrilled. 

“ But he’s not rich!” 

“Then J am!” Jennie announced scorn- 
fully. “Say, he’s rolling in—” 

“No, he’s dependent on his mother.” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” Ma 
wanted to know. “ What’s hers is his, I 
guess. She’d ought to support her son’s 
wife if she’s goin’ to send him back to 
school!” Her voice lifted on shaky waves 
of rage and disappointment. ‘“ Do you 
mean to tell me she’s just shoved you off 
to look after yourself, and that boy’s goin’ 
to stand for it?” 

Cornelia moved her head like a person 
beset by a nest of hornets. 

“He couldn’t help it, mother! He had 
to finish his education, and I didn’t want 
to stand in his way. He—don’t you see 
we really hadn’t any right to get married 
in such a hurry like that without even let- 
ting his mother know! 

“And so, when she came home from 
Europe—well, she was awfully shocked, 


I—I’m going to get work. 


With a rich husband!” Jennie 
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and you couldn’t blame her for not want- 
ing to—I mean, I said I’d wait and—and 
she thought I ought to be home with you, 
and so—”’ 

She wavered into silence, abashed by the 
outraged pallor of her mother’s face. 

“She did, did she? Shipped you home 
for us to look after when we got more 
mouths to feed than we can afford now! 
She was shocked, was she? And what 
about me?” 

Cornelia knew that it was her ignomin- 
ious return, rather than that unconsidered 
elopement, that had shocked Ma. “Of 
course you hadn’t ought to of run off like 
that; but it’s done, ain’t it? That boy 
had no right to marry unless he was able 
to support a family. 

“He can work, can’t he? He’s had more 
education than your brother ever had—and 
look at him—bringin’ in his five dollars a 
day regular!” 

Bill, dragged thus into the limelight, in- 
haled deeply, and winked at his sister. 
“* Gaze on little Willie, sis!” 

“He and his mother, too, must think 
we’re pretty dumb if they think they can 
treat you like that! You’re his wife, and 
you’ve got a right to expect him to support 
you. Any court of law’d tell you that. 
And I guess we can go to law as well as 
anybody! The idea of sending you off— 
like an old shoe! Well, there’s a law—” 

“No, no!” Cornelia cried. ‘ You can’t 
do anything like that.” The word had the 
effect of clearing, somewhat, her fuddled 
thoughts. ‘“ Don’t you see—” she began 
passionately, and was muted by a sudden, 
overwhelming sense of futility. 

How could Ma see anything tragic in a 
boy’s leaving college—Ma, whose vision of 
the millenium was a pleasant world where 
all jobs were permanent, and all creditors 
kind? 

How could Ma, who had dealt only in 
elemental problems, be expected to grasp 
the finer issues with which Cole’s more 
leisurely world concerned itself? ‘‘ Don’t 
you see,” she said, more quietly now, “ it’s 
what I wanted. He would have given it up 
and stayed with me, but I wouldn’t let 
him.” 

“Say!” boomed Bill on a happy inspi- 
ration. “If you say the word, I'll go over 
there and punch his mug!”  Bill’s_ big, 
brown fists were his first-aid kit in any 
emergency. He made some speculative 
passes with them as proof of his sincerity. 
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Jennie observed subtly: “A corpse 
wouldn’t be any use to her, Bill.” 

“Well, of all the foolish, idiotic things 
to do,” quavered Ma, prostrated now that 
she had measured the length and breadth 
of this new calamity, “ that’s the worst! 
To get a husband like that and then de- 
liberately—boys, you go out and play till 
dark! Go on, now! 

“Tt seems to me you might have thought 
of us if you didn’t care about yourself! 
But that’s just it—you didn’t consider any- 
body! You just rushed off, and now / 
have to suffer. I don’t know what I’ve 
done to deserve such treatment from my 
own child! My land!” wailed Ma, “ what 
are people goin’ to say? J’ve got some 
pride, if you haven’t!” 

It was seldom that Ma “ gave way to 
her feelings,’ as she pridefully boasted. 
But this shock had caught her off guard, 
and her face was working piteously. With 
a little mew of pain, Cornelia hurtled 
around to her chair. 

“Oh, Ma, I’m sorry! 
hurt you!” 

It was only now, with that rigidly rolled 
and pinned topknot against her breast, that 
she realized it. Why, she had hurt Ma, 
too. 

Ma was suffering equally, if differently, 
with that other mother; had echoed, if less 
elegantly, the same thought. And it was 
true. They had thought of no one—she 
and Cole—of nothing save—what was it 
Mrs. Howe had said?—“ those violent de- 
lights!” 

“Go back and drink your tea,” com- 
manded Ma wearily. “ And you haven’t 
eaten a thing. We rented your room for 
awhile, but the man was transferred to an- 
other job—he seemed real nice, too—but 
it’s empty now.” 

Guilt overpowered Cornelia. For the 
first time she saw what this inglorious re- 
turn meant in the dreary annals of the 
Blue House, and the realization swept her 
clean of pain and self-pity; left only the 
urgent necessity to reinstate herself, restore 
Ma’s pride in her. 

She launched into a lively recital of her 
honeymoon, drew a rosy picture of the fu- 
ture she and Cole had planned, dwelt upon 
the brevity of their separation. But it was 
really in the pink wonder of the robe de 
sham that she rode to triumph. Here 
was tangible proof of a lover’s devotion, a 
Very piece of opulence itself. 


I didn’t mean to 
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“Tt certainly is pretty,” Ma breathed, 
“but I shouldn’t think it ’d be very serv- 
iceable—that delicate color, and all that 
lace!” 

They had followed her up to the little 
slope-ceilinged bedroom to inspect the won- 
ders of the shiny black suitcase. 

“My goodness, Cole doesn’t have to 
stop to think whether things are serviceable 
or not,” Cornelia trilled; and Ma was de- 
lighted. ‘“‘ Look, did you notice my ring? 
Real platinum, it is!” 

“T never thought they looked like wed- 
ding rings, though.” Ma was coming 
around slowly. ‘Give me a plain gold 
band. Is that hand work on your chemise?” 

“It’s imported,” Cornelia told her, 
“from France. So is my nighty.” 

“It’s nice,’ Ma conceded, ‘“ but I must 
say it’s funny how he could go off and leave 
you like that if—” 

“ Now, Ma, I tell you I made him do 
it!” And, striking a sure note: ‘“‘ My good- 
ness, if he goes ahead and gets his degree, 
he’ll be able to take any kind of a position 
he wants, and make loads more money.” 

“‘ W-well—I suppose you’re goin’ to take 
your old job back?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” elaborately casual. 
“ Cole wouldn’t want me to, I suppose, but 
—well, I haven’t quite made up my mind 
what to do.” 

“Well, I expect you better go to bed. 
You do look tired. Got enough covers?” 

Pops wandered in later, hovered in the 
doorway like a particularly tall ghost. 

‘“* You—um—you saw Mrs. Howe—you 
saw the boy’s mother, you said?” 

“Oh, yes. Look, Pops, how do you 
like—” 

‘““And was she—um—was she civil to 
you, lovey?” 

It was not so easy with Pops, and his 
eyes were searching hers. 

“Of course. She’s awfully nice.” 

“ Um—well—I expect you're pretty 
tired to-night.” It was Pops’s custom to 
approach any crisis by a leisurely and 
roundabout route, in the hope, perhaps, 
that it would slip away before he quite 
came upon it. ‘“ But to-morrow—um—I 
think we’d better have a little talk about 
this, lovey. There are some things I— 
well, good night. Good night, lovey!” 


», 4 


But “to-morrow ” found Cornelia sit- 
ting upon the edge of her bed in the chilly 
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October dawn, writing to Ma on her sketch- 
ing pad, as follows: 


Daruirnc Ma: 

I’ve decided to run back to New York. I don’t 
want to be a burden to you, and if I’m not here 
you can rent my room again. 

Don’t worry about me, dear; I’ve money, and 
if I want to I can get a position in New York. 
I can make more money there, anyway. And I 
can be nearer Cole. 

Please take this ten dollars, and buy yourself 
something you need. I'll write you, and don’t 
worry! 


Suitcase in hand, she carried the note 
downstairs, and propped it against the 
sugar bowl on the table. Then she un- 
locked the back door, and scurried off to- 
ward the town and the railroad station. 
Her eyes were bright with purpose, her 
steps firm and eager. 

If she had no claim to the protection of 
Cole’s mother, then she had no right to 
foist her crippled dream upon the Blue 
House. It was her dream—she had been 
pursuing it now for how many years? 
And she had caught it, and she meant to 
keep it. 

It was. as though she had at last discov- 
ered the key to her own mind, and wound 
it up. It was working beautifully—almost 
belligerently. She might have done wrong, 
but having done it, she would take the con- 
sequences like a soldier. 

She would keep faith with Mrs. Howe. 
She would show her that no one need pay 
for those violent delights of which she had 
spoken so scornfully. When June arrived, 
she would have proved herself—proved the 
lasting depth of her love for Cole. 

It was very high sounding and noble. 
Cornelia liked the feel of that nobility. It 
warmed her during the long chilly journey 
as the coffee, which she had no time to 
drink, should have done. 

But she ate her first meal that day on a 
high stool in the station, and while she ate 
she read the furnished rooms advertise- 
ments, and made her plans. 

Later a taxi carried her to one of those 
dingy, congested streets that fringe the 
pseudo Latin Quarter of the city, and 
choked to a pause before a weary-looking 
brownstone house. 

An emaciated man minus a collar, but 
with three days’ growth of beard on his 
thin cheeks, came in response to her ring, 
appraised her trim suit and the shiny suit- 
case, and led her upstairs. 

She followed meekly. 
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“It’s an elegant room,” he told her, 
“and you get the sun—in the afternoon.” 
He made a gesture toward the green shade, 
remembered the broken spring, and repeat- 
ed, “ You get the sun.” 

Cornelia looked politely impressed, and 
quoted from the folded paper in her hand: 
“Is this the one that is eight dollars a 
week? The advertisement says, ‘ All con- 
veniences, refined surroundings.’ ” 

“Well, the last party paid nine,” the 
collarless man temporized, and gave a 
thoughtful hitch to his trousers. “ But, I 
guess to a lady—and it’s in advance. 
Thank you—you aim to stay long?” 

“All winter,” Cornelia told him firmly. 

“The bathroom is just there at the end 
of the hall—that door, there. What’s the 
name, please?” 

“Miss Shields,” Cornelia said, remem- 
bered and colored; but he was scribbling 
on the margin of the paper she had laid 
down. 

“ Shields,” he repeated. “If there’s any- 
thing else you want to know about, you 
can just call me or my wife—just go down 
and holler down the back stairs. One of 
us is always in.” 

It was a square room, with checkered 
oilcloth on the floor, and a rag rug that 
would have been gay had it not been so 
dirty. The wall paper was a blaze of crim- 
son, and on one wall, in a large and fly- 
blown gold frame, was a picture of two 
handsome young men in faultless evening 
clothes paying court to a languishing 
beauty in pearls. 

The handsome old marble mantel was 
boarded up, and a flowered cuspidor with a 
bite out of one side was on the hearth. 
The morris chair was brave in red plush, 
and a square of sandpaper tacked beneath 
the gas jet bore a sign—‘ Scratch your 
matches on me!” 

And there was a washbowl and pitcher, 
and a pair of shreddy towels, and a small 
iron bed with a valley in the middle of it. 
Over all hung the fused odors of dust, and 
cabbage, and stale tobacco, and escaping 
gas, and bacon, and something else that 
Cornelia could not identify: a curiously 
penetrating and acrid odor that dominated 
all the rest. 

It was not the room that Cornelia had 
pictured. For all its cluny lace and plush, 
it was a desolate room. But Cornelia was 
eighteen, and she had money—thirty odd 
dollars, and she believed in love. 
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Moreover, she was riding the shiny ve- 
hicle of a newly discovered independence. 
So she unpacked her suitcase, hung up the 
pink negligee behind a pair of dusty crim- 
son portiéres, and set the matching slip- 
pers at five minutes of one, precisely, under 
the bed. 

She propped Cole’s picture—very dash- 
ing and indomitable he looked in his foot- 
ball regalia—beside the red traveling clock, 
and laid out her meager toilet accessories 
on the cluny lace bureau scarf. 

By evening she had accustomed her sen- 
sitive young nose to the fusty effluvium of 
the old house, made a timid survey of the 
neighborhood, and discovered a modest— 
an almost Uriah-Heepishly modest—little 
restaurant, where she had dined, not too 
unhappily. Indeed, the elation of her high 
resolve held until she had turned out the 
gas and crawled into bed. 

But she had opened the window, and it 
was now that the desolate, impersonal roar 
that is the voice of the city poured in to 
her: the chug of motors, the distant thun- 
der of elevated and street cars, the stac- 
cato frenzy of player pianos and phono- 
graphs, the wail and clamor of fire engines; 
crying babies, laughing women, shouting 
boys—and roller skates. 

Whir-r—clump, whir-r-r—clump! She 
could follow them over the dividing cracks 
in the sidewalk—whir-r-r—clump! In the 
end the roller skates predominated. They 
crashed through the stronghold of her cour- 
age, and left her sobbing her heart out in 
a desolation of sound. 


XI 


Sue had little difficulty in finding a po- 
sition. She was an experienced telephone 
operator and a skillful one, as she soon 
proved. 

At first the bigness and impersonality of 
the office as well as of the city confused 
and frightened her, and her innate shyness 
was not conducive to easy friendships. Be- 
sides this, she had no desire to make friends 
among her fellow workers. There would 
be no place in her future for such lowly 
friends. 

But she discovered a branch library not 
too far from her room, and, as she grew 
braver, she began taking long walks as she 
used to do at home, and later sketching 
some of the things she had seen. 

“My, you can draw real nice,” the land- 
lady complimented her breathily, one day. 
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The landlady was the wife of the ema- 
ciated man, and her legal name was Mrs. 
Oaks. 

Cornelia had held half a dozen lengthy 
conversations with her before ever having 
seen her. Then one day she abandoned 
the subterranean anonymity of the back 
stair well, and appeared, an unwieldy 
colossus of a woman in a faded wrapper, 
its front panel a tablet to the memory of 
meals that had gone before. 

She inevitably carried a cylindrical yel- 
low can that bore on its label the likeness 
of an utterly deceased insect, and the word 
“ Dead-em.” In Dead-em Cornelia had 
discovered the origin of the odor she had 
not been able to identify. 

“ T know it don’t smell like no perfume,” 
Mrs. Oaks conceded, “but, deary, if it 
smells that way to us, you can see how it 
affects them,” and left the identity of the 
pronoun to her roomer’s imagination. 

She would stand and idly shake the can 
of Dead-em, and admire Cornelia’s sketch- 
es. “I see lots woise in the papers every 
day,” was her flattering comment. 

But Mrs. Oaks was only little less a 
phantom than those other realities with 
which Cornelia was so vaguely concerned. 
Cornelia’s inventive genius had always been 
able to improve on reality, and there was 
room for improvement in the reality into 
which she had been catapulted from the 
very lap of her paradise. 

And so when the noise and the loneliness 
and the torturing need for Cole threatened 
her endurance, she would project herself 
forward into that promised land which lay 
at the end of the winter—an incalculable 
treasure to be won by faith, and patience, 
and love. 

It seemed to Cornelia, brought up on 
the theory that the more bitter the medi- 
cine the more efficacious, that the greater 
her sufferings the more surely would she 
prove her love for Cole. 

During those first weeks when she still 
saw herself the heroine of a moving and 
pathetic drama, she even welcomed her un- 
happiness. 

And she was most unhappy. There were 
days when she ached for the touch of Cole’s 
warm, possessive hand, his adoring voice; 
days when the loneliness tore her courage 
from her and reduced her to a helpless, 
heartsick little girl. 

When November came shivering along 
on October’s scarlet heels, Cornelia decided 
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that she must manage a winter coat to re- 
place the trim wedding suit. 

But the coat never came any closer than 
a wish. For, by the time November was 
launched, an incredible fear that had grad- 
ually but persistently been throwing her 
dream picture out of focus became a cer- 
tainty. 

Fertile as Cornelia’s fancies were, it had 
never occurred to her that an alliance so 
Utopian, so wrought of rhapsody and gos- 
samer, could produce so terrifyingly tangi- 
ble a result. The realization numbed her 
for weeks, and later she became a prey 
first to terror and then to guilt. If her 
matriage had been a crime, how much 
greater a crime her motherhood! 

It was weeks before she could make of 
it one of those mental pictures into which, 
thus far, the episodes of her romance had 
fallen. Even then she needed the assist- 
ance of the pink robe de sham to see her- 
self as the pale but lovely young mother 
with a rarely beautiful infant on her arm, 
and Cole kneeling in adoration beside the 
bed. 

She tried to add Mrs. Howe, looking very 
tender and repentant, but terror blurred 
that. 

As it happened, it was the last dream 
picture she drew. Dreams require per- 
spective, and -life was pressing in too 
closely upon her now. Her first impulse 
had been to fly back to the Blue House. 

But she had abandoned it almost at 
once, as the Blue House had, it appeared, 
abandoned her; for there had been no reply 
to her rosily optimistic accounts of her life 
in New York. 

She had expected none from Ma, whose 
correspondence was limited to halting notes 
of condolence and thanks. But Pops loved 
to write, to make mouthy, involved sen- 
tences full of profound and stately words. 

But even Pops had deserted her. No, 
she could not return to the Blue House, 
to face their pity and their scorn, to add 
another burden of bills and anxiety. 

In a moment of frenzied panic she did 
write to Cole, and then with twitching fin- 
gers and burning cheeks tore the letter to 
shreds. And never for a moment during 
those long, difficult months did it cccur to 
her to appeal to his mother. 

In the end it was pride that carried her 
through—though she did not suspect it. 
There was no time now for conscious emo- 
tion, no time for heroic poses. 
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Life was at her heels, nipping them on 
to speed and more speed. At the telephone 
office she begged for overtime—and got it. 
Her noon hours she spent hunting base- 
ment bargains, and her free evenings found 
her huddled under the feeble gas flame in 
her room, awkwardly fashioning small gar- 
ments. 

So impervious was she to.everything save 
the specter of that approaching ordeal that 
even the holiday activities failed to move 
her to self-pity or regret. 

The sight of the gayly laden shop win- 
dows, the banked trees outside the grocers’ 
and florists’ shops, children’s bright faces— 
none of these impaired her protective 
stolidity. 

The roller skates had vanished in the 
wake of the first snowfall, but it seemed 
to her that her own life took up the sound— 
whir-r-r—clump, whir-r-r—clump! 

The picture of Cole propped beside the 
red traveling clock no longer quickened her 
pulse, nor stirred her to regret or longing; 
it might have been a picture she had 
clipped idly from the pages of a maga- 
zine. 

Under the gas flame the small layette 
grew; a clothes basket became a pink 
tufted nest. The day after it was finished 
she found a curt note of dismissal in her 
pay envelope, and her heart went still. 

She had opened it on the sidewalk, and 
had gone back as far as the elevator when 
she remembered that she was known by her 
employers as “ Miss Shields.” 

Why, she could not have told, unless it 
was the steadily growing conviction that 
she had no right to another name—that 
Mrs. Howe had been right: that it took 
more than two months of stolen ecstasy to 
make a wife. 

The ordeal of an explanation, the re- 
quest to be taken back again, appalled her. 
Instinct told her too that even with the 
justifying “ Mrs.” they would hesitate to 
reinstate her at this time. 

Her little horde of bills looked pitifully 
small when she got back to her room. They 
would scarcely cover the remaining weeks 
of idleness, and that other expense looming 
at the end of them. 

She had bought a pint bottle of milk on 
the way home. She heated it over the gas 
flame, and broke some crackers into it. 
And while she ate she sketched. 

She drew a girl, herself, seated in a sag- 
ging morris chair with a coat about her 
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shoulders, and a blanket about her knees, 
and the bitten cuspidor and cracked pitcher 
in the background. Across the top she 
scribbled the solitary word—‘ Freedom.” 

It was while she was studying it, a wry 
grin on her lips, that Mrs. Oaks knocked 
and came in. For once the Dead-em was 
missing, but there was an apologetic gen- 
tleness in the broad, sallow face that Cor- 
nelia found ominous. 

“Cold?” she asked Cornelia uselessly. 
“Why don’t you leave your door open?” 
This the roomer, who could spare no extra 
funds for a gas heater, ordinarily did. The 
halls were heated, as Mrs. Oaks was always 
careful to point out. 

Cornelia, as always, ignored the query. 
She could not say: “ The halls smell, and I 
like my privacy.” 

“Oh, it’s not bad in here to-day,” she 
said brightly. “How are you feeling to- 
day?” 

“ Well, I can’t complain,” Mrs. Oaks 
confided, and eased her bulk to the edge 
of the bed. “I—how are you feeling, 
yourself? Er—I—” She smiled a little 
archly. ‘I suppose you'll be leavin’ us 
soon. 

“T mean to say—I don’t want you to 
think I’m trying to hurry you or anything; 
but, well, I always like to sort of go over 
the rooms before a new party comes in, 
and I thought if you knew just about when 
you was goin’—home, I suppose. I sup- 
pose you'll be goin’ home?” 

“ Oh, but I’m not, Mrs. Oaks,” Cornelia 
said quickly, and set the saucepan on the 
floor beside her chair. “I had no idea of 
going.” 

“No!” Mrs. Oaks said. She rather 
prided herself, did the landlady, on dealing 
delicately with these inevitable situations. 
“ Well, of course I didn’t mean right away. 
But later—I mean you ain’t goin’ to want 
to stay on here, not afterward. Not that 
the room ain’t a fine room and all, but for 
a baby—” 

“Oh, but I—I thought I would stay on 
until—you see, I’m not going home.” 

“No?” Mrs. Oaks said again. “ Well, 
of course, I thought-—” she trailed off, 
fastening a perfectly innocuous gaze on the 
traveling clock. ‘Them hospitals is fine 


things after all—I mean for people that 
ain’t worn ov carrying their money around 
—or even for people that knows better 
ways to spend it. 

“T mean them free wards. 


Why, they 
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have the best doctors in the city. I know, 
because one of my friends was a nurse in 
one of ’em. And my goodness, J say if 
the city’s willing to pay your doctor’s bill— 
they don’t make you pay hardly anything, 
you know—why, let ’em do it. You're giv- 
ing the city another citizen, I say.” 

Cornelia bent forward, her hands locked 
in her lap. 

“ Oh, are they? I mean—are they really 
all right? Would they let you pay a little— 
what you could afford?” 

“Why, sure. And say! The people that 
do it—why, you’d be surprised!” 

“Oh!” Cornelia whispered whitely. 
“ Oh! ” 

“‘ But as I was sayin’,” the landlady re- 
called her mission, ‘““ Mr. Oaks made a rule 
when we went in this business, see? He 
said: ‘ No babies; a furnished-room house 
ain’t no place for no children.’ And of 
course he’s right. Not that I thought you’d 
be wantin’ to stay on, but—” 

“Oh, but I thought,” Cornelia faltered, 
weaving her fingers together in the old 
childish gesture, “ that just for a little while 
—I mean, if I could bring my—my baby 
back from the hospital just for a few days 
until I looked around, and found a—and 
found ”—she took a deep breath—“ an 
apartment—” 

“ Well, I don’t know. You see, Mr. 
Oaks said—” Seldom had Mr. Oaks served 
in so useful a capacity. 

“But my plans are a little uncertain,” 
Cornelia told her eagerly. “ And if I knew 
I could come back here—just for a few 
days—” and added, her cheeks scarlet: 
“ You see, my husband is away.” 

“T see,” Mrs. Oaks said, and was cer- 
tain she did. She wanted to add that Cor- 
nelia needn’t strut that stuff out for ser. 
She wasn’t no prude, and, my Heavens, 
didn’t she know life—and men? 

But something in those wide young eyes, 
in the challenging set of the young mouth, 
kept the kindly assurance back. “ Well, 
I don’t know.” 

After all, Cornelia was prompt with her 
rent, and little trouble—which was unusual 
with women roomers. ‘Of course, while 
you was at the hospital we’d have to have 
the rent same as usual.” 

And Cornelia agreed earnestly: “ Of 
course!” 

“ Well, I’ll speak to Mr. Oaks about it— 
if it ’d only be for a few days—” With 
the needful groan she got herself off the bed 
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and, in passing the morris chair, espied the 
sketch on Cornelia’s lap. 

“ Did you do that? Well, my stars, if 
that ain’t rich! Why, you know just how 
that poor kid feels, don’t you? My, I 
should think you could get that printed and 
paid for somewhere!” 

Thus Mrs. Oaks, with last week’s menu 
on the front of her wrapper, and exuding a 
strong odor of Dead-em, came and went, 
unheralded and unsung. 

Cornelia sent the sketch off that night 
to a modest magazine she had selected at 
random from the corner news-stand. A few 
days later she received a small check in 
payment for it, and a guardedly cordial 
note from the editor, in which he ex- 
pressed his willingness to consider more of 
her work. 

The tragedy of losing her position dulled 
her to the glory of this, but she began to 
sketch in earnest and, after half a dozen 
rejections, sold another. 

“We should be glad to see you if you 
should care to call some time,” still guard- 
edly wrote the editor now. With a grim 
smile Cornelia replied that she would be 
happy to do this—later, and sent him an- 
other sketch. 

XII 


HER baby was born in one of the crowd- 
ed wards of a great maternity hospital 
which turns out embryonic citizens with 
the efficiency and dispatch of a finely or- 
ganized machine—a boy baby; and Cor- 
nelia, caught unaware by a businesslike per- 
son with a pencil poised above a square of 
legal-looking paper, named him after his 
father. 

Two weeks later she deposited young 
Master Coleman Howe in the valley of her 
own narrow bed, and threw up the window 
to the noisome clamor of an otherwise gor- 
geous April evening. 

“ Ain’t he cute, now!” wheezed Mrs. 
Oaks, sentiment overcoming discretion. 
“Of course he’s red, but that ’ll wear off. 
My goodness, where’d he get them grand 
brown eyes? Kitchey, kitchey!” 

The infant sagely said nothing. 

Cornelia was busy dragging the news- 
paper swathing off the sublimated clothes 
basket. And since Mrs. Oaks had deposit- 
ed the Dead-em outside the door, she was 
permitted to remain and share in the com- 
plicated and mysterious rites attendant 
upon an infar\t’s retirement, permitted to 
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witness the diverting spectacle of Master 
Coleman greedily taking his supper. 

When he was safely nested at last in the 
tufted clothes basket, with nothing but his 
bored and mottled little face showing above 
the covers, Cornelia sat down and drew 
from an exhausted vitality her best smile. 

“I was just wondering, Mrs. Oaks, if 
to-morrow you’d keep an eye on him for 
just a little while. I'll have given him his 
bath, and you won’t have to do a thing; 
but I have to go out on—on business.” 

“Well,” the landlady temporized, veil- 
ing her delight in pretended reluctance, “ I 
suppose I might—if you’re not goin’ to be 
gone long. Of course I shouldn’t think 
you’d ought to go out yet awhile. 

“It takes months, I always say, before 
a woman feels herself again. But, my 
goodness, you’re young—thank fortune! 
I wouldn’t overdo, if I was you. Why, yes, 
I wouldn’t mind—but if he cries Ill take 
him up! I don’t hold these new notions— 
why, yes, I wouldn’t mind.” 

And later she came laboring up with a 
savory dish of stew on a tin tray. 

“1 didn’t think you’d be goin’ out, and 
you need something hot, if you ask me!” 

The following morning Cornelia went to 
see the friendly editor. The gentle program 
that is the portion of sheltered young moth- 
ers was not for her—no tender ministra- 
tions of husband or friends, no flower-sweet 
convalescence, no congratulatory telegrams, 
gifts, weighty prophecies. 

She walked briskly, her thoughts still 
hovering about the mottled morsel in the 
basket. April had lured the roller skates 
out of their winter hibernation, but the 
plaintive mew of young Coleman was in her 
ears, and they whirred and clumped un- 
noticed. 

Fortunately the wedding suit had sur- 
vived. It was a bit snug now, but beau- 
tifully neat; for Mrs. Oaks had voluntarily 
taken it downstairs and pressed it for her. 
She had been immensely glad to get back 
to the room and Mrs. Oaks’s astonishing 
urbanity. 

All those days she had lain in hospital 
she had chafed under the urge to be up and 
doing. Now that her baby had been guided 
safely into her arms, there was so much 
to do. 

Here was no startled fawn, misty with 
visions, no luminous bride flushed with the 
wonders of a captured dream, but an alert- 
eyed mother stalking food and protection 
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for her young. Beside this, life could offer 
her no problems worth considering. 

She carried a sketch that she had done 
in hospital to the friendly editor. He was 
pleased—with Cornelia as with the sketch. 
She was younger than he would have sup- 
posed, but her gray eyes had the steady 
gaze of one who burrows surfaces, and she 
was lovely. Too pale, perhaps, but lovely 
still. 

He said some pleasant thing of her 
work, and thought she might illustrate some 
articles for him. It would be better, he 
told her, if she would work there with his 
staff for—say, four or five hours daily— 
and on a salary. Cornelia thought of the 
baby, and hesitated. 

“Suppose you think it over,” he sug- 
gested. ‘“ We’ll send you a check for this,” 
and he tapped the new sketch. 

Cornelia left the office with her head 
high, and eighty cents.in her purse. She 
had counted cn the check for the sketch; 
but there was, she remembered, her plati- 
num wedding ring. The excitement that 


had buoyed her up thus far left her sud- 
denly. 

Fatigue was dragging at her feet and, 
since her way from the friendly editor’s 


office lay through one of those small green 
oases that.somehow thrive in the waste of 
concrete and mortar, she faltered across to 
the nearest bench and sank down upon it. 

It was one of those deceptive April days 
when the sun is bright without being warm, 
and the river breeze noses out the worn 
spots in overcoats and frocks. 

All the benches in the park were occupied 
by huddled figures who appeared to have 
made themselves as small as possible so that 
there would be less of them to be cold. 
Mostly men, they were, of all ages and 
complexions, but equally shopworn, equally 
unkempt and hopeless. 

In the earlier days Cornelia would have 
shuddered and withdrawn herself. She still 
possessed the knack of shutting out those 
things which offended her, only she was not 
so easily offended these days. 

And she was absorbedly concerned with 
her own problem—the problem of properly 
caring for smal! Coleman, and yet accepting 
the position offered her. 

It was really quite a breath-taking sal- 
ary, and yet not enough to cover all other 
expenses and pay a nurse as well—a knotty 
point, this. 

She shivered a little, looked up at the 
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tower clock, and gave herself two minutes 
more to rest. The huddled gray figure that 
was at the other end of the bench seemed 
conscious suddenly of her presence there 
beside him, and he gave himself a little 
shake, and adjusted a very ancient but still 
fairly jaunty soft hat. 

Then he got to his feet rather stiffly, 
and made a mute gesture of relinquishing 
the bench to Cornelia. He was a par- 
ticularly tall man, and there was about him 
a sort of Old-World dignity that drew Cor- 
nelia’s preoccupied gaze to his face. 

“Pops! Oh, Pops!” 

“ Why—lovey!” 

The tensed figures on the near-by benches 
relaxed, as though a little warmth had 
reached them at last. Men and women 
rushing past slowed up and looked back 
over their shoulders at the lean, weathered 
figure and the starry-eyed girl in each 
other’s arms. 

“ Pops! 
from?” 

“T’ve been looking for you, lovey!” 

“Looking for me? When—oh, listen, 
Pops! I must go back—he’ll be terribly 
hungry. Come along—hurry!” She 
dragged him a few steps, came to a halt. 
“Pops! You can do it! You can take 
care of the baby! Can’t you, Pops!” 

“ Oh—yes—certainly,” stammered Pops, 
otherwise imperturbable. “ You—-um—you 
mean your baby, lovey?” 

“Yes, and oh, wait until you—” 

“Then you and Cole have decided—um 
—how is Cole?” asked Pops politely. 

“ How wonderful that I should have 
found you right now when I—what, dear? 
Cole?” She looked up at him blankly. 
“ Why, I don’t know, dear, I’m sure. Here 
we are—oh, Pops, I hope he isn’t crying!” 


XIII 


“Tr certainly is her father,” Mrs. Oaks, 
a little disgruntled at being thus usurped, 
was telling her husband. “TI should think 
you’d ’a’ known him right away—they got 
the same dreamy sort of eyes. How long 
ago was it?” 

‘“* Months—how do / know?” demanded 
Mr. Oaks fretfully. ‘‘ He came here ask- 
in’ for Mrs. Somebody, and her name’s 
Shields—” 

“T should think you could ’a’ told by 
the eyes,” Mrs. Oaks persisted scornfully. 

And Pops was saying across the top of 
young Cole’s naked little round head, “I 


Pops, where did you come 
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can’t understand why you didn’t get my 
letters, lovey! Why, even your mother 
wrote toward the end—but I always ad- 
dressed the envelopes myself.” 

Cornelia, exhausted but blissful, relaxed 
against the pillows where Pops had propped 
her, and feasted on the sight of him hold- 
ing the baby against his chest with the 
strained intensity of a man holding a hot 
water bottle against a pain. 

“ But I’ve been here all the time, Pops— 
except when I was in the hospital.” 

“This is the place where I sent your 
letters—Mrs. Coleman Howe, Fourteen 
East—why, lovey! Here, what is it? 
Don’t do that, lovey!” 

Pops nested his burden swiftly, and went 
over to the bed. 

“ And all the time I—I thought you’d 
forgotten. Oh, Pops!” 

“ Um—yes,” and he stroked her hair. 
“You see, we were pretty worried when 
you stopped writing, and our letters came 
back marked— No such person,’ or some- 
thing like that. So I—well, I had a little 
work that paid pretty well; so I thought 
I’d better come along. I came straight 


here, but they didn’t seem to know you.” 


“Here! Here, to this house!” sobbed 
Cornelia. ‘‘ You see, I gave my own name 
—I mean—oh, Pops! Well, you’re here, 
now!” 

“ Yes,” Pops admitted, and did his best 
to look as though he were indeed there; 
but there was a filmy uncertainty in his 
eyes that spoiled the effect, and Cornelia 
sat up suddenly. She was remembering 
the bench in the park, that insensate figure 
beside her. 

“ Pops, what have you been doing since 
you came to New York?” 

“ Oh, what I could—odd jobs that would 
leave me time to hunt for my girl.” 

“Pops, have you had anything to eat 
to-day?” 

“at!” Pops echoed blandly. “I? 
Um—of course!” 

“Here! You take this—there’s eighty 
cents in it, dear, and there’s a store on the 
corner where—Pops, where’s your over- 
coat?” 

“ My goodness,” Pops scoffed, pocketing 
the eighty cents and picking up his hat, 
“who needs an overcoat in spring—sum- 
mer almost!” 

“Oh, Pops!” sobbed Cornelia. “I made 
you pay, too!” 

No baby ever had a better nurse than 
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Coleman Howe’s son; no dingy kitchen- 
ette such thorough supervision, nor dust 
a more implacable enemy. And Pops 
hummed at his work, a checked apron that 
should have covered any normal pair of 
legs, dangling above his knees. 

Pops, who had wandered through thirty 
of the sixty years he had lived with the 
sense of his own futility as his constant 
companion, had developed a sudden ag- 
gressiveness, the secret conviction that des- 
tiny had honored him with a mission which 
no one save himself might undertake with 
any hope of success. 

Pops possessed a rare sensitivity to 
mood, a nimble intuition. He had pur- 
posefully forborne to mention her hus- 
band’s name a second time to his daughter. 
But when they were nicely settled in the 
little apartment, and Cornelia had 
triumphed over the unfamiliarities of her 
new position, he broached the subject 
again. 

Cornelia was putting the final, lingering 
touches to her son’s morning toilet, pow- 
dering, patting, dropping a kiss in that 
darling crease and this precious dimple. 
And Pops plucked the moment as a par- 
ticularly suitable one, and said in a quite 
casual tone: 

“Then, am I to understand, lovey, that 
Cole doesn’t know he’s—um—a_ proud 
father?” 

Cornelia lifted her head. She was a lit- 
tle a and disheveled, and preoccu- 
pied. 

“T don’t think he knows—” she said 
vaguely. “ Why, no—how could he?” 

“Hum—don’t you suppose he might be 
rather interested to know?” 

He was watching her without seeming 
to do so, and he saw that she was quite 
unstirred. 

“TI suppose he might,” she admitted, 
“but I promised his mother not to write or 
—or anything.” 

“Of course,” Pops said gravely, “a 
promise is pretty serious, but under the 
circumstances — um — husbands generally 
like to be informed of these—um—mat- 
ters.” 

Cornelia was lowering the baby into its 
improvised bassinet, and she looked across 
at Pops with a thoughtful frown creasing 
her forehead. 

“But he’s not my husband, Pops,’’ she 
said quietly and, at his startled gasp, “ Oh, 
he is according to law, but I mean—why, 











I can’t explain it exactly, but I don’t feel 
that he’s my husband.” 

She touched the baby’s head lightly. 
“ Husbands,” she said, gathering her 
thoughts slowly into words, “ are — well, 
they’re there. I mean, they’re with you— 
part of life. 

“There was a woman in the next bed to 
mine in the hospital, and she was a foreign- 
er, and fat, and homely, and irritable. But 
her husband cried over her—you should 
have seen him—and kissed her hands, and 
rushed out, and brought her a rose—and 
it was his fourth baby!” 

Pops said “Um” noncommittally, and 
did something unnecessary to the window 
shade. 

‘“‘ And there was another poor woman—- 
she was on the other side, and her husband 
almost went crazy, and they tried to put 
him out, and he came back. After it was 
all over he went out and came back with 
a lemon pie for her—they wouldn’t let her 
eat it, of course.” 

Pops appeared to consider all this for a 
moment, and then he reminded her gently: 
“ But your marriage was different, lovey. 
Of course your eloping like that—” 

“TI know,” Cornelia said quickly. “ And 
Cole’s mother was right, Pops. That isn’t 
marriage—what we had. I thought it was 
at first—at first I thought nothing else 
mattered but Cole. And then—when I 
knew about the baby—somehow, he didn’t 
seem to matter at all. He kept getting 
farther and farther away from me until he 
seemed like a dream.” 

Pops knew the shape and color of an 
authentic tragedy when he saw one. He 
blinked a little before he said: “ But you 
are married to him, lovey; you’re his wife!” 

His wife! Cole had said that back there 
in the little hotel sitting room. “ Nothing 
can alter that, sweetest! You are my 
wife—” 

Ah, the tearing agony of feeling his arms 
drop away from her, the hollow vacuum 
of life without him! She had believed she 
would never recover from the grief of that 
parting, and yet she had not thought of 
him for weeks. 

“I guess I sort of wore out my capacity 
for suffering,” she said, a little shocked and 
bewildered by what she had seen in her 
own heart. “ And I was so terribly afraid 


his mother was going to separate us be- 
cause I wasn’t good enough for him—and 
now it doesn’t seem to matter.” 
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“ And what about the — um — the fu- 
ture?” Pops asked casually. 

Cornelia brushed the hair out of her 
eyes. “ Why, I—I hadn’t thought about 
it lately. I—I’ve been so busy.” 

“Do you mean you don’t love him— 
any more?” 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly. 
“Somehow I’ve been too tired to think 
much about love, Pops.” 


XIV 


THE next day Pops sought out the 
“family vault.” 

“Tell Mrs. Howe, please,” he instructed 
the butler, “ that an old friend of her hus- 
band’s would — um — like to have a few 
words with her. I shall withhold my 
name,” said Pops quietly, “ since I wish to 
—um—surprise her.” 

That hoary adage as to the uncertain 
value of all gold that glitters probably 
originated with a butler. Horace was wise 
in the way that a good butler is wise. 
Horace was not to be taken in by shabby 
clothes; if the shoes were shiny, and the tie 
correct, their quality and condition did not 
matter. 

But it was in the eye and the manner 
that Horace found his surest cue. He 
found it now, and trundled Pops into a 
beautiful old drawing-room—and left him 
there without a qualm. 

Mrs. Howe was surprised, and not too 
secretly, unpleasantly so when Pops un- 
folded his extraordinary length, and intro- 
duced himself. 

“ Perhaps,” said Pops quietly, “ you re- 
call the name,” and enunciated it again 
very clearly. 

“Most vividly!” Mrs. Howe admitted 
with a rising inflection. 

‘TI called,” Pops told her, “ in—it was 
January, I think; but it seems you were 
out of town.” She inclined her head ever 
so slightly. “ And so I wrote you asking 
for news of my daughter—I thought it 
barely possible that you would have some 
news of her, and your secretary was kind 
enough to write me—” 

“T was as ignorant of your daughter’s 
whereabouts as yourself. That,” she said, 
with a pointed air of finality, “is still the 
case.” 

“T know that, now,” Pops said quietly, 
not at all hurried by her evident desire to 
be rid of him. ‘ You see, I did not know 
at the time that my daughter had bound 
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herself by a promise not to communicate 
with your son.” 

“Then you have found her,” Mrs. Howe 
guessed, and her voice dripped icicles. 
“ Well, your daughter’s promise still binds 
her—as you say. My son is still in col- 
lege, and—”’ 

“T’m here without my daughter’s knowl- 
edge,” Pops told her quickly. “And I 
know quite well that your son is still— 
um—in college. You see, I assured my- 
self on that score.” 

“You went to Cole about her?” 

“ Oh, no,” Pops said easily. ‘“ That was 
scarcely necessary. I merely assured my- 
self that she—well, a promise is a promise, 
but youth is youth, too. I wanted to be 
sure she had not gone to him. But I 
didn’t—um—see him, personally. To be 
quite frank,” Pops confessed apologetical- 
ly, “I had no particular desire to—um— 
to see your son.” 

She gave a little sniff of incredulity, and 
motioned him to a chair. “Sit down, 
please. Now that you have come, we may 
as well settle this thing. I had hoped that 
by this time it would have settled itself.” 

She bent forward, but only the restless- 
ness of her white hands betrayed the tu- 
mult within her. “ As an adult, you can 
see what a preposterous, what a calamitous 
marriage this was, what it meant to my 
son—a mere child, not yet out of school!” 

If Pops had not seen Cole he would have 
pictured him in curls and knee trousers. 
“ He is no more ready for marriage than 
a—than a baby. Of course your daughter 
is young, too, but she seemed sensible of 
the thing she had done. 

“Of course she thought she was very 
deeply in love, but I hoped that a few 
months of separation would—” 

“ Effect a cure?” Pops finished for her, 
politely. “ And it has.” 

She stared at him. ‘“ Well, then, I fail 


“Tt has,” Pops repeated, “ almost, I’m 


afraid. In a way, I suppose it might be 
best to let time complete its work. But 
on the other hand I think—provided we 
decide that it is best—that Cornelia might 
make a man of your son, Mrs. Howe.” 

She eyed him balefully for a moment, 
and then smiled satirically. ‘ You’re being 
very clever, Mr. Shields, very subtle. But 
I’m afraid it isn’t going to help you—or 
your daughter. Cole is penniless. He is 
a mere baby—” 
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“Still, babies, as you call them, “eve 
married without calamitous results,” Pops 
told her gently. ‘‘ Your husband, for ex- 
ample—was he twenty, or twenty-one, at 
the time of your—um—your elopement?” 

She rosied to the roots of her nicely mar- 
celed gray hair. ‘“ And yet that,” went on 
Pops thoughtfully, ‘‘ was considered a most 
successful—um—marriage, if I remember. 
It was said, I believe, that you quite— 
um-—made your husband, as the saying 
goes. 

“Tt has occurred to me more than once,” 
said Pops dreamily, ignoring the tentative 
sounds coming from his hostess, “ that 
more of these hasty marriages might turn 
out successfully if we didn’t make such 
frantic efforts to dissolve them. 

“We think they are doomed to failure 
simply because they are hasty — and of 
course many of them are; but others—you 
see, I made one myself when I was a very 
young man, and my family dissolved it.” 

He bent forward, lowered his voice. 
“ And do you know it had a very devas- 
tating effect upon me. It gave me a very 
light idea of marriage—of all laws, as a 
matter of fact. You see, they disposed 
of it so easily. 

“T thought there could be nothing sacred 
about a law so easily broken, and so I 
broke many on my own account. I’m 
afraid,” said Pops sorrowfully, “ that I was 
not a very exemplary young man after 
that. 

‘“‘ But later a very good woman took me 
under her wing—I needed a wing, I assure 
you. I married her, and my family dis- 
owned me for that—because she was the 
daughter of a bricklayer. 

“And sometimes,” said Pops, relaxing 
again and fitting the ends of his long futile 
fingers together, “I wonder if they had 
worked as hard to preserve that first mar- 
riage of mine as they did to dissolve it— 
well, life is strange.” 

Silence fell on them for a moment before 
Mrs. Howe shook it off passionately: 
“Nothing can make me see this affair as 
other than a misfortune. 

“And you are wrong in thinking that 
Cole is at fault. He has been half crazy— 
he has made my life an agony, neglected 
his studies, pined like a sick dog for this 
girl—but I still maintain it is a dreadful 
mistake. If you must force me to say it, 
I don’t think your daughter at all suited 
to be his wife!” 














“ They are as well suited to each other 
as you and your husband were,” Pops said 
very quietly. ‘“ You were a lady, and your 
husband was a—um—a gardener. Your 
husband’s father chewed tobacco, and slept 
in his—um—his underclothes; but you 
were happy.” 

“My husband was—” 

“Your husband was born in an East 
Side tenement not two blocks from the 
maternity hospital where his grandson first 
saw the light in a charity ward.” 

“ His grandson!” 

“Your son’s son,” elucidated Pops clear- 
ly. “Born, oddly enough, in the same 
precinct as his grandfather. I happen to 
know all this, Mrs. Howe, because your 
husband worked for my father when I was 
a little chap. He was the best gardener, 
I’ve heard my father say, he ever had. We 
were great friends, old Cole and I.” 

“ You—you are Leonard Shields!” cried 
Mrs. Howe, like some one in a play. 

And Pops, not at all blind to the dra- 
matic element, nodded and said: “Of ill 
repute, I fear!” 

Mrs. Howe was burrowing through her 
débutante memories. ‘“ I remember!” 

“ After all,” said Pops a little grandilo- 
quently, “it’s the suitability of character 
rather than of caste that counts. In America 
one can’t be,” with sly significance, “ too 
particular on that latter point. 

‘““ My daughter doesn’t know that her 
paternal grandfather was in the social reg- 
ister any more than she knows her baby’s 
grandfather was a gardener—an excellent 
one, too. But I’ve never told her these 
things because she’s a bit of a snob, Cor- 
nelia. A little biased on the subject of 
family trees.” 

“You say there’s a baby?” Mrs. Howe 
whispered. 

“A very nice one. I’m his nurse—a 
boy, you understand. And born in a 
charity ward; you see, Cornelia has the 
Shields pride as well as the fine energy of 
her mother. She’s by way of becoming a 
rather clever artist—which is too bad. 

“ Another fine wife and mother lost in 
the wake of a career—unless—um—” He 
rose. ‘I must be getting back, or Mrs. 


Oaks—a very kind neighbor of ours, Mrs 
Oaks, she was good enough to come in and 
stay with young Coleman—Mrs. Oaks will 
be worried.” 
“ Wait!” 
to the door. 


Mrs. Howe got up and swept 
“T must call Cole!” 
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“T rather thought,” confided Pops 
blandly, “ that I should find him home at 
this time. Easter vacation, isn’t it?” 


XV 


WHILE she hurried upstairs in search of 
Cole, Mrs. Howe was feverishly composing 
her defense: “Oh, yes indeed, they were 
married last summer, but we thought it 
best to keep it quiet—why, Cornelia 
Shields, granddaughter of old Heyward 
Shields, the banker? 

“You know, of course. Charming girl— 
and a clever little artist, too. Isn’t it ro- 
mantic? And dramatic—but then all life 
is!” 

When Cornelia came home that after- 
noon, she found Cole waiting for her in 
the infinitesimal living room. Pops met 
her at the door and prepared her, and then 
went into the kitchenette and closed the 
door. 

He hoped they wouldn’t be too long, for 
to go into the kitchenette and close the 
door was the same as going into a perpen- 
dicular form of torture. Pops knew that if 
he moved so much as a finger, he would 
bring a shower of pots and pans down on 
his head, but he closed the door all the 
same. 

Cole came to his feet in perfect silence 
when he found Cornelia standing in the 
doorway. They were both muted by the 
terrible significance of that meeting, by the 
changes they found in each other. 

Cornelia had not remembered him as so 
big, so grave. And he was taking her in, 
realizing that here was not the shrinking, 
starry-eyed girl he had been searching for, 
yearning for, but a sober young woman 
whose color was as steady as her gray eyes. 
Strangers! 

“ How do you do, Cole?” Cornelia said 
grimly, and came toward him holding out 
her hand. He grasped it. 

“ Connie!” 

She had a sudden uprush of resentment 
toward him, resentment of his well-being, 
his expensive clothes, the picture he had 
always connoted for her of ease and com- 
fort and luxury. But his bewildered eyes 
dispelled it at once. 

“T’m glad to see you again. 
had a pleasant winter?” 

“Connie! Where have you been—oh, 
my dear—” 

He was holding to her eyes, plumbing 
them for the old light. 








Have you 
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“Oh, I’ve been here—in New York.” 

“ Why didn’t you write me—or come to 
me? You knew I never dreamed—” 

Memories were flooding back to her, 
breaking through the protective poise those 
months had given her. The color was ris- 
ing in her cheeks, and she turned and went 
swiftly to the door of the little bedroom. 

“T expect you’d like to see the baby,” 
she said, and went in. “ He’s in here.” 

He followed awkwardly. Cornelia did 
not look at him, but kept her eyes on that 
round, pink moon showing above the blan- 
kets in the bassinet. 

His silence drove her to speech: “ Pops 
thinks he looks like you,” she said, and, to 
her indignation, found herself aflame with 
embarrassment. 

Her hands flew to her hot cheeks, and 
she glanced up to find his eyes upon her; 
eyes brimming with merriment, that chok- 
ing, tender, possessive merriment of a hus- 
band for his wife’s endearing weaknesses. 
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“Ha!” he said scornfully. “I wouldn’t 


call that much of a compliment—” and, 
with a husky cry, his arms shot out for 
Oh, my dear—my sweet- 


her. “ Connie! 
est! 

“To think that you—TI never should 
have left you! You faced it all alone— 
when I should have been with you! Oh, 
my God, to think—perhaps we shouldn’t 
have done it, but I loved you! 

“T love you—I’ve never stopped loving 
you! I’ve been crazy! Don’t you know 
that I’ve suffered, too, my darling? And 
that’s our baby—our son! Do you realize 
that, sweetest? My sweetest?” 

“ Y-yes,”’ Cornelia sobbed, and, with a 
catch of hysteria: “ Oh, Cole, I always have 
w-wanted a—a family tree, and n-now 
I’ve g-got one!” 

“« Silly!”” boomed Cole. ‘“ Darling, dar- 
ling silly! Don’t you know that it takes 
more than one branch to make a family 
tree?” 

END 





CONTACTS 


THOUGH we used to be disgusted 
‘Cause th’ Lazy M was far 

From th’ manifold attractions 
Of a dance hall an’ a bar, 

We have turned from senseless cussin’ 
Of th’ facts that had us riled, 

An’, though we’re still isolated, 
We are bein’ reconciled. 


When we gather in th’ bunk house 
At th’ endin’ of th’ day, 
Smoky Woods an’ Shorty Brenner 
Don’t get chance to start to bray 
All about sweet Adelina 
An’ her hair like ripened wheat, 
For we're gettin’ entertainment 
Of a kind that’s hard to beat. 


We are havin’ fellows fiddle, 
We are havin’ jazz bands play, 
We are havin’ singers warble 
In a satisfyin’ way, 
An’, since we sit up till mornin’, 
As a telltale consequence 
All th’ Lazy M is yawnin’ 
Like a let of sleepy gents. 


Though we're miles away from nowhere, 
As we do our daily stuff, 
There’s no hombre now complainin’ 
That our situation’s tough, 
For we find our isolation 
Is no more a cause for woe, 
Since th’ world is comin’ to us 
Through our nifty radio. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 











